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Lookat 

USATODAY 

their  way... 


Senator  Howard  Baker 
for  USA  TODAY  News: 
"USA  TODAY  gives  me  more  news 
and  information  in  less  time — 
clearly,  concisely,  and  accurately!" 


Bill  Marriott 
for  USA  TODAY  Mo^y: 
"The  USA  TODAY  Money  secnon 
is  business  at  its  most  colorful, 
most  graphic, 
most  insightful. 

I  check  into  it  every  day." 

Deborah  &  Joe  Namath 
,  for  USA  TODAY  Sports: 

Deborah:  "I've  always  loved  sports. 
Even  before  I  married  Joe  I  spent  time 
every  day  with  the  incredible 
USA  TODAY  sports  section." 
Joe:  "In  fact,  Deborah  knows  so  much 
about  sports,  she  caught  my  last  pass." 

Joan  Collins 
for  USA  TODAY  Life: 
"Theatre,  movies,  TV, 
The  Arts,  Books  and  Fashion... 
The  Life  section  of  USA  TODAY 
separates  the  facts  from  the  gossip 
and  the  men  from  the  boys." 

Wilt  Chamberlain 
for  USA  TODAY  Weather: 
"When  somebody  says  to  me, 
'How's  the  weather  up  there.  Wilt?', 
I  just  whip  out  USA  TODAY'S 
full-color  weather  page  and  say, 
'In  what  state,  shorty?"' 


The  newspaper  of  tomorrow  is  here  today! 


/n  the  wake  of  a  series  of  drug-related 
murders  and  shootings  in  nearby  Oak¬ 
land,  the  San  Francisco  Examiner  was  not 
content  simply  to  report  new  eruptions  of 
violence.  Instead,  two  reporters  were  dis¬ 
patched  on  a  three  month  investigation  of 
a  city  torn  apart  by  drug  wars. 

The  four-part  series,  “A  Small  War  in 
Oakland,”  spurred  unprecedented  law  en¬ 
forcement  efforts,  mobilized  outraged  resi¬ 
dents,  and  prompted  legislation  to  create  a 
$4  million  Urban  Crime  Narcotics  Task 
Force  to  fight  the  Oakland  gangs. 

Stories  that  define  the  issues  and  act  as  a 

catalyst  for  change  - 

The  San  Francisco  Examiner. 


I’hiild/Kaly  Kaddalx 


"Hard  hitting.  The  reporters  pulled  no  punches  and  the  series 
helped  bring  about  some  changes.  It  forced  the  public  and  the 
politicians  to  face  the  problem.  ” 

Dave  McElhatton 
News  anchor 
KPIX-TV 
San  Francisco.  CA 

"None  of  (the  Tribune’s)  stories  achieved  the  level  of  emotional 
engagement  The  Examiner’s  stories  managed  to  reach.  ’’ 

William  Wong 
Ombudsman  and  Columnist 
Oakland  Tribune 
Oakland,  CA 

“  We  had  to  have  a  great  piece  done  by  The  Examiner  across  the  Bay 
to  get  the  problem  licked  by  educating  people.  ’’ 

Frank  Malaresse 
Oakland  Resident 


The  Examiner 

The  paper  that  shakes  the  Bay. 


Since  1910,  The  Evening  Sun  has  offered 
Baltimore  the  unmistakeahle  flair  of  quality. 


The  Efinmg  Sun 
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MAY 

1-2— Canadian  Daily  Newspaper  Publishers  Association,  Westin  Hotel 
Toronto. 

1- 3— Manitoba  Community  Newspapers  Association,  Annual  Meeting  and 

Trade  Show,  Sheraton  Winnipeg,  Winnipeg,  Canada. 

2- 4— South  Dakota  Press  Association,  Annual  Convention,  Howaid 

Johnson  Convention  Center,  Rapid  City. 

54— Institute  of  Newspaper  Controllers  and  Finance  Officers  (Now, 
International  Newspi^ier  Financial  Executives),  National  ^ring 
Conference,  The  Homestead,  Hot  Springs,  Va. 

5- 8— Society  of  American  Business  and  Economic  Writers  Annual 

Meeting,  Roosevelt  Hotel,  New  York  City. 

6- 8— American  Newspaper  Publishers  Association,  Fountainebleau  Hilton, 

Miami  Beach. 

lO-ll — Virginia  Press  Association,  Advertising  Conference,  Omni  Hotel, 
No^k. 

10-12— The  Pittsburgh  Conference,  Interdisciplinary  Program  for  Editors, 
Photographers,  Artists,  Reporters  and  Picture  Editors,  Holiday 
Inn-Green  Tree,  Pittsburgh. 

15-17— Newspaper  in  Education  Conference,  Park  Plaza,  Toronto,  Canada. 
15-18— American  Association  of  Advertising  Agencies,  Annual  Meeting, 
Greenbrier  Hotel,  White  Sulphur  Springs,  W.Va. 

18- 17— Allied  Daily  Newspapers,  Publishers’  Annual  Meeting,  University  of 

Alaska,  AtKhorage. 

17-18— Alaska  Jourrtalism  Week,  Alaska  Newspaper  Association  Trades  Fair, 
University  of  Alaska,  Anchorage. 

19- 20— Mid-Atlantic  Circulation  Managers  Association,  North  Myrtle  Beach 

Hilton,  Myrtle  Beach,  S.C. 

19-21 — SNPA  Key  Executives  Conference,  Westin  Hotel,  Galleria  Mall, 
Dallas. 

19-22— New  England  Association  of  Circulation  Executives,  Annual  Meeting 
Red  Jacket  Inn,  Bass  River,  Cape  Cod. 

19-22— New  York  Circulation  Managers  Association,  Holiday  Inn,  Auburn. 
19-22— Pacific  Northwest  Circulation  Managers  Asssociation,  Inn  on 
Park,  Spokane,  Wash. 

19-23 — International  Newspaper  Promotion  Association,  Westin  Hotel, 
Boston. 

21  -23— Conferences  for  Journalists,  The  Changing  Face  of  Religion  in  America 
Watergate  Hotel,  Washington,  D.C. 

31-8/1- Pennsylvania  Press  Conference,  Hershey  Lodge  and  Convention 
Center,  Hershey,  Pa. 

JUNE 

4-7— Suburban  Newspapers  of  America,  Annual  Convention,  Loews 
L’Enfant  Plaza,  Washington,  D.C. 

4- 8— National  Association  of  Advertising  Publishers,  Annual 

Convention,  Shoreham  Hotel,  Washington,  D.C. 

6-8— Wisconsin  Newspaper  Association,  Annual  Convention,  Olympia 
Resort,  Oconomowoc. 

8- 12— ANPA  Operations  Management  Conference  &  Exposition,  Hilton 

Riverside  and  Towers  &  Sheraton  New  Orleans  hotels:  Rivergate 
Exhibition  Center  &  New  Orleans  Convention  Center. 

9- 13 — International  Circulation  Managers  Association,  Hyatt  Regency, 

Columbus,  Ohio. 

13-15— Kentucky  Press  /Association,  Summer  Convention,  Executive 
Inn,  Paducah. 

13-15— Mississippi  Press  Association,  Annual  Convention,  Biloxi  Hilton, 
Biloxi. 

SeminarsIWorkshops/Clinics 

MAY 

1— PNPA  Foundation's  Press  Institute,  Personnel  Directors  Workshop; 
May  3— Weekly  Publishers  Workshop:  PNPA  Press  Center, 
Harrisburg,  Pa. 

5- 10— American  Press  Institute,  Managing  Computer  System  Application, 

Reston,  Va. 

12-15— SNPA  Foundation  Seminar,  Newsroom  Management,  Richmond 
(Va.)  Newspapers. 
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ABOUT  AWARDS 


POLK  WINNERS.  The  winners  of  the  1984  George  Polk 
Awards  in  Journalism  were  announced  by  their  sponsor, 
Long  Island  University. 

The  winners  are: 

Foreign  reporting:  Mark  Fineman,  Philadelphia  Inquir¬ 
er,  for  his  coverage  of  India,  including  the  Golden  Temple 
uprising,  assassination  of  Indira  Gandhi  and  chemical 
accident  at  Bhopal. 

National  reporting:  Robert  Parry,  Associated  Press,  for 
his  exclusive  stories  on  the  CIA  manuals  for  guerrilla  war 
in  Nicaragua. 

Local  reporting:  Ellen  Whitford,  Norfolk  Virginian- 
Pilot,  for  her  expose  of  fraudulent  abortion  clinic. 

Medical  reporting:  William  Ritz  and  John  Aloysius  Far¬ 
rell,  Denver  Post,  for  their  series  on  the  manufacture  of 
defective  anesthesia  machines. 

Environmental  reporting:  Tom  Harris  and  Jim  Morris, 
Sacramento  Bee,  for  their  study  of  the  careless  disposal  of 
toxic  wastes  near  U.S.  military  installations. 

Special  interest  reporting:  Lois  R.  Ember  of  Chemical 
Engineering  News  for  her  article  on  yellow  rain  which  led 
to  a  reevaluation  of  the  evidence. 

Magazine  reporting:  John  Vinocur,  New  York  Times, 
for  his  article  in  the  Sunday  magazine  on  General  Stroess- 
ner’s  Paraguay,  “A  Republic  of  Fear.” 

News  photography:  Ozier  Muhammed,  Newsday,  for 
his  photo  of  a  malnourished  child  undergoing  his  weekly 
weigh-in  at  a  relief  camp  in  Ethiopia. 

Special  award:  Amnesty  International,  for  its  annual 
volume  cataloguing  violations  of  human  rights  the  world 
over. 

Foreign  television  reporting:  Michael  Buerk,  BBC,  and 
Mohammed  Amin,  Visnews,  for  providing  the  flrst  look  at 
an  Ethiopian  reflief  camp  —  televised  in  the  U.S.  on  NBC 
News. 

National  television  reporting:  Alex  Kotlowitz,  Kwame 
Holman  and  Susan  Ades,  McNeil/Lehrer  NewsHour,  for 
their  story  on  abortion  clinic  violence  and  the  activities  of 
the  Pro-Life  Action  League. 

Local  television  reporting:  Rick  Nelson  and  Joe  Collum, 
KPRC-tv,  Houston,  for  an  investigative  series  on  a  home 
improvement  scam. 

Career  award:  Red  Barber,  for  his  55  years  in  sports 
journalism. 
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Everyone  flunked 

The  study  done  for  the  American  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors 
{E&P,  April  13,  page  9)  offers  a  plethora  of  statistics  that  almost  defy 
understanding.  Editors  are  told  their  readers  prefer  television  for 
national  and  international  news  but  turn  to  newspapers  for  their  local 
news,  which  other  research  has  been  telling  them  for  years.  A  major¬ 
ity  of  respondents  named  television  as  the  single  most  reliable  source 
for  news  and  yet  they  rated  newspapers  ahead  of  television  as  the 
medium  most  likely  to  respect  people’s  privacy,  be  concerned  about 
the  community’s  and  individual’s  interests,  and  be  more  patriotic. 
Editors  can  get  some  solace  from  these  apparent  discrepancies,  if 
they  want,  but  the  general  tenor  of  the  results  is  depressing  if  one 
seeks  to  look  at  it  only  on  the  basis  of  we  (newspapers)  against  them 
(television). 

The  study  was  designed  to  measure  “credibility”  and  there  news¬ 
papers  edged  out  television  in  the  ratings.  It  might  be  something  for 
editors  to  gloat  over  if  both  media  had  not  flunked  so  horribly. 

In  the  “credibility  ratings,”  32%  of  the  respondents  gave  newspa¬ 
pers  high  marks  compared  to  30%  for  television;  43%  rated  both  of 
them  as  having  medium  credibility;  and  25%  rated  newspapers  as 
having  low  credibility,  while  27%  said  television  rated  low. 

Almost  half  of  the  respondents  gave  newspapers  and  television  a 
so-so  credibility  rating  and  only  a  third  gave  newspapers  a  high  rating. 
There  is  nothing  there  for  anyone  to  brag  about. 

A  conference  on  the  subject  of  credibility  at  the  Poynter  Institute 
for  Media  Studies  was  attended  by  both  newspaper  and  television 
journalists,  and  E&P  said  (Feb.  9)  it  “may  be  the  first  step  in  a 
cooperative  effort  to  help  each  other  solve  a  common  problem.  ’  ’  This 
study  proves  the  problem  is  larger  than  most  of  them  imagined  and  is 
affecting  everyone  in  the  news  business. 

At  the  risk  of  being  considered  a  heretic  by  some  newspaper 
editors,  we  repeat  the  suggestion  we  made  then  that  “it  is  going  to 
take  the  combined  efforts  of  all  journalists  to  find  solutions.”  ASNE 
has  shown  that  television’s  credibility  problem  is  worse  than  news¬ 
papers’.  There  is  a  need,  there  is  room,  to  work  together. 


“Impermissible  considerations” 

A  dissenting  opinion  from  a  member  of  the  U.  S.  Court  of  Appeals 
for  the  District  of  Columbia  said  the  court’s  reinstatement  of  a 
$2,050,()(X)  libel  verdict  against  the  Washington  Post  was  based  on 
“completely  impermissible  considerations.” 

What  Judge  J.  Skelly  Wright  meant,  in  laymen’s  language,  was  that 
his  confreres  on  the  bench  were  evaluating  the  allegedly  libelous 
news  story  on  the  basis  of  their  own  editorial  judgment  even  to  the 
point  of  what  they  thought  should  have  been  included  in  the  story. 

This  usurpation  of  a  newspaper’s  editorial  and  news  judgment  by 
the  judiciary  is  such  a  flagrant  violation  of  free  press  principles  the 
decision  must  be  reversed. 


With  which  have  been  merged:  The  Joumaiist  estabiished 
March  22, 1884;  Newspaperdom  estabiished  March,  1892; 
the  Fourth  Estate,  March  1, 1894;  Editor  &  Pubiisher,  June 
29,  1901;  Advertising,  January  22, 1925. 
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Letters  to  the  Editor 


Female  sportswriter  offers  words  of  encouragement 


The  following  letter  was  sent  to 
Joan  Ryan,  sportswriter  for  the 
Orlando  Sentinel,  who  wrote  an  arti¬ 
cle  which  appeared  in  the  March  23 
issue  ofE&P.  A  copy  of  the  letter  H'a5 
provided  E&P  by  its  author. 

I  read  your  article  in  the  March  23 
Editor  &  Publisher  with  some  in¬ 
terest.  I,  too,  am  a  female  sportswrit¬ 
er  and  had  read  in  the  newspapers 
about  your  incident.  But,  unlike  you, 
I  have  never  experienced  any  un¬ 
pleasantness  in  locker  rooms  in  the 
five  years  I’ve  been  writing. 

Perhaps  it’s  because  I  cover  soccer 
—  first  for  Chicago  Sports  and  pres¬ 
ently  for  Soccer  America.  Most  of  the 
players  are  European  and  when 
women  first  started  entering  the  lock¬ 
er  rooms,  the  Europeans  were 
amazed  —  women  just  don’t  become 
sportswriters  “over  there.” 

It  seems  to  be  that  the  European 
athletes  don’t  have  the  same  arrogant 
attitude  that  I  find  in  American 


I  read  with  interest  Michael  Kane’s 
article  titled  “The  Image  of  Commu¬ 
nity  Service.”  He  makes  a  good  case 
for  constructive  insight  for  commu¬ 
nity  service  activities  of  the  media. 

Certainly,  newspapers  and  the 
electronic  media  help  to  shape  audi¬ 
ence  attitudes  and  perceptions. 
However,  one  must  look  much  furth¬ 
er  down  the  road  to  see  the  real  bot¬ 
tom  line  impact. 

In  the  near  term  interesting,  in¬ 
formative  and  entertaining  news  and 
community  service  programs  will  sell 

Clarification 

In  its  March  9  issue.  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher  incorrectly  reported  that  the 
“site”  of  1986  American  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association’s  Operations 
Management  Conference  and  Exposi¬ 
tion  in  Atlanta,  Ga.,  would  be  the 
Atlanta  Marriott  Marquis. 

This  information  was  published 
based  on  information  provided  by  the 
hotel. 

The  actual  site  of  the  ANPA  Opera¬ 
tions  Management  Conference  will  be 
the  Georgia  World  Congress  Center 
and  the  dates  are  June  21-25. 

The  Atlanta  Marriott  Marquis  is 
one  of  the  participating  hotels  where 
conference  attendees  will  be  housed. 


athletes,  especially  rough  and  tough 
football  players. 

That,  coupled  with  the  fact  that  soc¬ 
cer  is  a  new  professional  sport  and 
every  player,  coach,  manager  and 
owner  is  out  to  make  friends,  has 
made  my  job  easier. 

We  also  have  a  very  viable  writers’ 
association,  the  Professional  Soccer 
Reporters  Association,  formed  to  fos¬ 
ter  better  working  conditions  and 
situations  for  those  writers  and  broad¬ 
casters  involved  in  the  coverage  of 
professional  soccer.  I  am  honored  to 
be  a  national  officer. 

I  can  only  wish  that  your  bad  ex¬ 
periences  not  be  repeated.  Unlike 
you,  I  am  not  uncor^ortable  in  the 
locker  room,  even  among  naked  men. 
I  am  the  mother  of  a  23-year-old  son 
and  have  three  grandsons  but  I’m  far 
from  a  little  white-haired  granny. 

The  athletes  seem  to  respect  my 
presence  and  often  put  towels  on 
when  I’m  present.  The  only  problems 
I’ve  ever  encountered  was  from  the 


papers  and  build  audience  shares.  In 
the  long  run  the  real  impact  on  the 
bottom  line  should  be  the  continued 
growth  of  the  community  with  the 
goal  of  enlarged  market  potential. 

As  the  qudity  of  life  improves  and 
citizens  become  involved,  the  com¬ 
munity  becomes  a  better  place  to  live, 
work,  and  most  important,  a  better 
However,  one  must  look  much  fur¬ 
ther  down  the  road  to  see  the  real 
bottom  line  impact, 
pectations. 

Quality  shopping,  schools,  church¬ 
es,  recreation,  entertainment  are 


owner  of  one  of  the  teams  who  dis¬ 
agreed  with  my  commentary  and  tried 
to  eject  me  from  the  locker  room.  For¬ 
tunately,  our  association  intervened 
on  my  behalf. 

I  can  only  hope  that,  in  the  future, 
conditions  will  improve  for  women 
who  select  sportswriting  as  a  career 
and  that  your  unpleasant  experience 
is  not  repeated. 

I  have  spoken  before  many  groups 

—  some  Rotary  clubs  that  are  all  male 

—  and  I  have  a  line  I  often  use  when 
I’m  introduced  as  a  female  sportswrit¬ 
er:  “And  before  you  can  ask,  yes,  I  do 
go  into  the  locker  room.  I  have  two 
basic  rules  —  (1)  ask  the  coach  if  it’s 
okay,  and  (2)  always  maintain  eye 
contact.” 

Ruth  G.  Leigh 


(In  addition  to  sportswriting,  Leigh  is 
an  account  supervisor  at  Ruder  Finn  & 
Rotnuui.) 


grow 

many  of  the  factors  that  one  considers 
when  making  a  choice  of  residential 
and  plant  site  locations. 

With  the  above  in  mind,  I  would 
submit  that  economic  development 
considerations  be  added  to  the  evalu¬ 
ation  list.  Enlightened  self-interest  is 
a  term  often  used  with  community  re¬ 
lations  programs  and  should  be  a 
strong  factor  in  the  decision  to  under¬ 
take  such  a  program. 

David  R.  Alger 

(Alger  is  community  affairs  manager, 
General  Telephone  Co.  of  Michigan.) 


GabeMirkin^ 


The  Column  for  Hlgh-Enersy  Livins 

Gabe  Mirkin,  M.D.,  sivcs  readers  straisht  talk  on  what  fitness  really  is 
and  how  to  reach  that  state.  Typical  topics:  Runnins  Can  Improve  Your 
Sex  Life,  Vitamins  Aren’t  Necessarily  an  Athlete’s  Best  Friend,  How  to 
Conquer  Midday  Slump.  Available  weekly  by  wire  or  mail;  750  words. 

lb  order  call  Dan  Barber  or  Chuck  Weiss  212-972-1070/Paul  FirKh  213-852-1579. 
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ALL*AMERICAN 

ALL*OVER*AGAIN 

For  the  seccnd  tune  in  three  years,  Qeveland  has 
won  the  All-America  City  Award  from  the 
National  Municipal  League.  It  just  goes  to  show  you 
that  Cleveland  really  is  a  [dum! 

When  the  news  breaks, 
we  put  it  together. 

The  Plain  Dealer 

Represented  nationally  by  Newhouse  Newspapers. 
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An  April  Fools’  Day  hoax 

Sports  Illustrated  spoof  triggers  anger,  laughs,  Indifference 


By  Mark  Fitzgerald 

Sports  editors  and  other  journalists 
expressed  a  mixed  reaction  of  laugh¬ 
ter,  disappointment  and  indifference 
to  a  Sports  Illustrated  April  Fools’ 
Day  story  about  a  supposed  New 
York  Mets  rookie  phenom  who  could 
hurl  a  fastball  at  the  unbelievable 
speed  of  168  mph. 

Most  editors  surveyed  in  an  infor¬ 
mal  and  unscientific  poll  dismissed 
the  sprof  about  the  mythical  pitcher, 
Sidd  Finch,  as  either  a  good  joke  or — 
more  often  —  as  a  joke  that  fell  flat. 

Others,  however,  said  that  the  hoax 
was  inappropriate  at  a  time  when, 
according  to  recent  studies,  the  public 
has  increasing  doubts  about  the  credi¬ 
bility  of  journalism. 


"/  think  It  was  a 
marvelous  Idea  —  for  a 
high  school  newspaper” 
Los  Angeles  Times  sports 
editor  Bill  Dwyre  said. 


One  magazine  editor  asked  how  it 
could  be  “OK  for  a  sports  magazine  to 
knowingly  run  a  14-page  hoax  story, 
when  the  Washington  Post  was  chas¬ 
tised  for  unknowingly  running  Janet 
Cooke’s  flcticious  account  of  a  eight- 
year-old  heroin  addict. 

“It’s  ironic  how  Janet  Cooke  was 
run  out  of  the  journalism  profession 
for  writing  her  article,  while  Sports 
Illustrated  and  George  Plimpton  (the 
article’s  author)  knowingly  put 
together  and  published  a  hoax  story 
without  labeling  it  and  now  Plimpton 
is  reportedly  being  offered  money  for 
movie  rights.” 

“It  seems  to  me  that  an  article  like 
this  can  do  nothing  but  damage  jour¬ 
nalistic  credibility,”  said  Jack  O’Con¬ 
nell,  baseball  writer  for  The  Record  in 


Bergen  County,  N.J. 

“I’m  not  familiar  with  the  Sports 
Illustrated  article  .  .  .  (but)  I  think  we 
need  to  be  more  sensitive  to  these 
kinds  of  stories.  I  think  they  are  out  of 
place  in  the  grown-up  press,”  said 
Richard  Smyser,  editor  of  the  Oak 
Ridger  of  Oak  Ridge,  Tenn.  and  im¬ 
mediate  past  president  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors. 
ASNE  recently  released  a  major 
study  documenting  the  print  media’s 
declining  credibility  with  the  public. 

“I  think  it  was  a  marvelous  idea  — 
for  a  high  school  newspaper,”  Los 
Angeles  Times  sports  editor  Bill 
Dwyre  said. 

In  a  14-page  feature  complete  with 
color  photographs  that  included  real 
Mets  players,  author  Plimpton  wrote 
about  a  supposed  secret  Mets  discov¬ 
ery:  Hayden  “Sidd”  Finch,  a  28- 
year-old  mystic  who  had  never  played 
baseball  before. 

The  article  detailed  how  Finch  had 
discovered  the  secret  of  his  incredible 
pitch  —  about  60  mph  faster  than  any 
fastball  ever  clocked — while  on  a  trip 
to  the  Himalayas. 

Sports  Illustrated  nowhere  re¬ 
vealed  that  the  story  was  a  hoax,  but 
there  were  clues,  the  magazine’s  edi¬ 
tors  are  quick  to  point  out. 

The  first  letter  of  the  words  in  the 
lead  paragraph  spell  “Happy  April 
Fools’  Day,”  and  Finch  was  said  to  be 
ready  to  tell  the  Mets  whether  he 
would  sign  with  them  “on  or  about 
April  1.” 

Sports  Illustrated  managing  editor 
Mark  Mulvoy  said  the  article  was  re¬ 
ceived  positively  by  both  the  public — 
which  responded  with  1,1(X)  letters  in 
the  first  week  —  and  the  press. 

He  noted  that  a  number  of  news¬ 
papers  —  the  Miami  Herald,  for  ex¬ 
ample  —  played  the  story  on  their 
front  pages,  and  that  ABC’s  Nightline 
news  show  devoted  a  segment  to  Sidd 
Finch. 

“The  press  themselves  had  a  lot  of 


fiin  with  it,”  Mulvoy  said. 

Mulvoy  dismissed  criticism  that  the 
hoax  undermined  journalistic  credi¬ 
bility  as  “paralysis  by  analysis.” 

“It  was  done  in  a  spirit  of  fiin,”  he 
said  of  the  14-page  article.  “Now  we 
get  back  to  the  real  world  of  sports 
and  that’s  Tulane  (the  basketball 
point-shaving  scandal)  and  drugs  and 
all  that.  We  do  500  stories  a  year  and  if 
you  can’t  have  fiin  with  one  of  them, 
then  I  think  this  world  is  some  odd 
place.” 


Sports  Illustrated 
managing  editor  Mark 
Mulvoy  said  the  article 
was  received  prysitively  by 
both  the  public  —  which 
responded  with  1,100 
letters  In  the  first  week  — 
and  the  press. 


But  several  editors  said  that  even 
the  most  unlikely  sounding  stories  — 
meant  as  fiin  by  a  publication  —  can 
be  taken  seriously  by  readers. 

“We  try  to  stay  out  of  that  area  on 
the  grounds  that  spoofs  can  backfire 
with  readers  and  undermine  credibil¬ 
ity,”  Philadelphia  Inquirer  executive 
editor  Eugene  L.  Roberts  Jr.  said. 
“Often  what  seems  to  us  (to  be  a) 
parody  gets  taken  as  gospel  by  an  aw- 
fiil  lot  of  readers.” 

“If  you’ve  been  in  the  business  a 
while,  you’ve  heard  all  the  horror 
stories.  Sarcasm  just  doesn’t  work,” 
Los  Angeles  Times’  Dwyre  said. 
“People  don’t  catch  it,  no  matter  how 
obvious  we  think  it  is.  All  it  does  is 
cause  grief  and  misunderstanding.” 

However,  a  number  of  editors  said 
hoaxes  are  less  damaging  when  done 
(Continued  on  page  8) 


April  Fools’  Day 

(Continued  from  page  7) 

by  a  sports  magazine  like  Sports  Illus¬ 
trated. 

“I  wouldn’t  do  it  myself  on  my 
newspaper,  but  I  can  see  it  both 
ways,”  said  Orlando  (Fla.)  Sentinel 
executive  sports  editor  Steve  Doyle. 
“It’s  not  as  if  it  were  done  by  Time  or 
Newsweek." 

“If  we  were  talking  about  Harper’s 
doing  the  same  thing  with  El  Salvador 
or  Ethiopia,  it’d  one  thing.  But 
we’re  talking  about  baseball,”  said 
Sheldon  Oker,  baseball  writer  for  the 
Akron  (Ohio)  Beacon  Journal. 

Some  sportswriters  —  including 
one  who  was  momentarily  taken  in  by 
the  article  —  said  they  thought  it  was 
just  a  good  joke. 

“I  think  people  who  are  taking  this 
as  (an  issue  of)  journalistic  credibility 
are  taking  themselves  a  little  too 
seriously,”  said  reporter  Glenn  Miller 
of  the  St.  Petersburg  (Fla.)  Evening 
Independent. 

“Anybody  who  knows 
anything  about  sports,  or 
physiology,  or  just  has 
much  common  sense  at 
all  —  you  gotta  know  the 
story  was  phony.” 

The  Mets  train  in  St.  Petersburg 
and  Miller’s  first  reaction  to  the  story 
was  that  his  paper  had  been  “scooped 
in  our  own  home  town.” 

After  a  more  careful  reading  —  and 
a  check  of  the  cover  date  —  Miller 
began  to  have  serious  doubts  about 
the  story.  Still,  a  conference  of  editors 
decided  to  check  the  story  out  to  be  on 
the  safe  side. 

While  the  story  did  fool  a  number  of 
fans  —  “dozens”  of  whom  called  the 
Mets’  front  office — almost  no  s^rts- 
writers  were  foooled  by  the  article. 

For  one  thing,  as  the  Beacon  Jour¬ 
nal’s  Oker  said,  “Anybody  who 
knows  anything  about  sports,  or  phy¬ 
siology,  or  just  has  much  common 
sense  at  all  —  you  gotta  know  the 
story  was  phony.” 

For  another,  while  the  Mets 
cooperated  with  the  spoof  by  posing 
team  players  in  pictures,  the  team’s 
public  relations  staff  did  not  try  to  fool 
curious  reporters. 

“We  saw  some  guy  having  his  pic¬ 
ture  taken  and  asked,  ‘Who’s  that?’ 
They  told  us  immediately  that  it  was 
‘for  a  fictional  article  for  Sports  Illus¬ 
trated,”’  Bergen  Record  sportswriter 
O’Connell  said. 

“I  had  a  hard  time  getting  worked 


up  about  the  article,  because  I  knew  it 
was  a  hoax  before  it  came  out,”  said 
Jim  Henneman,  a  Baltimore  Sun  re¬ 
porter,  who  is  president  of  the  Base¬ 
ball  Writers  Association  of  America. 
Henneman  said  he  still  hasn’t  read  the 
article. 

However,  the  incident  did  rankle 
some  reporters  who  have  complained 
that  during  spring  training  the  Mets 
limited  their  access  to  star  players  like 
pitcher  Dwight  Gooden  and  catcher 
Gary  Carter. 

“On  the  day  the  club  allowed  SI 
photographers  to  take  shots  of  this 
Chicago  teacher  (no  one  seems  to 
know  his  name),  reporters  from  legiti¬ 
mate  papers  and  wire  services  were 
told  to  get  in  line  for  one-on-one  inter¬ 
views  with  Gooden  and  Carter,” 
O’Connell  wrote  in  a  column.  (Chica¬ 
goan  Joe  Berton  posed  as  Finch,  it 
was  later  disclosed.) 

“While  other  journalists  were 
attempting  to  do  their  job,”  O’Con¬ 
nell  continued,  “this  publication 
(once  described  by  former  SI  writer 
Dan  Jenkins  as  the  sports  magazine 
for  the  two-yacht  family)  was  given 
the  green  light  to  construct  a  fable. 
Let’s  not  hear  the  Mets  moan  any 
more  about  media  glut.” 

By  far  the  more  common  reaction 
to  the  article,  however,  was  indiffer¬ 
ence.  Most  baseball  writers  said  the 
article  was  not  a  hot  topic  among 
themselves. 

“I  didn’t  hear  much  comment  on 
it,”  Baltimore  Sun’s  Henneman  said. 
“In  fact,  the  first  thing  I  thought  about 
it  was  how  they  could  spend  so  much 
space  on  it.  We  (at  newspapers)  never 
get  space  for  that  even  on  true 
stories.” 

Conn,  weekly  runs 
April  Fool  stories 

James  Hallas,  editor  of  the 
Rivereast  News  Bulletin,  a  free- 
distribution,  30,0(X)-circulation  week¬ 
ly  newspaper  published  in  Glaston¬ 
bury,  Conn.,  stirred  considerable 
attention,  some  of  it  of  concern  and 
alarm,  with  10  gag  stories  pertaining 
to  April’s  traditional  April  Fools’ 
Day. 

The  stories  on  Page  21  of  his  April  1 
issue  —  one  announcing  the  imposi¬ 
tion  by  the  town  of  a  $75,000  mini¬ 
mum  income  requirement  for  resi¬ 
dents,  another  disclosing  that  a  sea 
monster  had  been  found  in  a  local 
pond  —  got  immediate  phone  re¬ 
sponse  and  on  a  scale  convincing  Hal¬ 
las  that  the  idea  should  be  continued 
in  future  years. 

Hallas  says  he  could  not  believe  the 
adverse  reaction,  in  light  of  his  use  of 
a  large  notice  at  Page  Zl’s  bottom, 
reading:  “Have  you  figured  this  out 
yet?  April  Fool!” 


HOW  THEY  PLAYED  IT.  Below  ore 
examples  of  how  Sports  Illustrated 
played  its  14-page  spoof  on  Sidd 
Finch. 
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A  setback  to  the  public’s  right  to  know 

U.S.  Supreme  Court  says  CIA  can  keep  Information  secret 
even  If  It  does  not  deal  with  national  security 


The  U.S.  Supreme  Court,  in  a  new 
ruling,  has  given  the  Centi^  Intelli¬ 
gence  Agency  broad  powers  to  keep 
the  names  of  its  agents  and  its  sources 
of  information  secret,  even  if  the  in¬ 
formation  does  not  deal  with  national 
security. 

The  ruling  amounts  to  granting  the 
CIA  almost  a  total  exemption  from 
the  Freedom  of  Information  Act  with 
regard  to  disclosing  any  material  in¬ 
volved  with  its  operational  activities. 

Under  the  ruling,  any  information 
the  CIA  claims  it  needs  to  protect  “to 
perform  its  statutory  duties  with  re¬ 
spect  to  foreign  intelligence”  is  ex¬ 
empted  from  the  Freedom  of  Informa¬ 
tion  Act. 

In  a  7  to  2  decision,  written  by  Chief 
Justice  Warren  E.  Burger,  the  Su¬ 
preme  Court  gave  the  CIA  “very 
broad  authority  to  protect  all  sources 
of  intelligence  information  from  dis¬ 
closure.” 

Justices  Thurgood  Marshall  and 
William  J.  Brennan  disagreed  with  the 
majority,  arguing  they  went  too  far  in 
protecting  the  CIA  and  gave  the  agen¬ 
cy  “an  irrebuttable  presumption  of 
secrecy  over  an  expansive  array  of 
information.” 

However,  all  nine  justices  agreed  to 
reverse  a  ruling  by  the  federal  appeals 


court  for  the  District  of  Columbia  that 
the  CIA  could  withhold  names  and 
information  only  when  it  could  prove 
national  security  was  involved. 

The  court’s  decision  only  applies  to 
the  CIA,  but  the  question  has  been 
raised  as  to  whether  the  majority’s 
reasoning  could  also  be  extended  to 
include  ^  agencies  engaged  in  for¬ 
eign  intelligence,  including  the 
National  Security  Agency,  the  De¬ 
fense  Intelligence  Agency,  the  FBI’s 
counterintelligence  branch  and  other 
agencies. 

The  case  involved  a  lawsuit  made 
against  the  CIA  in  1977  in  which  attor¬ 
ney  John  C.  Sims  and  Sidney  Wolfe, 
director  of  Public  Citizen  Health  Re¬ 
search  Group,  sought  the  names  of 
individuals  and  institutions  that  had 
performed  research  for  the  agency’s 
MK/ULTRA  project. 

The  project,  which  ran  from  1953  to 
1966,  was  established  to  counter  sus¬ 
pected  Soviet  and  Chinese  brain¬ 
washing  techniques.  The  project  in¬ 
cluded  drug  experiments,  such  as  the 
administering  of  LSD  and  other  hallu¬ 
cinogens  to  unsuspecting  people.  At 
least  two  persons  are  believed  to  have 
died  from  the  experiments,  and  others 
may  have  been  seriously  injured. 


The  litigants  argued  that  the  CIA 
could  not  claim  releasing  the  informa¬ 
tion  could  harm  nation^  security  be¬ 
cause  the  information  was  not  classi¬ 
fied  and  many  of  the  researchers  and 
institutions  were  not  promised  con- 
fldentiality.  The  plaintiffs  also  said 
that  many  involved  with  the  research 
did  not  even  know  the  CIA  was  spon¬ 
soring  it. 

The  CIA  refused  to  comply  with  the 
Fol  request,  citing  a  1947  law  author¬ 
izing  the  director  of  the  agency  “to 
protect  intelligence  sources  and 
methods.” 

The  appeals  court  ordered  the  in¬ 
formation  released,  saying  the  term 
“intelligence  sources”  applied  only 
those  granted  confidentiality. 

In  his  opinion.  Burger  stated  that 
the  appeals  court  “underestimated” 
the  need  of  the  CIA  to  provide  a 
guarantee  of  confidentiality  that  is 
“as  absolute  as  possible.” 

Last  year.  Congress  exempted  the 
CIA’s  “operational  files”  involving 
sources  and  intelligence-gathering 
methods  from  the  Freedom  of  In¬ 
formation  Act. 

The  Supreme  Court’s  decision  will 
limit  much  further  the  disclosure  of 
information  by  the  CIA. 


Unitex  on  the  brink  of  liquidation 


Unitex  Inc.,  the  year-old  Nashua, 
N.H.,  firm  encompassing  seminal 
names  in  computerized  typesetting, 
has  moved  to  the  brink  of  liquidation. 

Unitex  all  but  ceased  operations 
April  15,  leaving  more  than  80  people 
jobless,  and  could  go  to  auction  if 
financing  is  not  found. 

The  Indian  Head  Bank  of  Nashua, 
which  took  control  of  the  company’s 
assets  March  7  in  a  foreclosure  on  a 
defaulted  $4-million  loan  that  was 
taken  to  buy  the  company  last  year, 
left  a  skeleton  staff  of  about  five  peo¬ 
ple,  including  several  engineers. 

The  move  followed  finitless  nego¬ 
tiations  with  several  suitors  to  pur¬ 
chase  the  company’s  assets  from  the 
bank. 

“The  deal  fell  through,”  Edward 
McLaughlin,  a  Unitex  executive  who 
was  among  a  group  of  employees 


seeking  to  buy  the  company,  said  the 
day  after  the  shut  down.  “I’mclearing 
out  my  desk.” 

Bob  Smith,  Unitex  president,  chief 
executive  officer  and  principal  own¬ 
er,  said  from  his  Long  Island  home 
April  17  that  he  was  still  seeking 
financing  to  keep  Unitex  afloat.  Smith 
expected  a  resolution  within  10  days 
and  the  company  to  resume  normal 
operations  quickly.  With  the  com¬ 
pany’s  strong  customer  base,  he  said, 
“The  possibility  of  Unitex  going 
under  is  nil.”  He  added,  “It’s  a  cliff- 
hanger.” 

When  the  bank  initially  intervened, 
it  retained  some  88  out  of  120  Unitex 
employees. 

Unitex  customers  number  between 
300  and  500  worldwide  and  are  mainly 
newspai^rs  using  computer  typeset¬ 
ting  equipment  made  by  Unitex  or  its 
foi^ars,  whose  names  include  Itex, 


Xylogics,  Dymo,  Star  Parts  and 
nioton.  If  the  company  folds  without 
passing  along  its  customer  base,  it  will 
be  the  end  of  a  line  of  products  that 
began  in  the  late  ’40s,  when  Photon 
developed  what  was  considered  the 
first  computerized  phototypesetter. 

A  bank  spokesman  said  offers  to 
buy  Unitex  assets  were  still  being 
considered.  Without  a  buyer  the  pos¬ 
sibility  of  liquidation  by  auction 
threatened,  even  though  the  com¬ 
pany’s  assets  were  considered  of  little 
value  on  the  auction  block.  One  in¬ 
dustry  source  said  Unitex  owed  more 
than  $1  million  to  another  manufac¬ 
turer  for  contract  work. 

Smith  said  Unitex  never  missed  a 
payment  to  the  bank,  that  the  default 
concerned  a  loan  covenant  governing 
the  ratio  of  assets  to  liabilities. 
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Making  newspapers  more  responsible 

Outgoing  ASNE  president  suggests  naming  anonymous  leakers 
who  reveal  government  Information  for  political  motives 


By  Andrew  Radolf 

It’s  time  for  newspapers  to  start 
naming  anonymous  leakers  in  govern¬ 
ment,  outgoing  president  Richard  D. 
Smyser  told  the  American  Society  of 
Newspaper  Editors. 

Smyser,  who  is  also  editor  of  the 
Oak  Ridger  in  Tennessee,  said  news¬ 
papers  need  to  distinguish  between 
confidential  sources  and  “sourcer- 
ers”  whose  real  motives  are  to  ma¬ 
nipulate  the  press  out  of  political  mo¬ 
tives. 

“We  have  set  up  a  well-ordered 
system  (in  which)  government  offi¬ 
cials  can  lie  and  not  be  held  account¬ 
able,’’  Smyser  said  in  giving  the  con¬ 
vention’s  opening  address.  “We 
make  it  easy  for  them  to  be  devious.’’ 

Smyser  said  committing  “journa¬ 
listic  civil  disobedience’’  and  naming 
“who  leaked  what’’  will  go  a  long 
way  towards  improving  newspapers’ 
credibility  with  the  public. 


Smyser  said 
commlWrtg  “loumallsUc 
civil  dlsobedlerKB”  and 
naming  ‘*who  leaked 
what”  will  go  a  long 
towards  Improving 
newspapers’  credibility 
with  the  public. 


In  a  later  session.  New  York  Gov¬ 
ernor  Mario  Cuomo  told  ASNE  “the 
best  hope  for  a  truly  responsible  press 
is  the  free  press  itself. 

“Being  self-critical,  aware  of  its 
limitations,  always  trying  harder  to 
get  the  story  straight,  to  report  con¬ 
flicting  opinions,  to  ferret  out  the  facts 
.  .  .  that’s  never  been  easy,  but  I 
think  it’s  especially  hard  now.’’ 

Cuomo  said  different  American  in¬ 
stitutions  come  under  intense  scru¬ 
tiny  from  time  to  time,  and  with  the 
press  being  in  the  spotlight  now,  its 
credibility  is  bound  to  be  questioned. 

How  newspapers  handle  the  prob¬ 
lem  will  say  a  lot  about  the  profession, 
Cuomo  said,  comparing  the  situation 
to  how  politicians  and  lawyers  re¬ 
bounded  from  Watergate. 


In  an  effort  to  shed  his  “old  liberal¬ 
ism’’  tag,  Cuomo  asked  editors  to  re¬ 
sist  the  “temptation”  to  “make  life 
easier”  and  apply  labels  to  politi¬ 
cians. 

“With  labels  we  can  do  a  kind  of 
mental  shorthand  that  saves  us  the 
discomfiture  of  thought,  allowing  us 
to  pigeonhole  by  stereotype,  to  settle 
for  caricatures  instead  of  candi¬ 
dates,”  he  said. 

Cuomo,  who  has  been  mentioned 
as  a  possible  Democratic  presidential 
candidate  in  1988,  drew  the  biggest 
laugh  of  the  convention  when  he  told 
the  editors  he  “wasn’t  running  for 
anything.” 

Cuomo  was  a  big  hit  with  the  edi¬ 
tors,  using  the  question-answer 
period  to  say  why  he  believes  Presi¬ 
dent  Reagan  will  ultimately  raise 
taxes  to  ease  the  deficit. 

The  President  said  he  would  never 
compromise  on  the  defense  budget 
and  then  he  did,  Cuomo  said.  And  the 
President  said  he  would  never  agree 
to  cutting  Social  Security  and  he  did, 
Cuomo  continued. 

“Is  not  raising  taxes  any  more  sac¬ 
rosanct  than  caring  for  the  elderly?” 
the  governor  asked. 

“He  can  work  a  crowd  better  than 
any  other  politician  around,”  re¬ 
marked  one  editor  of  Cuomo  after 
what  most  editors  seemed  to  agree 
was  a  virtuoso  performance. 

When  they  weren’t  listening  to 
politicians,  or  to  experts  saying  what 
they  thought  politicians  were  going  to 
do,  the  ASNE  members  spent  a  good 
deal  of  their  time  at  the  convention 
being  told  how  to  cover  the  news. 

In  a  session  on  covering  medical 
issues.  Dr.  William  DeVries,  the 
pioneer  in  artificial  heart  transplants, 
said  the  news  media  “need  to  be  more 
disciplined”  in  their  reporting  of  ma¬ 
jor  medical  stories. 

“Put  the  voyeuristic  side  behind 
the  information  side,”  he  said. 
“Otherwise  you  will  turn  the  families 
and  physicians  against  you.” 

Devries  said  “overzealousness” 
on  the  part  of  the  media  in  covering 
artiflciaJ  heart  transplants  could  re¬ 
sult  in  an  otherwise  suitable  candidate 
rejecting  the  operation  because  he 
does  not  want  to  subject  his  family  to 
the  ensuing  pressure  from  the  press. 

However,  Dr.  Arthur  Caplan,  a 


bioethicist  at  the  Hastings  Center  in 
New  York,  said  reporters  were 
“overdependent  on  authorities”  in 
covering  medical  stories. 

“You  are  being  manipulated  by  the 
news  managers.  There’s  not  enough 
good  old-fashioned  digging,”  he  said. 

Caplan  also  said  that  the  media 
tended  to  “seek  out  (medical)  ethi- 
cists  only  when  things  look  bad. 
Questions  of  ethics  are  just  as  impor¬ 
tant  when  things  are  going  well.’' 

For  example,  Caplan  said,  few  in 
the  media  questioned  the  ethics  of 
continuing  the  lumpectomy  versus 
mastectomy  trial  for  breast  cancer 
treatment  for  several  more  years 
“when  the  lumpectomy  started  to 
look  just  as  good.” 


"Put  the  voyeuristic 
side  behind  the 
Information  side,”  he 
said.  “Otherwise  you  will 
turn  the  families  and 
physicians  against  you.” 


As  a  result,  he  said,  many  women 
were  asked  to  undergo  a  mastectomy 
for  the  sake  of  the  experiment  when  a 
lumpectomy  may  have  been  just  as 
effective. 

Caplan  said  the  media  also  was  not 
doing  enough  reporting  on  the  priva¬ 
tization  of  health  care  and  on  the 
“strengths  and  weaknesses”  of  the 
medic^  regulatory  bureaucracy. 

At  a  session  on  coverage  of  the  arts, 
editors  were  told  they  should  hire 
people  as  critics  who  are  both  qual¬ 
ified  for  the  task  and  able  to  write 
literate,  interesting  prose. 

“It’s  so  boring.  It’s  so  badly  writ¬ 
ten,”  commented  Beverly  Sills,  of 
most  of  the  music  criticism  she  sees  in 
daily  newspapers. 

Sills,  a  former  opera  star  and  now 
director  of  the  New  York  City  Opera, 
complained  that  “no  one  investigates 
the  qualifications  of  art  critics  very 
carefully.  More  care  is  needed.” 

Sills  also  criticized  newspapers  for 
“supporting  the  hype  and  putting  ev¬ 
ery  time  you  burp  into  the  paper.” 

(Continued  on  page  18) 
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Minority  representation  in  newsrooms  has  staiied 


A  year  after  the  American  Society 
of  Newspaper  Editors  announced  it 
was  stepping  up  efforts  to  improve 
minority  representation  in  news¬ 
rooms,  things  have  actually  gotten  a 
little  bit  worse. 

In  1983,  minority  employment 
amounted  to  5.76%  of  total  newsroom 
employment  in  the  U.S.,  according  to 
Wallace  Terry,  author  and  former 
Time  correspondent.  In  1984,  minor¬ 
ity  employment  declined  to  5.72%. 

As  a  result  of  the  slow  progress, 
Terry  noted  that  ASNE’s  goal  of  hav¬ 
ing  minority  newsroom  representa¬ 
tion  be  at  the  same  levels  as  their  per¬ 
centage  of  the  general  population  has 
now  been  pushed  back  from  the  year 
2000  all  the  way  to  2055. 

Terry  said  there  are  3,080  minority 
journalists  in  newsrooms  out  of  total 
newsroom  employment  of  53,800  in 
the  U.S.  He  added  that  three  out  of 
five  newsrooms  continue  to  have  no 
minorities  at  all. 

“I  want  to  see  the  complexion  of 
this  audience  change,”  Terry  said. 


adding  that  more  blacks  were  needed 
in  the  ranks  of  top  management  to 
serve  as  role  models  for  the  young. 

Terry  also  criticized  what  he  saw  as 
the  tendency  for  white  journalists  to 
view  black  reporters  as  blacks  first 
and  journalists  second. 

Using  his  own  experience  as  a  Viet¬ 
nam  correspondent  as  an  example, 
Terry  said  he  is  often  asked  to  write 
about  the  black  experience  in  Viet¬ 
nam,  yet  never  sou^t  for  his  account 
of  the  Vietcong  attack  on  the  U.S. 
embassy  in  Saigon  during  the  Tet 
Offensive  even  though  “I  was  at  the 
embassy.” 

Speaiung  on  the  same  panel  as  Ter¬ 
ry,  former  Georgia  State  Senator  Ju¬ 
lian  Bond  said  newspapers  are  not 
doing  enough  reporting  on  the  plight 
of  blacks  in  America  today. 

Blacks  are  getting  poorer,  their  in¬ 
fant  mortality  rate  is  rising  and  their 
avenue  of  legal  redress  through  the 
courts  “is  being  cut  off  by  the  current 
administration,”  Bond  said.  “We 
'badly  need  examination  of  the  gov¬ 


ernment’s  actions  and  I  don’t  see 
enough  of  it  today.” 

In  an  earlier  session  on  minority 
hiring,  John  F.  Greenman  of  the 
Akron  (Ohio)  Beacon  Journal,  told 
editors  the  commitment  “must  be 
made  by  the  publisher  and  everyone 
must  get  the  w'ord  out.” 

David  V.  Hawpe,  managing  editor 
of  the  Louisville  Courier-Journal,  re¬ 
marked  that  minority  talent  comes 
from  all  types  of  educational  and  per¬ 
sonal  backgrounds. 

Mervin  Aubesin,  also  a  Courier- 
Journal  editor  and  president  of  the 
National  Association  of  Black  Jour¬ 
nalists,  disputed  the  notion  that  re¬ 
cruiting  minorities  is  difficult  because 
there  are  not  enough  qualified  people 
out  there. 

“I  get  plenty  of  calls  from  young 
black  talent  trying  to  find  out  where 
the  jobs  are,”  he  said,  noting  he  cur¬ 
rently  has  132  resumes  on  his  desk. 
“The  talent  is  out  there  and  we  simply 
have  to  go  and  use  it.” 


Hotel  went  all-out  for  its  guest  editors 


The  Sheraton  Washington  Hotel 
greeted  editors  checking  in  for  the 
American  Society  of  Newspaper  Edi¬ 
tors  convention  with  a  reminder  of 
what  newspapering  was  like  45  years 
ago. 

The  hotel  transformed  its  concierge 
desk  into  a  circa- 1940s  newsstand 
decorated  with  copies  of  newspapers 
from  around  the  country.  The  hotel 
also  deocorated  its  lobby  columns 
with  front  pages  from  various  dailies 


Sheraton  staff  person  Larry  Berry 
"hawking"  papers. 


,3i5r». ' 


and  had  a  newspaper  boy,  costumed  istration  desk,  and  dressed  its  clerks 

for  the  period,  hawking  papers  to  the  in  ink-stained  white  shirts  with  arm 

caUof“Extra,  extra,  read  dl  about  it,  bands  and  pressman’s  caps  made 

editors  check  into  the  Sheraton  from  folded  newspapers. 

Washington  for  ASNE  convention.”  Other  “relics”  from  the  1940s  on 

display  in  the  lobby  included  galley 
The  hotel  also  set  up  a  pressroom  trays,  lead  plates  and  enlarged  photos 
from  the  period,  complete  with  old-  of  old  newsrooms, 
fashioned  typewriters  and  clocks  To  top  it  off,  the  hotel  also  set  up  a 
showing  the  times  in  key  news  cities.  large  video  screen  where  editors 

In  a  final  touch,  the  hotel  hung  four  could  view  “Citizen  Kane”  and 

large  green  eyeshades  above  the  reg-  “Front  Page.” 


Concierge  desk  takes  on  a  new  look  as  it  is  transfonned  into  the  Sheraton 
Washington  Newsstand. 
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Gannett  acts  to  prevent  potential  takeover 


The  Gannett  Co.  has  joined  the 
growing  list  of  publicly  held  newspa¬ 
per  companies  which  are  taking  steps 
to  protect  against  takeover  bids. 

The  company’s  proxy  statement 
for  its  May  21  annual  meeting  asks 
shareholders  to  approve  two  mea¬ 
sures  which  management  states 
would  reduce  the  chance  of  a  hostile 
takeover. 

The  statement  added  these  mea¬ 
sures  were  not  being  made  “in  re¬ 
sponse  to  any  pending  or  threatened 
effort  to  gain  control.’’ 


One  proposal  is  to  require  a  vote  of 
at  least  80%  of  outstanding  shares  for 
certain  business  combinations,  in¬ 
cluding  mergers. 

The  second  proposal  would  change 
directors’  terms  so  that  only  one-third 
could  be  voted  out  at  an  annual 
meeting. 

Media  companies  have  caught  the 
eye  of  takeover  specialists  because 
the  market  value  of  their  stock  is  con¬ 
sidered  to  be  low  in  relation  to  the 
value  of  their  assets,  especially  when 


the  assets  are  considered  indi¬ 
vidually. 

Gannett,  with  85  daily  newspapers, 
many  radio  and  television  stations,  an 
outdoor  advertising  business  and 
other  properties,  would  be  vulnerable 
to  a  takeover  for  just  such  a  reason. 

However,  such  a  bid  would  be  cost¬ 
ly.  Vice  chairman  Douglas  McCor- 
kindale  recently  told  stock  analysts 
that  Gannett’ s  stock  has  a  market 
value  of  $4.5  billion  and  a  hostile 
takeover  would  cost  in  the  neighbor¬ 
hood  of  $6  billion. 


Woodward  subpoenaed  in  Belushi  death  inquiry 


A  lawyer  defending  a  Canadian 
woman  accused  of  murder  in  the  1982 
drug  death  of  actor  John  Belushi  has 
subpoenaed  Washington  Post  assis¬ 
tant  managing  editor  Bob  Woodward 
to  testify  at  the  preliminary  hearing. 

Woodward  is  the  author  of  the  best 
seller,  “Wired:  The  Short  Life  &  Fast 
Times  of  John  Belushi.’’ 

Los  Angeles  attorney  Howard  L. 
Weitzman,  who  is  defending  Cathy 
Evelyn  Smith,  said  he  also  is  seeking 
Woodward’s  unpublished  notes  and 
records  used  to  write  the  book. 

“We  are  requesting  not  only  the 


person  but  all  the  source  material 
from  the  book  that  deals  with  Cathy 
and  with  Belushi,”  Weitzman 
announced. 

Weitzman,  who  won  an  acquittal 
last  year  for  auto  magnate  John  DeLo- 
rean  on  drug  trafficking  charges,  also 
is  attempting  to  subpoena  National 
Enquirer  editor  Ian  Calder  and  En¬ 
quirer  reporters  Anthony  Brenna  and 
Larry  H^ey  for  the  preliminary  hear¬ 
ing  scheduled  for  April  30  in  Los 
Angeles  Superior  Court. 

(There  was  a  possibility  as  E&P 


went  to  press  that  Weitzman  would 
seek  a  delay  of  the  hearing.) 

In  an  Enquirer  interview  with  Bren¬ 
na  and  Haley,  Smith  was  quoted  as 
saying  she  repeatedly  injected  Be¬ 
lushi  with  “speedballs”  —  mixtures 
of  heroin  and  cocaine  —  in  the  hours 
before  he  died. 

Woodward’s  book  contains  a 
lengthy  account  of  Belushi’s 
addiction  to  drugs,  chiefly  cocaine. 

“Wired’s”  appendix  lists  217  peo¬ 
ple  who  granted  him  on-the-record  in¬ 
terviews  for  the  book,  including 
Smith. 


Gartner  may  resign  from  ASNE  board  post 


Michael  Gartner,  who  will  leave 
his  post  as  editorial  chairman  of  the 
Des  Moines  Register  in  the  wake  of  its 
acquisition  by  Gannett,  has  pledged 
that  if  he  finds  no  new  editing  job  by 
the  fall  he  will  resign  from  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors’ 
board  of  directors. 

At  the  ASNE  convention  in 
Washington,  D.C.,  last  week,  Gart¬ 
ner  moved  up  from  secretary  to  vice 
president  and  is  next  in  line  to  be  pres¬ 
ident. 


The  ASNE  bylaws  require  that 
members  be  directing  editors  of  their 
newspapers  in  order  to  qualify. 

ASNE  plans  to  have  its  members 
vote  next  year  on  whether  senior  edi¬ 
tors  of  wire  services  should  be 
allowed  to  join. 

ASNE  members  to  fill  seven  vacant 
seats  on  the  board. 

Elected  to  three-year  terms  were 
Burl  Osborne,  Dallas  Morning  News, 
with  204  votes;  Judith  Clabes, 
Covington  (Ky.)  Post,  with  180; 


James  B.  King,  Seattle  Times,  169; 
Rolfe  Neill,  Charlotte  Observer  and 
News,  159,  and  Susan  Miller,  Cham- 
paign-Urbana  News-Gazette,  158. 

Elected  to  a  two-year  term  was 
Arnold  Rosenfeld,  Austin  American- 
Statesman,  with  146  votes. 

John  O.  Emmerich  of  the  Green¬ 
wood  (Miss.)  Commonwealth  won  a 
one-year  seat  with  145  votes.  Emmer¬ 
ich  tied  with  William  Hilliard  of  the 
Portland  Oregonian  in  the  vote 
count,  but  won  the  seat  on  a  coin  toss. 


Winship  to  head  American  committee  of  I  PI 


Thomas  Winship  of  the  Gannett 
Center  for  Media  Studies,  Columbia 
University,  and  former  editor  of  the 
Boston  Globe,  was  elected  chairman 
of  the  American  committee  of  the  In¬ 
ternational  Press  Institute  at  a  meet¬ 
ing  in  Washington,  D.C.,  last  week. 

Winship  succeeds  Robert  M.  White 
II  of  the  Mexico  (Mo.)  Ledger. 

Eugene  Patterson,  chairman  of  the 
Times  Publishing  Co.,  St.  Petersburg, 
Fla.,  was  elected  vice  chairman. 
David  Laventhol,  publisher  of  News- 


day,  was  reelected  secretary- 
treasurer. 

Richard  Leonard,  editor  of  the  Mil¬ 
waukee  Journal,  is  chairman  of  the 
international  board  of  IPl,  and  Laven¬ 
thol  is  a  member  of  that  board. 

Elected  to  the  board  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  committee  for  three-year  terms, 
expiring  in  1988,  were: 

H.  Brandt  Ayers,  Anniston  (Ala.) 
Star;  William  M.  Boyd,  New  Bruns¬ 
wick  (N.J.)  Home  News',  Robert  U. 


Brown,  Editor  &  Publisher;  How¬ 
ard  H.  Hays  Jr.,  Riverside  (Calif.) 
Press-Enterprise',  John  Quinn,  Gan¬ 
nett  Newspapers,  and  Robert  M. 
White  II. 

The  American  committee  in  1984 
collected  dues  and  contributions 
totaling  $71,650,  of  which  $68,250 
was  sent  to  international  headquar¬ 
ters  in  London. 

IPI  now  has  members  in  67  coun¬ 
tries.  Its  next  annual  meeting  will  be 
in  Vienna  May  11,  1986. 
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UPl  to  investment  firm:  Stop  it! 

Firm  representing  UPl’s  major  owners  Is  told  to  stop  circulating 
a  letter  offering  their  83%  stake  In  the  wire  service 


By  Mark  Fitzgerald 
and  Andrew  Radolf 


United  Press  International  has  told 
an  investment  firm  representing 
majority  owners  Douglas  F.  Ruhe  and 
William  E.  Geissler  to  stop  circulating 
a  letter  offering  their  83%  stake  in  the 
wire  service. 

In  a  strongly  worded  letter  to  the 
New  York  investment  firm.  Laden- 
burg,  Thalmann  &  Co.,  UPI  attorney 
Lisa  Greer  of  Lawler,  Felix  &  Hall  in 
Los  Angeles  said  the  offering 
“seriously  interefered  with”  the 
March  7  agreement  designed  to  re¬ 
capitalize  the  ailing  news  service  and 
restructure  its  ownership. 

“Your  unqualified  offer  of  a  con¬ 
trolling  interest  in  UPI  thwarts  the  let¬ 
ter  and  spirit  of  the  agreement  of 
Messrs.  Ruhe  and  Geissler  to  refrain 
from  negotiating  the  sale  of,  selling,  or 
entering  into  an  agreement  to  sell  their 
Media  News  Corporation  stock,” 
Greer  wrote. 


Privately,  a  UPI  source 
said  that  Ruhe’s 
statement  that  he  and 
Geissler  could  sell  their 
stake  without  strings 
after  July  4  was  “not 
necessarily  Inaccurate, 
but  misleading.” 


(Media  News  Corp.  is  the  Nash¬ 
ville-based  company  through  which 
Ruhe  and  Geissler  bought  their  con¬ 
trolling  interest  in  UPI  for  $1  from 
E.W.  Scripps  Co.) 

“(The  letter)  also  creates  confusion 
as  to  the  identity  of  the  party  having 
control  of  UPI  and  its  recapitaliza¬ 
tion,”  the  letter  continues.  “To  the 
extent  that  sales  negotiation  by 
Messrs.  Ruhe  and  Geissler  constitute 
a  breach  of  that  agreement,  by  your 
actions  you  are  abetting  and  maybe 
inducing  such  breach.” 

The  reaction  from  UPI  came  after 
several  days  in  which  Ruhe  for  the 
first  time  since  the  recapitalization 
agreement  was  again  in  the  forefront 


of  news  about  the  company. 

On  March  27,  Porter  Bibb,  repre¬ 
senting  Ladenberg,  Thalmann,  sent  a 
letter  to  about  30  companies  and  indi¬ 
viduals  offering  an  83%  controlling 
interest  in  UPI.  Geissler  is  married  to 
Bibb’s  ex-wife. 

Though  the  source  of  the  offering 
was  not  identified,  that  is  the  stake 
Ruhe  and  Geissler  held  prior  to  the 
restructuring  agreement,  when  the 
two  agreed  to  relinquish  management 
control  and  reinstate  UPI  chairman 
Luis  Nogales,  whom  they  had  fired 
just  three  days  earlier. 

Under  that  a^eement,  which  fol¬ 
lowed  a  cash  crisis,  Ruhe  and  Geissler 
put  their  stake  in  a  proxy  controlled 
by  Ruhe,  Nogales  and  Wire  Service 
Guild  president  William  Morrissey. 

A  few  days  after  the  letter  became 
public  knowledge,  Ruhe  told  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Sun-Times  that  several  parties 
“with  sufficient  financial  strength”  to 
buy  UPI  had  emerged  —  and  that  it 
would  probably  be  Ruhe  and  Geissler 
rather  than  the  UPI  proxy  group 
which  would  sell  the  company. 

Ruhe  said  that  under  terms  of  the 
agreement,  he  and  Geissler  would  be 
free  to  sell  the  company  without  man¬ 
agement  approval  ^ter  July  4,  when  a 
120-day  deadline  on  the  recapitaliza¬ 
tion  expires.  Further,  Ruhe  told  the 
newspaper  that  he  thought  UPI’s 
board  and  proxy  group  would  not  set¬ 
tle  on  a  buyer  before  then. 

UPI  was  silent  for  days  after  the 
statements  and  then  reacted  with  the 
letter  and  cautious  public  statements. 

“The  program  to  recapitalize  UPI 
is  proceeding  right  on  schedule  and  as 
called  for  in  the  agreement.  I  am  con¬ 
fident  that  our  plan  will  be  completed 
promptly,  and  approved  by  the  board 
of  directors,”  Nogales  said  in  a  pre¬ 
pared  statement. 

Nogales  added  that  UPI  was  “mak¬ 
ing  progress  in  our  discussions  with 
the  creditors”  and  that  the  creditors 
—  who  are  owed  a  reported  $17  mil¬ 
lion —  “have  expressed  confidence  in 
the  new  UPI  operating  team.” 

Privately,  a  UPI  source  said  that 
Ruhe’s  statement  that  he  and  Geissler 
could  sell  their  stake  without  strings 
after  July  4  was  “not  necessarily  in¬ 
accurate,  but  misleading.” 

The  source  said  that  the  current 


management  team  is  confident  a  new 
equity  partner  will  be  found  before  the 
120-day  deadline  lapses. 

The  source  also  emphasized  that 
UPI’s  reaction  to  Ruhe’s  statement 
and  the  sales  offer  letter  was  quite 
muted. 

“All  we  did  was  send  a  harsh  letter 
—  we  could  have  gone  to  court,”  the 
source  said. 

Bibb  of  the  investment  firm  did  not 
return  phone  messages  and  had  no 
immediate  reaction  to  the  UPI  letter. 

Nogales  also  recently  addressed 
the  American  Society  of  Newspaper 
Editors’  convention  in  Washington 
where  he  stated  that,  despite  all  of  its 
troubles,  UPI  is  continuing  to  show  an 
operating  profit. 


‘The  program  to 
reacapitallze  UPI  Is 
proceeding  right  on 
schedule  and  as  called 
for  In  the  agreement’  — 
UPI  chairman  Luis 
Nogales. 


“We  have  every  confidence  we  will 
continue  to  manage  the  company 
profitably  and  that  you  will  continue 
to  get  a  quality  product,”  he  said. 

UPI’s  talks  with  creditors  over  how 
to  recapitalize  the  company  will  con¬ 
tinue  for  the  next  three  or  four 
months,  Nogales  said.  He  stated  con¬ 
verting  debt  into  equity  was  just  one 
possibility  and  that  negotiating  a 
“longer  payout”  for  UPI’s  debt  was 
also  being  considered. 

UPI  owes  its  creditors  about  $17 
million. 

Nogales  said  the  goal  of  the  recapi¬ 
talization  is  to  “bring  in  new  inves¬ 
tors.” 

Nogales  conceded  to  ASNE  that 
UPI’s  creditors  could  shut  down  the 
wire  service,  but  he  did  not  see  that 
happening.  “We’re  looking  forward 
to  a  lot  of  cooperation,”  he  stated. 

He  remarked  that  UPI  has  “a  lot  of 
costs  which  can  be  eliminated”  once 
its  debt  is  restructured,  including  in¬ 
terest  payments.  He  added  that  UPI 
would  no  longer  have  to  lease  equip- 
(Continued  on  page  18) 
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Severe  vs.  the  Times 

The  case  has  escalated  to  a  fierce  contest 
of  reputations  likely  to  render  few  victors 


By  M.K.  Guzda 

What  began  three  years  ago  as  a  labor  dispute  between 
the  New  York  Times  and  veteran  reporter  Richard  Severo 
has  escalated  to  a  flerce  contest  of  reputations  likely  to 
render  few  victors. 

In  arbitration  hearings  since  February  1984,  the  news¬ 
paper  and  Severo  have  argued  the  reasons  why  Severo 
was  transferred  in  1982  from  the  science  department  to  the 
metro  desk.  Severo  says  the  Times  wants  to  squelch  his 
investigative  reporting  and  purge  his  politics  from  the 
editori^  family.  In  an  effort  to  harass  and  intimidate  him, 
he  says,  the  Times  has  invoked  an  unspecific  book  pub¬ 
lishing  policy  he  allegedly  violated. 

The  Times  contends  that  Severo  is  an  inadequate  sci¬ 
ence  writer,  and  his  quarrelsome,  obstructive  personality 
eventually  necessitated  the  transfer  to  restore  harmony  in 
the  science  department.  In  publisher  Arthur  Sulzberger’s 
words,  the  bottom  line  “is  the  right  of  the  Times  to  transfer 
a  reporter  from  one  assignment  to  another.’’  (See  E&P, 
Aug.  25,  1984) 

But  the  arbitration,  filed  by  the  Newspaper  Guild,  goes 
beyond  a  transfer  between  desks.  The  testimony  empha¬ 
sizes  a  conflict  between  an  award-winning  journalist  and 
the  higher  echelon  of  a  newspaper  paragon.  Both  sides 
have  leveled  accusations  questioning  the  other’s  motives, 
ethics,  honesty  and  reputation. 

The  Guild  presented  its  side  during  the  first  12  months  of 
hearings  before  putting  the  ball  in  the  Times’  court  last 
month.  After  more  than  5,000  pages  of  testimony,  28  wit¬ 
nesses  and  480  exhibits  from  both  sides  so  far,  the  Times 
has  asked  arbitrator  James  V.  Altieri  to  dismiss  the  case  on 
contractual  grounds:  the  Guild  failed  to  file  the  grievance 
in  a  timely  fashion;  and  the  Times’  right  to  transfer  is  not 
arbitrable  under  the  terms  of  the  contract. 

Altieri  is  expected  to  render  a  decision  in  May  on  the 
Times  motion  to  dismiss. 

An  award-winning  reporter  soon  after  he  began  his  jour¬ 
nalism  career  in  1954,  Severo  impressed  many  of  those 
with  whom  he  worked  and  those  about  whom  he  wrote. 
Through  citations  and  internal  memos,  his  files  suggest  a 
reputation  for  tenacity,  accuracy,  speed  and  style. 

The  Guild’s  side,  as  argued  by  attorney  Philip  Tobin, 
has  drawn  testimony  from  respected  journalists  and 
sources  supporting  Severo. 

Hal  Haley,  who  supervised  Severo  in  1968  on  the  CBS 
Weekend  News,  extolled  the  reporter  as  “always  accu¬ 
rate.  .  .  a  fast  writer  ...  got  along  very  well  ...  a  like¬ 
able  guy,  good  sense  of  humor,  wry  sense  of  humor.’’ 

Robert  Boyle,  senior  writer  for  Sports  Illustrated,  be¬ 
came  familiar  with  Severo  in  1974  when  the  Times  reporter 
wrote  about  the  Hudson  River  marshland  and,  later,  PCB 
contamination  of  the  estuary.  Boyle  said  he  thought 
Severo  was  “a  hell  of  a  good  reporter  .  .  .  absolutely  pre¬ 
cise  .  .  .  absolutely  A  number  one  ...  the  only  writer  in 
the  press  whose  works  I  have  ever  clipped  regularly  for  my 
own  references  because  I  knew  they  were  rock  solid.” 

Nicholas  Ashford,  associate  professor  of  technology 


and  policy,  and,  director  of  the  Center  for  Policy  Alterna¬ 
tives  at  the  Massachusetts  Institute  for  Technology,  said 
he  could  think  of  “no  other  reporter  whom  I  know  is  as 
accurate,  as  precise,  as  thorough,  patient  in  his  investiga¬ 
tion  of  the  scientific  facts,  leg^  facts,  political  facts.” 

On  the  homefront.  Times  columnist  Sydney  Schanberg, 
who  as  metro  editor  supervised  Severo  between  1976  and 
1979,  found  no  fault  in  the  reporter’s  work  or  attitude. 

“I  think  it’s  impressive  work,”  Schanberg  responded 
when  asked  to  describe  Severo’s  reportorial  quality.  “I 
can’t  think  of  an  occasion  when  there  was  reason  to  ques¬ 
tion  a  fact  or  a  circumstance  in  one  of  his  stories  ...  1 
don’t  recall  any  time  we  had  complaints  about  such  things 
or  had  to  run  a  correction  or  anything  else  like  that.” 

Schanberg  was  annoyed  when  Severo  transferred  to 
science,  but  “after  thinking  it  over  and  putting  my  own 
sense  of  loss  of  a  valued  staff  member  aside,”  endorsed 
the  request. 

A  meticulous  reporter,  Severo  was  able  to  comprehend 
and  present  complex  issues,  Schanberg  said.  He  re¬ 
sponded  well  under  deadline  pressure,  producing  thought¬ 
ful  and  “very  readable”  copy. 

“In  my  experience,  what  I  got  from  Mr.  Severo  was 
what  I  expected,  a  very  thorough  job,”  he  said. 

Schanberg  testified  that  Severo  got  along  with  his  fellow 
colleagues  and  editors.  He  recognized  that  Severo  was  “a 
passionate  reporter  who  fought  hard  for  his  stories,  for  his 
space,  for  covering  things  he  wanted  to  cover,  that  be¬ 
cause  of  his  passion,  he  could  complicate  life  for  an  edi¬ 
tor.”  However,  he  said,  in  Severo’s  case  the  quality  of 
journalism  justified  the  personality. 

“I  had  always  felt  that  the  difficulty  was  far  outweighed 
by  the  product,  by  the  value  of  what  he  produced,  and  that 
it  was  always  worth  the  effort,  the  time  and  effort  to  spend 
with  his  determination  and  his  debates  and  his  passion.” 

In  the  17  years  Severo  has  worked  at  the  Times,  he  has 
won  27  awards  and  been  nominated  for  the  Pulitzer  four 
times.  Although  he  was  known  for  a  feisty  personality,  his 
professional  reputation  was  highly  regarded  —  not  unlike 
that  of  some  of  his  colleagues  and  superiors.  When  he 
transferred  to  science  in  1979,  something  went  askew. 

Severo  says  life  on  the  science  desk  went  basically 
without  incident  until  he  covered  a  story  in  November 
1981  about  a  young  woman  afflicted  with  neurofibromoto- 
sis  —  Elephant  Man’s  disease.  Thinking  the  subject  would 
make  a  “compelling  book,”  he  says  he  consulted  deputy 
managing  editor  Arthur  Gelb,  vice  chairman  of  the  New 
York  Times  Company  Sidney  Gruson  and  Sam  Summer¬ 
lin,  general  manager  of  Times’  syndication  service. 

Severo’s  agent,  Jed  Mattes  of  International  Creative 
Management,  met  with  Summerlin,  who  gave  permission 
for  Severo  to  sell  the  book  in  a  general  auction  scheduled 
for  Feb.  4,  1982.  He  said  he  also  spoke  with  Jonathan 
Segal,  vice  president  of  Times  Books. 

But  one  week  prior  to  that  final  submission  date,  Severo 
was  told  by  Rosenthal  through  science  director  Richard 
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Flaste  to  stop  the  auction,  that  the  book  “Lisa  H.,"  was 
the  property  of  the  New  York  Times. 

Mattes  sent  a  letter  to  publisher  Arthur  “Punch”  Sulz¬ 
berger  for  clarification,  saying  Severo  would  be  sharing 
the  profits  with  “Lisa  H.” 

But  the  letter  went  unanswered.  Because  the  bidding 
was  well  in  progress,  the  auction  proceeded  as  scheduled 
with  Harper  &  Row  outbidding  Times  Books  by  $12,500. 

(When  Severo  sold  “Lisa  H.”  to  Harper  &  Row,  the 
New  York  Times  Company  owned  Times  Books.  In  Octo¬ 
ber  1984,  Times  Books  was  sold  to  Random  House  for  an 
undisclosed  amount.  (See  E&P,  Nov.  3,  1984.) 

Although  the  Times  ultimately  allowed  Severo  to  auc¬ 
tion  the  book,  Rosenthal  maintained  in  testimony  that 
Severn’s  book  “is  the  intellectual  fruit  of  the  New  York 
Times.”  The  reporter  should  have  accepted  Times  Books’ 
offer  of  $37,500,  (increased  from  an  original  $30,000^  be¬ 
cause  the  book  was  derived  from  a  Times  assignment. 

“1  would  consider  that  a  reasonable  man,  given  an  offer 
of  $37,000,  would  say  that  because  I  was  a  Times  reporter, 
I  got  this  assignment  and  I  was  able  to  carry  it  out,  that  that 
might  be  in  the  realm  of  competition,”  Rosenthal  said. 

“Other  people  might  disagree.  It’s  a  subjective  matter 
.  .  .  but  if  you  ask  me  about  it,  yes,  I  think  it  was  a 
competitive  figure  for  a  reasonable  person  interested  in  his 
status  on  the  New  York  Times,  and  it  was  that  status  that 
enabled  him  to  write  it.” 

The  matter  was  further  complicated  when  Rosenthal 
found  out  after  the  auction  that  Severo  would  be  sharing 
the  profits  with  his  source.  The  science  writer  immediately 
was  taken  off  the  story  because  “what  Mr.  Severo  was 
doing  is  something  I  consider  wrong  .  .  .  that  the  person 
he  signed  the  contract  with  was  the  source  not  only  of  the 
book  he  was  planning  to  write,  but  was  to  continue  to  be 
the  source  of  articles  in  the  New  York  Times,  which  meant 
that  we  as  the  New  York  Times  would  have  been  paying 
unwittingly  or  unknowingly  for  information  gathered  .  .  . 

“All  I  tried  to  do  when  I  saw  a  policy  that  I  thought  was 
being  violated,  or  in  this  case,  when  I  thought  something 
unjoumalistic  was  taking  place,  questionable,  I  felt  it  my 
duty  to  stop  it,  call  it  to  the  attention  of  somebody  else  who 
might  have  had  more  time  to  deal  with  it.” 


On  the  homefront,  Times  columnist 
Sydney  Schanberg,  who  as  metro  editor 
supervised  Severo  between  1976  and 
1979,  found  no  fault  in  the  reporter’s 
work  or  attitude. 


But  according  to  some  Times  writers,  the  policies  are  at 
best  vague,  and  at  worst  arbitrary. 

Pulitzer-winning  columnist  Russell  Baker  has  published 
five  books,  “collections  of  columns  from  the  New  York 
Times,”  with  outside  publishers.  Economics  writer 
Leonard  Silk  authored  or  co-authored  nearly  10  books 
published  outside  of  Times  Books,  some  of  them  drawing 
directly  from  material  directly  published  in  the  paper. 
Pulitzer-winning  columnist  Tom  Wicker  published  with 
other  houses  five  books  which  came  from  knowledge 
gained  at  the  Times.  Several  others  testified  to  selling  their 
books  outside  of  Times  Books  despite  their  relevancy  to 
Times  articles,  because  Times  Books  was  outbid. 

The  policies  “were,  again,  not  terribly  clear  in  my  mind 
on  exactly  what  they  meant,”  said  Silk.  “I  would  have  to 
say  that  I  interpreted  them  as  not  trying  to  enforce  a 
general  principle  that  people  who  worked  for  the  Times 


had  to  publish  with  the  Times.” 

Wicker  said  he  has  been  exempt  from  the  policies. 

“Insofar  as  I  know  of  my  own  knowledge,  there  is  no 
such  policy,”  Wicker  testified.  “I  know  by  hearsay  and  by 
various  accounts  I  have  seen  here  and  there  that  there  is  a 
more  formal  Times  policy  that  applies  to  other  writers,  and 
I  can’t  state  precisely  what  it  is,  but  I  think  it  asserts  a 
considerable  New  York  Times  claim  to  stories  that  have 
been  covered  by  New  York  Times  reporters. 

“That’s  my  understanding  of  the  policy  that  has  been 
applied  to  other  people.” 

Severo  says  in  his  case,  the  publishing  incident  deto¬ 
nated  a  festering  antagonism  between  the  reporter’s  liberal 
and  the  paper’s  conservative  politics.  Almost  immediate¬ 
ly,  his  superiors,  particularly  science  director  Flaste,  re¬ 
taliated  by  shunning  him 
and  treating  him  scorn¬ 
fully,  he  says. 

Nine  months  later  he 
was  transferred  back  to 
the  metro  desk  from  sci¬ 
ence. 

“The  consensus 
among  the  editors  was 
that  the  best  way  to 
solve  the  problem  —  it 
would  never  be  solved 
in  the  science  depart¬ 
ment  —  was  to  transfer 
Mr.  Severo  to  the  metro 
desk  where  he  had 
worked  for  years  and 
years,  and  where  he  had 
done,  despite  his  less 
admirable  qualities, 
some  very  good  work,” 

Rosenthal  said. 

His  science  desk 
workload  diminished  from  29  by  lined  stories  in  1981  to 
four  the  following  year.  Back  on  the  metro  desk,  he  says  he 
was  asked  to  write  obituaries  and  glorified  briefs.  Story 
ideas  he  presented  to  his  superiors  through  memos  were 
ignored,  unanswered  or  declined,  he  says. 

His  status,  he  adds,  had  been  relegated  to  that  of  “non¬ 
person”  in  an  effort  to  frustrate  him  into  quitting. 

The  Times  version,  argued  by  attorney  John  Stanton, 
describes  Severo  as  suffering  from  a  “persecution”  com¬ 
plex,  as  someone  chronically  suspicious  of  his  superiors. 

Rosenthal  testified  that  deputy  managing  editor  Gelb 
delivered  complaints  from  Flaste,  assistant  science  editor 
Holcolmb  Noble  and  former  science  director  William 
Stockton.  They  found  Severo  “almost  impossible  to  work 
with,  highly  suspicious,  noncollegial  .  .  .  difficult  to 
edit.”  He  argued  with  his  editors,  defied  their  requests  and 
interrupted  the  normal  flow  of  the  science  department. 

Rosenthal  said  the  editors  also  reported  being  tape- 
recorded  by  Severo  on  various  occasions.  He  punctuated 
that  criticism  by  saying,  “I  had  experience  with  it.  Mr. 
Gelb  had  experience  with  it.  Virtually  every  editor  whoev¬ 
er  worked  with  Mr.  Severo  had  experience  with  it.” 

Rosenthal  said  Severn’s  difficulties  were  exceptional. 

“Oh,  I  met  many  reporters  who  were  feisty,  didn’t  like 
what  was  being  done  to  one  story  or  another.  But  I  recall 
nobody  in  my  career  at  the  New  York  Times  who  was 
quite  like  Mr.  Severo.” 

More  specific  complaints  come  from  Flaste,  who  in  1979 
moved  as  assistant  editor  of  style  to  deputy  director  of 
science.  He  also  served  as  a  columnist  on  childbearing, 
layout  man  and  copy  editor  at  Style,  and  worked  in  the 
(Continued  on  page  34) 
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Speeding  up  its  pian 

Newsday  has  been  creeping  into  New  York  City  for  the  past  few 
years;  now  It  is  taking  more  steps  to  boost  Its  reader  share 


By  Andrew  Radolf 

Lx»ng  Island  Newsday’ s  New  York 
edition  hit  the  newstands  with  a  200 
cover  price  on  April  IS  as  the  tabloid 
attempted  to  speed  up  its  plan  to  cap¬ 
ture  a  larger  share  of  the  inner  city 
market. 

With  the  lower  daily  cover  price  — 
down  from  300  —  New  York  News- 
day  also  greatly  expanded  the  number 
of  newsstands  where  it  is  sold  in 
Brooklyn  and  Manhattan  and  doubled 
the  area  where  it’s  available  for  home 
delivery  in  Queens. 

The  newspaper  is  now  being  sold  at 
about  ISO  newsstands  in  Brooklyn, 
where  it  used  to  be  found  at  only  a 
handful,  and  sells  at  2S0  stands  in 
Manhattan,  double  the  old  amount. 

Publisher  David  Laventhol  did  not 
say  how  long  the  “introductory”  200 
cover  price  will  last.  For  the  time 
being.  New  York  Newsday  will  have 
a  considerable  price  advantage  over 
the  New  York  News  and  the  New  York 
Times  which  are  both  at  300  and  the 
New  York  Post  which  is  at  3S0. 

On  Sunday,  however,  Newsday  in 
New  York  City  will  remain  a  dollar  on 
the  newsstands,  the  same  price  as  the 
News.  The  Times  costs  $1.2S  and  the 
Post  has  no  Sunday  edition. 

In  Queens,  Newsday  has  enlarged 
the  area  where  its  New  York  edition  is 
available  for  home  delivery  from 
250,000  households  to  420,000  house¬ 
holds. 

“We’re  now  available  in  60%  of 
Queens,”  Laventhol  said. 

Home  delivery  in  Queens  costs 
$2.50  a  week,  compared  to  the  Long 
Island  price  of  $2.65. 

In  terms  of  actual  circulation, 
however.  New  York  Newsday’s  total 
of 45,000  daily  and  52,000  Sunday  still 
is  only  a  fraction  of  the  paper’s  total 
circulation  of  542,000  dail’  and 
611,000  Sundays. 

The  Times’  circulation  is  about 
960,000  daily  and  1.5  million  Sunday. 
The  News,  with  about  1 .4  million  dai¬ 
ly  and  1.7  million  Sunday  circulation, 
is  particularly  strong  in  Queens  and 
Brooklyn. 

New  York  Newsday  is  beefing  up 
its  editorial  staff  and  adding  new  city- 


Koch’s  Taxes 

Stock  Holdings  Show  II. S.  Firms 
In  S.  Africa;  He  Says  He’ll  Sell 


themed  sections  to  go  along  with  the 
circulation  drive. 

The  edition’s  editorial  staff  was  re¬ 
cently  boosted  from  60  to  90  people. 

New  York  Newsday  is  edited  as  “a 
city  paper  with  a  Queens  tilt,”  Laven¬ 
thol  said,  and  usually  features  a  dif¬ 
ferent  front  page  and  story  selection 
inside. 

Newsday’s  At  Home  section  on 
Thursdays  will  now  be  called  City  Liv¬ 
ing  in  the  New  York  edition.  On  Mon¬ 
days,  New  York  Newsday  will  fea¬ 
ture  a  City  Business  special  section, 
while  the  Long  Island  paper  will  con¬ 
tinue  its  Long  Island  Business  section 
on  Mondays. 


New  York  Newsday  is 
edited  as  “a  city  paper 
with  a  Queens  tiit” 
Laventhoi  said. 


Other  changes  include  expanded 
coverage  of  Queens  neighborhoods 
and  adding  a  “New  York  Tonight” 
feature  on  the  city’s  entertainment 
and  night  life  scene  on  page  2  of  the 
Part  II  feature  section. 

The  Sunday  edition  also  carries  a 
separate  TV  book  for  New  York. 

Newsday  will  also  be  opening  an 
advertising  office  in  Queens  and 
offers  a  city-only  buy  for  retail. 


Laventhol  said.  Classified  and  nation¬ 
al  advertising  are  full-run. 

Newsday’s  New  York  expansion 
will  be  followed  by  an  increase  in  the 
paper’s  press  and  color  capacity. 

By  1986,  Laventhol  said  Newsday 
plans  to  increase  from  six  8-unit 
presses  to  six  9-unit  presses  with  the 
ability  to  turn  out  256  tabloid  pages 
with  full-color  capacity  everyday. 

Accompanying  the  New  York  City 
moves  is  a  new  television  ad  cam¬ 
paign  featuring  Astoria,  Queens  na¬ 
tive  Telly  Savalas  and  New  York 
Mets  catcher  Gary  Carter,  who  was 
traded  from  the  Montreal  Expos  in  the 
off-season. 

The  campaign’s  slogan  is  “We  give 
you  more  than  the  news.” 

Lavnethol  said  one  reason  Carter 
was  chosen  for  the  campaign  was  to 
emphasize  the  “new  to  New  York” 
theme. 

The  ad  with  Carter  has  a  helicopter 
dropping  a  Newsday  newsstand  in  the 
middle  of  Shea  Stadium. 

The  Carter  spot  was  shot  during 
spring  training  and  since  then  the  new 
Newsday  spokesman  has  hit  three 
game-winning  home  runs  in  the  first 
five  Met  games.  All  three  of  his  home 
runs  have  been  hit  over  the  left  field 
fence,  just  below  a  sign  promoting 
Newsday. 

The  filming  of  the  Carter  commer¬ 
cial,  however,  generated  some  con¬ 
troversy  —  stirred  up,  in  part,  by  a 
Dick  Young  column  that  appeared  in 
the  rival  New  York  Post. 

When  the  catcher  miss0d  a  day  of 
training  to  fly  to  New  York,  Mets 
manager  Davey  Johnson  complained 
about  not  being  informed  by  upper 
management  about  what  was  going  on 
with  his  players. 

Having  Carter  in  the  ads  also  raised 
questions  about  how  objective  News- 
day  sportwriters  could  be  in  covering 
the  Mets. 

“He’s  an  entertainment  figure  and 
Newsday  as  a  business  contracted 
with  him  to  do  promotion,”  Laven¬ 
thol  said.  “Our  sports  reporters  are  to 
cover  him  just  like  anybody  else.  That 
was  discussed  with  them  before  we 
contracted  Carter.” 
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Consolidated  Foods 

announces 

its  new  name 


m 


SARA  LEE  CORPORATION 


. ''Pfcfea 


’V;.A  ; 


Of all  the  Consolidated  Foods  brands 
today;  Sara  Lee  was  the first  Now  our  first 
brand  name  is  our  brand  new  first  name. 
Because  Consolidated  Foods  Corporation 
is  now  Scwa  Lee  Corporation. 

Over  the  years,  we’ve  evolved  into  a 
consumer  products  compcmy  marketing 
many  leading  brands.  And  our  best  known 
brand  name  reflects  our  commitments  to 
quality  and  leadership  shewed  by  every 
company  in  our  corporate  family 

So  it  ^  with  great  pride  that  Consolidated 
Foods  adopts  the  name  everybody  knows. 
Our  name  may  have  changed,  but  our 
commitments  never  wilt 


Multimedia  rejects  two  offers  to  buy  the  company 


Multimedia  Inc.  rebuffed  two  bids 
to  acquire  the  company  for  $1  billion 
and  will  proceed  to  sell  its  stock  to  its 
own  executives  instead  for  nearly 
$900  million. 

Multimedia  received  a  bid  of  $60  a 
share,  or  $1  billion,  from  Wesray  Inc. , 
an  investor  group  headed  by  former 
Treasury  Secretary  William  E. 
Simon.  Wesray’s  offer  included  a 
proposal  to  sell  off  Multimedia's  13 
daily  and  30  non-daily  newspapers. 

Multimedia  cited  a  desire  not  to 
split  up  the  company  as  one  of  its 
reasons  for  rejecting  the  bid. 

Simon’s  investor  group  has  also 
been  linked  to  efforts  by  Ted  Turner 
to  make  a  hostile  takeover  bid  for 
CBS.  Press  reports  said  Simon’s 
group  agreed  to  put  up  $50  million  for 
Turner’s  effort,  but  these  reports 
were  denied  by  the  Simon  group. 

A  second,  slightly  higher  bid  of 
$1.02  billion  came  from  Lorimar,  an 
entertainment-advertising  con¬ 
glomerate  in  Los  Angeles. 

In  addition  to  newspaper  pub¬ 
lishing,  Multimedia  owns  five  televi¬ 
sion  and  12  radio  stations,  over  100 
cable  systems  and  syndicates  several 
tv  programs  including  the  Phil  Dona¬ 
hue  show. 

In  rejecting  the  two  bids.  Mul¬ 
timedia’s  management  issued  a  state¬ 
ment  noting  that  its  top  management 
and  members  of  its  four  founding 
Peace,  Jolley,  Sisk  and  Furman  fami¬ 
lies  own  over  40%  of  the  stock,  a  per¬ 
centage  that  makes  a  hostile  takeover 
bid  virtually  impossible.  The  Green¬ 
ville-based  company  pointed  out  that 
under  South  Carolina  law,  a  takeover 
must  be  approved  by  two-thirds  of  the 

ASNE  meeting 

(Continued  from  page  10) 

Sills  complained  that  after  the  press 
places  an  artist  on  a  pedestal,  it  then 
tears  him  down  for  not  living  up  to  his 
image. 

“Where’s  the  integrity  of  the 
press?’’ 

Calvin  Trillin,  author  and  colum¬ 
nist  for  the  New  Yorker  and  the  Na¬ 
tion,  suggested  that  newspapers  cover 
arts  just  like  any  other  news. 

“The  coverage  grew  out  of  re¬ 
views,’  ’  he  said.  ‘  ‘  It  didn’t  grow  out  of 
reporting.’’ 

Hilton  Kramer,  former  New  York 
Times  art  critic  and  editor  of  the  New 
Criterion,  said  newspapers  also 
should  spend  the  money  to  send  their 
art  critics  to  different  cities  so  they 
can  “know  what’s  going  on  and  ac¬ 
quire  a  certain  level  of  sophistica¬ 
tion.’’ 


shares. 

Chairman  Wilson  C.  Weam,  vice 
chairman  Donald  J.  Barhyte  and  pres¬ 
ident  Walter  E.  Bartlett  are  among  the 
senior  executives  included  in  the 
group  holding  over  40%  of  the  shares. 

Multimedia  also  said  it  plans  to  set¬ 
tle  four  outstanding  stockholder  suits 
resulting  from  management’s  original 
offer  to  take  the  company  private  in  a 
leveraged  buyout  of  about  $49.50  a 
share. 

Management  has  now  proposed,  in 
lieu  of  a  leveraged  buyout,  a  recapita¬ 
lization  plan  which  allows  each  share¬ 
holder  to  receive  $41.25  in  cash  and 
$26.50  in  principal  amount  of  a  16% 
subordinated  discount  debenture 
having  an  aggregate  approximate 
market  vlaue  of  $54. 

Shareholders  can  elect  to  retain  for 
$5.25  of  the  cash  consideration  appro¬ 
ximately  80%  of  their  equity  interest 
in  the  newly  structured  Multinmedia, 
the  company  said. 

After  recapitalization.  Multimedia 
will  remain  a  public  company  with  ab¬ 
out  11  million  shares  being  publicly 
traded  on  the  over-the-counter 

Washington  Times 
circuiation  —  72,941 

The  Washington  Times  announced 
it  has  received  its  first  circulation  fi¬ 
gures  certified  by  the  Audit  Bureau  of 
Circulations. 

The  ABC  audit,  for  the  six-month 
period  ended  Sept.  30,  1984,  showed 
the  Times  with  a  daily  circulation  of 
72,941.  Of  that  total,  a  net-paid  aver¬ 
age  of  63,469  copies  was  sold  daily  in 
the  Washington  area.  The  balance 
represented  copies  distributed  by 
mail  and  sale  of  the  Times’  national 
edition. 

For  the  1985  Editor  &  Publisher  In¬ 
ternational  Year  Book,  the  Times 
submitted  a  sworn  publisher’s  state¬ 
ment  listing  daily  circulation  as 
75,576. 

For  the  1984  Year  Book,  the  Times 
submitted  a  sworn  statement  putting 
daily  circulation  at  125,000. 

Cox  family  wants 
more  Cox  stock 

The  Cox  family  said  it  plans  to 
make  a  tender  offer  of  $75  a  share  to 
purchase  the  54.6%  of  Cox  Com¬ 
munications  stock  it  does  not  already 
own. 

The  $  1.2-billion  offer  will  be  made 
through  Cox  Enterprises,  the  private¬ 
ly  owned  company  which  publishes 
the  family’s  21  newspapers. 


market. 

As  an  initial  step  in  the  recapitaliza¬ 
tion  transaction.  Multimedia  has 
agreed  to  offer  its  shareholders  $125 
principal  amount  of  a  new  issue  of  the 
company’s  16%  subordinated  dis¬ 
count  debentures.  The  offer  would  be 
made  for  up  3.2  million  shares. 

Under  the  recapitalization  plan, 
management  and  the  founding  fami¬ 
lies  will  own  approximately  the  same 
percentage  of  Multimedia  stock  as 
they  do  now. 


(Continued  from  page  13) 

ment  “as  much”  once  its  debt  prob¬ 
lems  were  solved. 

UPI’s  assets  are  “pledged  as  col¬ 
lateral,”  Nogales  said,  and  he  told  the 
editors  that  the  news  service  “will  not 
fund  ourselves  by  selling  off  assets 
that  are  fundamental  to  our  survival.” 

Nogales  also  indicated  that  more 
layoffs  may  be  imminent  at  UPI,  but 
stated  that  the  quality  of  the  news 
product  would  be  preserved. 

In  related  developments,  the  Wire 
Service  Guild  reported  in  the  Guild 
Reporter  that  its  UPI  National  Com¬ 
mittee  “unanimously  rejected”  a 
proposal  from  the  wire  service  for 
more  contract  concessions. 


Nogales  also  Indicated 
that  more  layoffs  may  be 
imminent  at  UPI,  but  stated 
that  the  quality  of  the  news 
product  would  be 
preserved. 


UPI’s  management  wanted  an  18- 
month  freeze  on  wages,  which  are 
currently  being  paid  at  90%  of  the  con¬ 
tract  level  of  September  1984,  as  well 
as  a  25%  cut  in  vacation  entitlements, 
an  increase  in  the  work  week  to  40 
hours  from  37 ‘/2  hours,  and  other  con¬ 
cessions,  the  Reporter  stated. 

Last  fall  Guild  members  at  UPI 
agreed  to  100  union-member  layoffs 
and  initial  wage  reductions  of  25%. 
The  25%  cut  was  brought  back  to  15% 
of  contract  wage  levels  on  December 
15,  1984,  and  10%  of  that  level  on 
March  15.  Two  mere  incremental  res¬ 
torations  of  5%  each  are  scheduled 
over  the  next  six  months. 

UPI  official  would  not  comment  on 
the  Wire  Service  Guild’s  rebuff,  ex¬ 
cept  to  say  that  discussions  between 
the  union  and  management  are  still 
taking  place. 
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CUSTOMER  INFORMATION  FROM  GENERAL  MOTORS 


HDW  TO  TIUJK  TO  TEENAGERS 
ABOirr  DMNlOBNi  AND 

KEEPING  OUT  OF  HARM’S  WAY. 


Teenagers  can  get  into 
a  lot  of  trouble  with  alcohol. 
Even  teenagers  who  don’t 
drink.  Often  they  aren’t 
aware  of  the  facts. 

A  new  view  of  the  sta¬ 
tistics  shows  where  part  of 
the  problem  lies,  and  can 
lead  to  a  better  communica¬ 
tion  between  adults  and 
teenagers. 

Teenagers  are  in  the 
high-risk  group.  People 
between  the  ages  of  16  and 
24  represent  only  20  per¬ 
cent  of  the  licensed  drivers 
of  our  country.  But  that  same 
group  is  involved  in  42 
percent  of  all  the  alcohol- 
related  fatal  crashes.  When 
you  think  about  that,  two 
tragic  things  are  revealed: 

First,  not  all  teenagers 
killed  in  such  accidents  are 
themselves  drunk  at  the  time. 
Often  they  have  had  nothing 
to  drink  at  all,  but  are  pas¬ 
sengers  in  cars  driven  by 
teenagers  who  have  been 
drinking. 


Second,  teenagers  are 
often  on  the  roads  late  at 
night,  especially  on  week¬ 
ends,  when  most  crashes 
involving  alcohol  occur.  They 
are  targets  for  cars  driven 
by  people  who  have  had  too 
much  to  drink. 

Some  facts  about  alco¬ 
hol  you  might  want  to  dis¬ 
cuss  with  teenagers  are  often 
surprising  to  adults: 

•  One  can  of  beer,  as  well 
as  one  four-ounce  glass  of 
table  wine,  and  one  1.2-ounce 
drink  of  80-proof  liquor  are 
all  equally  intoxicating.  The 
risk  is  the  same  regardless 
of  what  you’ve  been  drinking. 

•  The  legal  definition  of  in¬ 
toxication  is  based  on  “Blood 
Alcohol  Concentration”  or 
“BAC’.’  If  you  have  a  BAC  of 
.10  percent,  you  are  legally 
drunk  in  most  states.  But  for 
drivers  or  drinkers  who  are 
less  experienced,  a  BAC  of 
.05  percent,  or  sometimes 
lower,  can  be  dangerous. 

•  Even  relatively  low 
levels  of  alcohol  can  reduce 
your  tolerance  to  injuiy,  in¬ 
creasing  the  danger  in  an 
accident. 


Arm  your  teenagers 
with  the  facts  and  give 
them  time  to  reflect  on  them. 

If  expected  to  show  good 
judgment,  teenagers  are  more 
likely  to  live  up  to  it. 

Please  discuss  the  prob¬ 
lem  of  drinking  and  driving 
with  your  teenagers  now, 
and  if  you  think  this  adver¬ 
tisement  will  help,  ask  them 
to  read  it. 

And  keep  in  mind,  that 
the  best  way  to  teach  young 
people— as  diey  may  tell  you 
—is  by  example. 

The  people  of  General 
Motors  care,  and  urge  teen¬ 
agers,  and  their  parents,  to 
give  serious  thought  to  the 
dangers  of  drinking  and 
driving.  It’s  something  we 
all  can  do. _ 

This  advertisement  is  part  of 
our  continuing  effort  to  give 
customers  useful  information 
about  their  cars  and  trucks  and 
the  company  that  builds  them. 


MAMOFEXCEUINa 


Chevrolet  •  Pontiac 
Oldsmobile  •  Buick 
Cadillac  •  GMC  Truck 


Covering  children 

The  press  Is  praised  for  creating  public  awareness  of  child  abuse, 
but  the  feeling  is  it  should  probe  the  problem  deeper 


By  Bill  Kirtz 

The  press  should  probe  deeper  into 
the  “why”  of  child  abuse  and  sexual 
exploitation  although  it  has  helped 
spark  public  awareness  of  these  prob¬ 
lems,  two  panelists  agreed  at  a  Socie¬ 
ty  of  Professional  Joumalists,Sigma 
Delta  Chi-Radio  Television  News 
Directors  Association  regional  con¬ 
ference  in  Boston. 

The  father  of  infant  Jamie  Fiske, 
whose  need  for  a  liver  transplant 
attracted  national  coverage,  said  his 
family  received  fair  and  respectful 
press  treatment  and  that  “it’s  not  the 
media’s  responsibility  to  get  anybody 
better.” 

Other  panels  at  the  Boston  Uni¬ 
versity  sessions  featured  discussions 
of  print-broadcasting  tensions  and  a 
Boston  Globe  executive’s  hope  of 
providing  America’s  “first  successful 
residential  videotex  system.” 


He  suggested  that  the 
media  consult  with 
psychiatrists  when 
handling  sensitive  stories. 


Psychologist  and  syndicated  colun- 
mist  Peter  Wish  said  the  press  “often 
dumps  a  sensational  news  story  into 
someone’s  lap  without  telling  ‘why.’ 
There  is  no  follow-up  story  on  what 
would  make  a  person  kill  a  child.  Fear 
is  used  as  a  lead-in  (for  reader  in¬ 
terest)  without  follow-up  and  aniety 
relief.” 

He  suggested  that  the  media  con¬ 
sult  with  psychiatrists  when  handling 
sensitive  stories. 

An  in-depth  story  on  day  care  cen¬ 
ter  licensing  standards  is  more  valu¬ 
able  than  a  “How  do  you  feel?”  ques¬ 
tion  to  a  mother  whose  child  might 
have  been  abused  in  such  a  center, 
said  Maria  Mossaides,  former  general 
counsel  for  Massachusetts’  Office  for 
Children. 

She  said  the  media  will  help  shape 
the  terms  of  the  debate  over  how  chil¬ 
dren  will  be  required  to  testify  about 


abusive  practices. 

Charles  Fiske  credited  the  press 
with  gaining  insurance  coverage  and 
medical  attention  for  his  daughter’s 
life-saving  transplant. 

“It’s  not  the  media’s  place  to  do 
medicine,”  he  said,  “but  the  media 
can  prod  and  nudge  the  medical  sys¬ 
tem.  It  communicated  her  situation  to 
other  people  and  has  helped  others  by 
informing  everyone  of  the  (trans¬ 
plant)  situation.” 

He  attributes  his  success  with  the 
press  to  “never  saying  you  have  to 
cover  our  story.  I  could  not  have  held 
it  against  them  if  they  hadn’t  covered 
it.” 

Why  do  print  and  broadcast  jour¬ 
nalists  grate  on  each  other  so  much? 

Two  panelists  attributed  this  to 
jealousy. 

Christopher  Lydon,  a  former  New 
York  Times  reporter  now  senior  edi¬ 
tor  at  Boston’s  public  television  sta¬ 
tion  WGBH,  sees  newspaper  and 
magazine  reporters  envying  televi¬ 
sion’s  technological  abilities  and  high 
salaries,  and  fearing  its  economic  im¬ 
pact. 

Ed  Diamond,  a  former  Newsweek 
and  New  York  Daily  News  executive 
now  a  New  York  University  journal¬ 
ism  professor,  said  print  reporters 
“all  want  to  get  into  television.  Tele¬ 
vision,  like  Ronald  Reagan,  is 
admired  no  matter  what  the  critics 
say.” 

But  William  Henry  III,  for  three 
years  Time  magazine’s  media  critic 
and  winner  of  a  Pulitzer  Prize  for  his 
television  criticism  while  at  the  Bos¬ 
ton  Globe,  believes  intra-media  hos¬ 
tility  is  easing  as  younger  reporters 
come  into  the  business. 

“The  television  generation  (of  print 
journalists)  looks  at  television  repor¬ 
ters  as  people  with  similar  problems 
as  themselves.  The  50-  to  60-year-old 
print  executives  still  regard  television 
as  a  moral  and  economic  enemy,”  he 
said. 

In  the  last  ten  years,  Henry  has 
found  a  general  journalistic  tendency 
to  be  far  more  self-critical  than  ever 
before,  “but  we  tend  to  be  more  cri¬ 
tical  of  other  media  than  our  own.” 

USA  Today  media  columnist  Moni¬ 


ca  Collins  notices  television  journal¬ 
ists’  “need  to  be  admired  in  print. 
Print  legitimizes  their  good  feelings 
about  themselves,”  she  said,  citing 


“It’s  not  the  media’s 
place  to  do  medicine,’’  he 
said,  “but  the  media  can 
prod  and  nudge  the 
medical  system. 


the  platoons  of  network  public  rela¬ 
tions  staffers  at  national  political  con¬ 
ventions  who  work  for  favorable 
newspaper  mention. 

Harte-Hanks  head 
offers  news  advice 

The  successful  newspaper  of  the 
’80s  depends  on  a  strong,  hands-on 
publisher  rather  than  a  figurehead 
who  leaves  the  business  to  his  or  her 
managers,  says  Bob  Marbut. 

Marbut,  the  president  and  chief 
operating  officer  of  Harte-Hanks 
Communications,  Inc.,  who  culti¬ 
vated  a  family  owned  group  of  Texas 
newspapers  into  a  $200  million  cor¬ 
poration  during  15  years,  says  pub¬ 
lishers  entering  one  of  the  most  chal¬ 
lenging  periods  for  their  products 
need  to  establish  clear  directions  and 
strategies  to  ensure  success. 

Five  key  elements  comprising 
those  strategies  are:  external  assess¬ 
ment  of  the  marketplace;  internal 
assessment  of  the  publishing  compan- 
y;  development  of  goals  and  objec¬ 
tives;  articulation  of  newspapers’  un- 
iquity  to  advertisers;  and  a  solid  game 
plan. 

Uncontrollable  factors  contributing 
to  a  newspaper’s  success  —  or  lack  of 
it  —  include  the  increasing  fragmenta¬ 
tion  of  the  marketplace,  computers, 
changing  government  rules  and  inten¬ 
sification  and  proliferation  of  com¬ 
petition,  Marbut  says. 

Classified  sections,  now  “an  onion 
(Continued  on  page  36) 
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Applications  are  now  being  taken 
for  one  of  the  most  ambitious  arid  excit¬ 
ing  management  training  programs  in 
the  journalism  indvstry. 


A  diverse  management  is  vital  to 
today’s  newspaper.  This  need  has  long 
been  recognized,  but  little  has  been  done 
to  accomplish  it  IJE’s  Management  Train¬ 
ing  Center  is  the  first  program  created 
specifically  to  address  this  urgent  need. 

Successful  candidates  will  be 
drawn  from  the  middle  ranks  of  news¬ 
room  management,  from  circulation  man¬ 
agement  and  sales,  and  from  advertising 
sales  and  mid-management.  Most  suc¬ 
cessful  candidates  will  have  had  between 
five  and  ten  years’  experience  in  their 
respective  departments. 

This  new  IJE  program,  put  together 
by  a  specially  convened  blue-ribbon  com- 


A  project  of  the  Institute  for  Journalism 
Education  in  cooperation  with  the  J.  L. 
Kellogg  Graduate  School  of  Management 
and  the  Medill  School  of  Journalism  of 
Northwestern  University. 


mittee^  is  making  a  special  effort  to 
ensure  a  large  minority  representation. 
Those  employers  who  have  wanted  to  put 
a  minority  person  on  the  management 
fast  track  now  have  a  ready  resource.  IJE 
is  now  soliciting  inquiries  from  interested 
publishers,  general  managers,  department 
heads  and  potential  applicants  at  daily 
newspapers. 

^veral  full  fellowships  will  be 
offered  to  smaller  newspapers.  Others 
will  be  assessed  a  small  service  fee. 


Deadline  for  Applications: 
May  3L  1985 

Session  Dates: 
August  4— October  6, 1985 


*IJE’s  Management  Ibsk  Force.  Co¬ 
chairs:  John  Quirm,  chief  news  executive, 
Gannett  Newspapers;  Ellis  Cose,  presi¬ 
dent  and  chief  executive  officer.  Institute 
for  Journalism  Education.  Members: 
Mervin  Aubespin,  President,  National 
Association  of  Black  Journalists;  Edward 
Bassett,  Dean,  the  Medill  School  of  Jour¬ 
nalism,  Northwestern  University;  Gerald 
Garcia,  Publisher,  Tucson  Citizen;  Robert 
Haiman,  President  &  Managii^  Director, 
The  POynter  Institute  for  Media  Studies; 
Douglas  Harris,  Vice  President,  Knight- 
Ridder  Inc. ;  James  Hog^  Chairman  and 
Publisher,  New  York  Daily  News;  Donald 
Jacobs,  Dean,  Kellogg  School  of  Manage¬ 
ment;  Robert  Maynard,  Publisher,  The 
Tribune  (Oakland  Ca.);  Nancy  Nielsen, 
Director,  Office  of  Communications,  ABC 
Broadcast  Group;  George  Parker,  Director 
of  Executive  Education,  Graduate  School 
of  Business,  Stanford  University;  Arthur 
Sulzberger,  Publisher,  The  New  Yoric 
Times;  William  Stocl^n,  Assistant  to  the 
Executive  Editor,  The  New  York  Times; 
Donald  Wright,  President,  Los  AngelesTimes. 


For  fbrther  information  contact: 

Debra  Castelan 

IJE’s  Management  Training  Center 
Kellogg  School  of  Management 
Leverone  Hall,  Room  3-080 
Northwestern  University 
Evanston,  Illinois  60201 
(312)491-2691 


Powers 


Freedman 


SPJ,  SDX  announces  Distinguished  Service  Award  winners 


The  Society  of  Professional  Jour¬ 
nalists,  Sigma  Delta  Chi  has 
announced  the  winners  of  its  Distin¬ 
guished  Service  Awards  for  journalis¬ 
tic  excellence  in  1984. 

The  society,  which  has  given  its 
awards  annually  since  1932,  selected 
this  year's  winners  from  more  than 
1,350  entries. 

Society  president  Frank  Suther¬ 
land,  managing  editor  of  the  Hatties¬ 
burg  (Miss.)  American,  will  present 
the  Distinguished  Service  Awards  to 
the  winners  at  a  May  18  ceremony  in 
Salt  Lake  City. 

Veteran  journalists  judged  the  en¬ 
tries  in  18  categories  of  newspaper, 
magazine  and  broadcast  journalism, 
as  well  as  research  about  journalism. 
Public  officials  helped  to  judge  the 
public  service  categories. 

The  newspaper  winners,  by  cate¬ 
gory,  are: 

General  reporting,  over  100,000  cir¬ 
culation:  Dolly  Katz,  Detroit  Free 
Press,  for  her  series  “Bad  Doctors” 
on  how  governmental  licensing  does 
not  protect  the  public  from  inept  or 
unethical  doctors. 

General  reporting,  under  1(X),(XX) 
circulation:  Betsy  August,  Tom 
Dubocq,  and  J.P.  Faber,  Miami 
News,  for  “Retracing  Wilder’s  dead¬ 
ly  path,”  a  series  recounting  the  47- 
day  cross-country  killing  spree  of 
Christopher  Wilder. 

Editorial  Writing:  Jonathan  Freed¬ 
man,  San  Diego  Tribune,  for  his 
editorials  on  the  need  for  congres¬ 
sional  reform  of  immigration  laws. 

Washington  Correspondence:  Lar- 


Aword-winning  cartoon 


ry  Eichel,  Philadelphia  Inquirer,  for 
his  coverage  of  the  1984  presidential 
campaign. 

Foreign  correspondence:  Charles 
T.  Powers,  Nairobi  bureau  chief  of 
the  Los  Angeles  Times,  for  a  four-part 
series  on  the  economic,  political  and 
social  problems  of  African  nations. 

News  photography:  Viorel 
Florescu,  Bridgport  (Conn.)  Post  and 
Telegram,  for  his  photo  series  of  a  ma 
staggering  down  a  street  after  being 
shot  in  the  neck. 

Editorial  cartooning:  Mike  Lane, 
Baltimore  Evening  Sun,  for  a  cartoon 


depicting  Ariel  Sharon  and  Gen.  Wil¬ 
liam  C.  Westmoreland  apparently 
frustrated  by  their  recent  run-ins  with 
American  news  organizations. 

Public  Service,  over  1(X),0(X)  cir¬ 
culation:  Fort  Worth  Star  Telegram 
for  its  series  “Teetor  Rotor:  Deadly 
Blades  disclosing  the  safety  defects  of 
U.S.  Army  helicopters  manufactured 
in  the  Fort  Worth  area. 

Public  Service,  under  100,000  cir¬ 
culation:  Winter  Haven  (Fla.)  News 
Chief  for  its  series  “Bad  Apples  of 
Education,”  which  documented  that 
the  state’s  teacher  certification  pro¬ 
cess  failed  to  screen  out  applicants 
with  criminal  backgrounds,  including 
child  molesters  and  rapists. 

Eric  Harrison,  staff  writer  of  the 
Philadelphia  Inquirer  Magazine  won 
SDX’s  magazine  reporting  award  for 
his  Sunday  piece  on  life  in  a  Phil¬ 
adelphia  housing  project. 

Other  SDX  winners  are  Life,  public 
service  in  magazine  journalism;  CBS 
News-Radio,  radio  reporting;  WCBS- 
New  York,  public  service  in  radio  re-  I 
porting;  KCBS-San  Francisco,  edtor- 
ializing  on  radio;  WVEC-tv,  Norfolk, 
television  reporting;  KPRC-tv,  Hous¬ 
ton,  public  service  in  television  re¬ 
porting  for  the  top  50  markets;  WOI- 
tv,  Ames,  Iowa,  public  service  for  tv 
reporting  in  markets  51  to  209. 

Van  Carter,  news  director  of 
KTIV-tv,  Sioux  City,  Iowa,  won  the 
award  for  editorializing  on  television. 

Robert  W.  Desmond,  author  of 
Tides  of  War:  World  News  Reporting 
1931-1945,  won  the  award  for  re¬ 
search  about  journalism. 

Papert  to  represent 
two  more  dailies 

The  Papert  Companies  announced 
it  was  appointed  to  be  national  adver¬ 
tising  sales  representative  for  two 
California  dailies:  the  Watsonville 
Register  Pajaronian  and  the  Hollister 
Free  Lance. 

The  papers  join  with  the  Gilroy  Dis¬ 
patch  to  become  the  Central  Califor¬ 
nia  Coast  Newspaper  Group. 
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Important  new  additions  for  a  professional  library 
from  the  special  selection  of  current  books  about  the 
newspaper  industry  available  from  Editor  &  Publisher 


426— THE  WHY,  WHO  AND  HOW  OF  THE  EDITO¬ 
RIAL  PAGE,  by  Kenneth  Rystrom.  An  experienced 
editorial  writer  helps  students  and  other  would-be  edi¬ 
torial  writers  to  write  them  as  well  as  perform  other 
tasks  in  organizing  an  editorial  page.  Along  with  the 
mechanics  of  the  craft  as  well  as  numerous  exam¬ 
ples.  discusses  relations  with  the  publisher,  news¬ 
room,  etc.,  and  with  the  community.  344  pages. 

$15.95 


427— EDITING  IN  THE  ELECTRONIC  ERA,  (Sec¬ 
ond  Edition)  by  Martin  L  Gibson.  Helps  the  editor  and 
copy  editor  with  many  illustrations  and  layouts  to  trim 
and  edit  copy  manually  as  well  as  electronically. 
Chapters  on  wire  service  copy,  libel  do's  and  don’ts, 
photo  cutlines,  type  styles,  etc.  310  pages.  Indexed 
and  illustrated.  $24.95 


428— THE  WRITING  GAME:  A  Biography  of  Will 
Irwin,  by  Robert  V.  Hudson.  The  first  definitive  ac¬ 
count  of  a  man  who  was  a  reporter,  muckraker,  war 
correspondent,  poet,  novelist,  playright,  government 
propagandist,  and  official  biographer  of  Herbert  Hoo¬ 
ver.  200  pages.  Indexed.  $14.75 


429— PROFESSIONAL  NEWSWRITING,  by  Hiley 
H.  Ward.  Emphasizing  the  importance  of  reporting — 
gathering  the  facts — as  well  as  to  "underline  the  im¬ 
portance  of  writing  dynamically  and  thinking  intelli¬ 
gently  when  reporting  the  news."  The  author  stresses 
the  “basics"  of  reporting  and  writing  discussing  the 
techniques  and  problems  of  covering  the  courts,  gov¬ 
ernment,  business,  police,  etc.,  also  the  apolication  of 
computer  technology  to  the  newsroom.  Liberal  exam¬ 
ples.  616  pages.  Indexed.  $20.95 


430— WRITER’S  ENCYCLOPEDIA,  by  Kirk  Polking. 
More  than  1,200  entries  alphabetically  arranged  of 
the  terms,  techniques,  procedures  and  trade  expres¬ 
sions  needed  in  publishing,  broadcasting,  films,  ad¬ 
vertising,  public  relations.  Supplemented  by  charts 
and  examples  of  scripts,  releases,  tax  forms.  532 
pages.  $19.95 


431— NEWS  REPORTING  AND  WRITING  (Second 
Edition),  by  The  Missouri  Group:  Brian  S.  Brooks, 
George  Kennedy,  Daryl  R.  Moen  and  Don  Ranly.  A 
textbook  used  in  advanced  classes  at  the  University 
of  Missouri,  it  treats  the  subject  in  six  sections:  An 
introduction  to  the  news,  basic  skills,  basic  stories, 
effective  writing,  specialized  reporting  and  rights  and 
responsibilities  (press  laws,  ethics,  privacy).  548 
pages.  Indexed.  $18.95 


432— WHO’S  WHAT  AND  WHERE;  A  Directory  of 
America’s  Black  Jounalists,  by  Ben  Johnson  and 
Mary  Bullard-Johnson.  Professional  thumbnail  biog¬ 
raphies  of  more  than  2,500  minority  journalists  with 
chapters  containing  self-help  information  for  minority 
journalists  as  well  as  employers  seeking  minority 
journalists.  A  look  at  successful  efforts  to  bring  in 
more  minority  journalists  as  well  as  a  list  of  those 
organizations  organized  to  help.  478  pages.  $24.95 


433— USING  CHARTS  AND  GRAPHS,  1,000  ideas 
for  visual  persuasion,  by  Jan  V.  White.  A  well-illus¬ 
trated  (900)  description  of  various  graphic  forms,  how 
to  create  them  and  use  them:  diagrams,  pie  charts, 
bar  graphs,  flow  charts,  maps,  tables,  frames  and 
boxes.  A  how-to-guide  and  an  idea  file  for  anyone 
who  uses  graphics.  202  pages.  $24.95 


434—  ENCYCLOPEDIA  OF  ASSOCIATIONS  1985 

(19th  Edition),  Katherine  Gruber,  Editor.  A  guide  to 
more  than  18,000  national  and  international  organi¬ 
zations  in  all  fields.  Seventeen  subject  sections  virith 
cross-indexed  alphabetical  listing.  Addresses,  con¬ 
tacts,  phone  numbers.  188  pages.  $125.00 

435—  THE  PRESS  AND  APARTHEID:  Repression 

and  Propaganda  in  South  Africa,  by  William  A. 
Hachten  and  C.  Anthony  Gifford.  A  study  both  of  mea¬ 
sures  taken  by  the  South  African  government  to  con¬ 
trol  its  mass  media  and  of  the  efforts  of  its  journalists 
and  others  to  express  their  views  and  resist  those 
restraints.  A  review  of  the  Press  Council:  "Self-Cen¬ 
sorship  Through  Intimidation."  Analysis  of  the  Steyn 
(Commission,  the  'Mukfergate  ”  case.  336  pages.  In¬ 
dexed.  $27.50 


436— THE  GOVERNMENT/PRESS  CONNECTION: 
Press  Officers  and  Their  Offices,  by  Stephen  Hess. 
Based  on  a  year  of  observing  at  the  White  House, 
State  Department,  Department  of  Defense,  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Transportation,  Food  and  Drug  Administra¬ 
tion,  the  author  examines  the  organization  of  press 
offices  and  their  routine  functions,  their  staffs  and 
relations  with  the  press.  He  discounts  the  view  that 
they  are  propaganda  offices.  160  pages.  In¬ 
dexed.  $8.95 


437— GLOBAL  JOURNALISM:  A  Survey  of  the 
World’s  Mass  Media,  edited  by  John  C.  Merrill.  A 
handbook  of  journalistic  media  patterns  around  the 
world:  Europe  and  the  Middle  East,  Asia  and  the  Pa¬ 
cific,  Africa,  Latin  America  and  North  America.  Pre¬ 
pared  by  six  experts  in  those  areas  with  an  overall 
introduction  to  global  news  problems,  governments 
and  journalism,  etc.  374  pages.  Indexed.  $25.00 
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IN  BRIEF 


Warrant  issued  for 
UPl  reporter 

A  warrant  has  been  issued  for  the 
arrest  of  a  United  Press  International 
correspondent  in  El  Salvador,  who  is 
wanted  to  stand  trial  for  criminal  libel 
of  a  Salvadoran  army  colonel. 

UPI’s  newsman,  Michael  W. 
Drudge,  was  wanted  after  he  wrote  a 
story  saying  Col.  Julio  Cesar  Yanes, 
commander  of  the  Sixth  Army  Infan¬ 
try  Brigade,  was  reassigned  to  new 
duties  ^er  misusing  U.S.  funds. 

Col.  Yanes  requested  the  warrant 
from  Judge  Juan  Armando  of  the 
Second  Criminal  Court. 

The  Defense  Ministry  confirmed 
that  Col.  Yanes  was  being  transferred 
to  the  Salvadoran  embassy  in  Argen¬ 
tina,  but  denied  the  Col.  Yanes  was 
involved  in  any  wrongdoing. 

Drudge  recently  left  El  Salvador 
without  revealing  his  destination.  If 
convicted,  he  could  be  imprisoned  for 
four  to  eight  years. 

High  schoolers  get 
news  experience 

Ten  high  school  juniors  from  the 
Syracuse  City  School  District  are  par¬ 
ticipating  in  a  new  journalism  course 
offered  by  the  Syracuse  Herald- 
Journal  for  minority  students  in¬ 
terested  in  careers  in  newspapers. 

The  Herald-Journal  plans  to  award 
full-tuition  scholarships  to  two  of  the 
students  who  successfully  complete 
two  semesters  of  the  program. 

The  class  meets  three  times  per 
week  at  the  newspaper’s  main  offices, 
where  the  students  receive  training  in 
the  basics  of  news  reporting  and 
newswrting. 

The  students  will  also  spend  time 
working  at  terminals  in  the  news¬ 
room. 

Media  General  ends 
N.C.  p.m.  daily 

The  Winston-Salem  Sentinel  is  the 
latest  evening  newspaper  to  succumb 
to  the  public’s  preference  for  morning 
dailies. 

Parent  company  Media  General 
terminated  publication  of  the  nearly 
100-year-old  Sentinel  on  March  29, 
citing  declining  circulation.  The  Sen¬ 
tinel’s  circulation  fell  about  10,000 
copies  during  the  past  decard  to 
41,000. 

The  morning  Winston-Salem  Jour¬ 


nal,  with  about  74,000  circulation, 
will  absorb  most  of  the  Sentinel’s 
staff.  The  Journal  also  has  started  a 
new  business  section  and  plans  furth¬ 
er  expansion  of  its  news  coverage. 

The  Winston-Salem  newspapers 
together  were  profitable,  said  pub¬ 
lisher  Joe  Doster.  “This  was  not  a 
decision  forced  on  us  by  hard  times,’’ 
he  added,  but  a  move  made  to  concen¬ 
trate  resources. 

The  publisher  noted  that  all  but 
14,000  of  the  Sentinel’s  subscribers 
were  also  subscribers  to  the  morning 
Journal. 

Task  force  seeks 
court  shield  rules 

A  Massachusetts  gubnatorial  task 
force  has  urged  the  state  Supreme 
Judicial  Court  to  propose  rules  pro¬ 
tecting  reporters,  confidential  news 
sources  and  unpublished  information. 

Attorney  James  Heigham,  repre¬ 
senting  the  Massachusetts  Newspap¬ 
er  Publishers  Association,  told  the 
state’s  highest  court,  “A  reporter 
really  cannot  promise  anonymity  to  a 
source  nor  can  he  assess  what  his 
rights  may  be  because  there  is  no  pro¬ 
tection.” 

Recommended  are  rules  requiring 
law  enforcement  agencies  to  conduct 
exhaustive  searches  for  information 
prior  to  seeking  help  from  newspaper 
people,  said  attorney  Robert  Dush- 
man,  representing  the  Boston  Herald. 

Detroit  News  hikes 
Sunday  cover  price 

The  Detroit  News  has  raised  the 
cover  price  of  its  Sunday  edition  by  a 
quarter  to  750. 

The  raise,  effective  on  April  7,  is 
the  first  increase  in  the  Sunday  price 
since  1976. 

The  daily  cover  price  remains  150  in 
Michigan  and  200  out  of  state.  Home 
delivery  prices  for  the  daily  and  Sun¬ 
day  papers  are  now  $1.65  a  week  in 
Michigan  and  $1.95  a  week  out  of 
state. 

Magazine  journalism 
center  established 

The  Delacorte  Center  for  Magazine 
Journalism  has  been  established  at 
the  Columbia  University  School  of 
Journalism  through  a  gift  of  $1  million 
from  George  T.  Delacorte. 


World  Paper  adds 
two  more  dailies 

WorldPaperhas  added  two  Central 
American  dailies  to  its  international 
network,  bringing  its  total  publica¬ 
tions  in  Latin  America,  East  Asia  and 
the  Middle  East  to  18. 

The  dailies  are  Rumbo  Cen- 
troamericano,  a  weekly  published  by 
La  Nacion  of  San  Jose,  Costa  Rica, 
and  La  Prensa,  an  independent  daily 
in  Panama. 

The  two  papers  will  distribute  Di- 
ario  M undial,  WorldPaper’s  Spanish 
edition. 

WorldPaper’s  total  circulation  in 
Latin  America  is  now  around  3 1 5 ,000. 

Maui  weekly 
now  mailed 

The  Lahaina  News,  a  weekly  news¬ 
paper  on  the  west  coast  of  Maui,  is 
now  being  mailed  throughout  West 
Maui  to  give  it  total  market  coverage 
of  the  area. 

The  newspaper  mails  about  6,000 
copies  each  Wednesday  and  distri¬ 
butes  several  thousand  additional 
copies  in  racks  and  on  counters 
throughout  West  Maui. 

ASNE  offers  new 
management  guide 

A  newsroom  management  hand¬ 
book  written  and  edited  by  the  Hu¬ 
man  Resources  Committee  of  the 
American  Society  of  Newspaper  Edi¬ 
tors  is  now  available  for  $15. 

The  handbook  includes  25  chapters 
in  a  looseleaf  notebook.  Topics  range 
from  specific  management  tasks  such 
as  hiring  and  firing  and  evaluations  to 
management  principles. 

To  order  a  copy,  send  a  $15  check 
to  the  ASNE  Foundation,  P.O.  Box 
17004,  Washington,  D.C.,  20041. 

Detroit  News  expands 
Lansing  bureau 

The  Detroit  News  has  expanded  its 
Lansing,  Mich.,  bureau  to  include  13 
reporters  and  an  information  catalo¬ 
guer. 

Each  person  on  the  reporting  staff 
in  Lansing  will  specialize  in  a  specific 
news  beat. 

Editor  Lionel  Linder,  in  announc¬ 
ing  the  expansion,  said  the  newspaper 
set  up  a  three-person  editing  staff  in 
Detroit  to  handle  material  from 
Lansing. 
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Jameson  Gilbert  Campaigne,  71, 
acting  editorial  page  editor  of  the  New 
York  Daily  News  from  1973  to  1976 
and  former  editor-in-chief  of  the  Indi¬ 
anapolis  Star,  died  of  cancer  January 
23  at  his  home  in  Encinitas,  Calif. 

He  became  chief  editorial  writer  for 
the  Star  in  1946  after  serving  in  the 
Marine  Corps.  He  was  editor  from 
1960  to  1%9  and  continued  to  write 
editorials  for  Eugene  C.  Pulliam’s  In¬ 
diana  and  Arizona  newspapers  until 
he  went  to  New  York  in  1973. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

W.  Curtis  Hostetter,  80,  a 
Lafayette,  Ind.,  newspaperman  for 
more  than  50  years,  died  January  17  in 
Home  Hospital. 

He  was  co-owner  of  the  weekly 
Lafayette  Leader  and  then  owner  of 
the  paper  briefly  in  1969,  and  apartner 
in  the  Rockville  Tribune  from  1930  to 
1944.  He  was  on  the  board  that  found¬ 
ed  the  Hoosier  State  Press  Associa¬ 
tion. 

*  *  ♦ 

John  M.  Hurley  Sr.,  83,  retired 
Boston  Globe  photojournalist,  died 
January  31.  Before  joining  the  Globe 
in  1957,  he  was  with  the  now-defunct 
Boston  Post. 


Vivian  Sutherland  Lord,  86,  re¬ 
porter  and  feature  writer  for  the  for¬ 
mer  Lawrence  (Mass.)  Evening  Tri¬ 
bune,  died  January  25  in  Marblehead, 
Mass. 

*  *  % 

John  H.  O’Brien,  76,  former  man¬ 
aging  editor  of  the  Detroit  News  died 
March  14. 

He  began  his  newspaper  career  in 
1929  as  a  police  reporter  for  the  De¬ 
troit  Times  and  later  worked  there  as  a 
rewriteman.  In  the  mid-50s,  he  was  a 
Washington  correspondent  for  the 
Hearst  newspapers  l^fore  he  became 
executive  editor  of  the  Pittsburgh 
Sun-Telegram. 

O’Brien  joined  the  Detroit  News  in 
1959  as  editorial  writer  and  later  book 
critic.  He  became  managing  editor  in 
1%5,  associate  editor  in  1%9,  and 
wrote  an  editorial  page  column  until 
his  retirement  in  1976.  In  recent 
years,  he  wrote  a  weekly  column  on 
the  media  for  the  Ann  Arbor  News. 

if  if  Hi 

Eva  Lindbergh  Christie 
Spaeth  ,  92,  the  sister  of  the  famed 
pilot  Charles  A.  Lindbergh  Jr.,  died 
January  28.  Her  first  husband, 
George  W.  Christie,  published  the 
Red  Lake  Falls  (Minn.)  Gazette  and 
after  his  death  in  1956,  she  served  as 


publisher  until  1968.  In  1970,  she  mar¬ 
ried  G.  Howard  Spaeth,  long-time 
Minnesota  tax  commissioner. 

if  if  H 

Alfred  B.  Stanford,  84,  publisher 
emeritus  of  the  Milford  (Conn.) 
Citizen  and  a  former  vice  president  of 
the  now-defunct  New  York  Herald 
Tribune,  died  at  his  Milford  home  on 
February  8. 

if  if  if 

Paul  Walker,  88,  columnist  for 
the  Harrisburg  (Pa.)  Patriot-News, 
died  Janary  11.  He  worked  for  the 
Baltimore  News  and  the  Philadelphia 
Public  Ledger  and  in  1925  began  19 
years  on  the  old  Harrisburg  Tele¬ 
graph.  flrst  as  city  editor  and  then  as  a 
columnist. 

For  many  years,  he  edited  his  own 
Harrisburg  Home  Star  and  then 
joined  the  Patriot-News  Co.  in  1971. 

*  :|t  3)1 

Edward  L.  Woerner,  72,  who 
worked  for  the  Indianapolis  News  40 
years,  retiring  as  markets  editor  in 
1977,  died  February  3  in  St.  Francis 
Hospital  Center.  He  had  been  hired 
by  the  News  at  the  age  of  16.  His  first 
job  was  copying  stock  quotations 
from  a  local  brokerage  firm. 


Need  to  fire  up  your 
community  about  arson? 

If  so,  maybe  we  can  help.  We  have  a  package  of  background 
Information  and  questions  that  could  help  you  take  an  in-depth 
look  at  this  ever-growing  problem  and  how  if  s  affecting  your  com¬ 
munity.  We  also  can  provide  material  to  firefighters  and  law  en¬ 
forcement  people  that  will  help  them  identify  arson  and  effectively 
deal  with  those  who  commit  it.  For  a  closer  look  at  arson  and  how 
to  combat  it  in  your  town,  write  or  call  for  our  Arson  Awareness 
Kit.  Call:  309-766-2625  or  write: 


Media  Information  Service 
Public  Relations  Department 
State  Farm  Insurance  Companies 
One  State  Farm  Plaza 
Bloomington,  IL  61701 
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Carol  Green,  a  Denver  attorney 
and  former  Denver  Post  reporter,  edi¬ 
tor  and  labor  relations  manager,  is  re¬ 
joining  the  newspaper  as  vice  presi¬ 
dent  for  human  resources  and  legal 
affairs. 

Green  will  have  responsibility  for 
labor  relations  and  legal  matters  rang¬ 
ing  from  First  Amendment  questions 
to  corporate  legal  procedures. 

She  recently  has  been  with  the  law 
firm  of  Holme,  Roberts  &  Owen, 
which  she  joined  in  1983  after  IS  years 
at  the  Post. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

Ernie  J.  Torres  has  joined  the 
Washington  Post  as  a  copy  editor  in 
the  Style  department.  He  previously 
was  an  assistant  news  editor  at  the 
Long  Beach  (Calif.)  Press-Telegram 
and  a  copy  editor  with  the  Phil¬ 
adelphia  Inquirer,  The  American 
Banker,  the  Greenville  (S.C.)  News 
and  the  Tampa  Times. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

Juanita  Mitchell,  former  human 
resources  director  for  the  Marriott 
Corporation  in  Hartford,  has  been 
named  to  a  similar  title  at  the  Burling¬ 
ton  (Vt.)  Free  Press. 


Therels  a  big  news  source  for 
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Ann  L.  Clark 


Carol  Green 


Justin  Harmon 


Ann  L.  Clark  has  been  named 
managing  editor  of  the  Greenville 
(S.C.)  Piedmont.  She  succeeds  Dale 
Gibson,  who  resigned  to  return  to  his 
native  North  Carolina. 

Clark  joined  the  Greenville  News- 
Piedmont  Company  in  1976  as  copy 
editor  of  the  News.  She  has  held  var¬ 
ious  positions  on  both  newspapers, 
including  editor  of  the  combined  Sun¬ 
day  paper. 

♦  *  * 

Phyllis  B.  Hammer  has  been 
promoted  from  core  editor  (with  re¬ 
sponsibility  for  community-generated 
news)  to  the  newly-created  title  of 
sections  editor  at  Imprint  Newspa¬ 
pers,  West  Hartford,  Conn.  The  com¬ 
pany  publishes  1 1  community  week¬ 
lies  in  Connecticut  and  western  Mas¬ 
sachusetts. 

Also,  David  B.  Krechevsky,  a  re- 
porter/photograher,  was  named  a 
news  editor. 

♦  ♦  * 

John  W.  Fitzwater  has  been 
named  publisher  of  the  Florence 
(Ala.)  Times  Daily,  which  is  in  the 
New  York  Times  Regional  Newspa¬ 
per  Group.  He  was  publisher  of  the 
Daily  Corinthian,  Corinth,  Miss., 
before  moving  to  Florence. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

Joan  Kohlbry  was  promoted  to 
the  new  position  of  assistant  director 
of  promotion/public  relations  at  the 
Fort  Myers  (Ra.)  News-Press.  She 
most  recently  has  been  public  service 
coordinator  in  the  promotion  depart¬ 
ment. 

♦  *  * 

Amelia  Lobsenz,  chairman  and 
chief  executive  officer  of  the  New 
York  public  relations  firm  of  Lob- 
senz-Stevens  Inc.,  is  president-elect 
1985  of  the  International  Public  Rela¬ 
tions  Association.  She  is  the  first 
woman  and  fifth  American  elected 
president  in  the  30-year  history  of  the 
association. 


Justin  Harmon,  statehouse  reporter 
and  an  editorial  writer  for  the  New 
Brunswick  (N.J.)  Home  News,  has 
been  appointed  press  officer  for 
Princeton  University. 

He  will  be  responsible  principally 
for  the  university’s  liaison  with  the 
media. 

Harmon,  with  the  Home  News  two 
years,  previously  was  editor  of  the 
editorisd  page  at  The  Daily  American 
in  Rome  and  a  general  assignment  re¬ 
porter  at  the  Red  Bank  (N.J.)  Regis¬ 
ter.  He  earlier  taught  English  litera¬ 
ture,  language  arts,  and  social  studies 
at  schools  in  New  York  City  and 
Rochester,  N.Y. 

A  native  New  Jerseyan,  Harmon 
majored  in  English  and  creative  writ¬ 
ing  at  Princeton,  where  he  earned  an 
A.B.  degree  in  1978. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

Paul  Black,  formerly  research  su¬ 
pervisor  at  Parade  Magazine,  has 
been  promoted  to  research  director. 
♦  ♦  * 

The  Philadelphia  Chapter  of  the 
Society  of  Professional  Journalists, 
Sigma  Delta  Chi,  will  present  its 
James  Madison  Award  to  Floyd 
Abrams,  a  partner  in  the  New  York 
law  firm  of  Cahill  Gordon  &  Reindel, 
on  May  6. 

The  award  honors  a  person  not  en¬ 
gaged  in  journalism  for  efforts  in 
furthering  the  cause  of  freedom  of  in¬ 
formation.  In  addition  to  being  the 
honoree,  Abrams  will  be  the  featured 
speaker. 

Presenting  the  award  during  the 
annual  dinner  in  the  University  City 
Sheraton  Hotel  will  be  Donald  L. 
Haskin  ,  associate  editor  of  the  Phil¬ 
adelphia  Daily  News  and  president 
of  the  SPJ/SDX  chapter. 

The  dinner  is  the  annual  fund-raiser 
for  the  chapter’s  program  of  college 
scholarships  with  this  year’s  awards 
bringing  the  total  number  of  winners 
to  one  hundred  and  seven. 
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JAY  T.  HARRIS,  a  syndicated  columnist 
and  former  wire  service  national  corres¬ 
pondent,  is  tfie  newly  appointed  executive 
editor  of  the  Phlodelphio  Doily  News.  He 
will  oversee  doily  operations  oH  the  news, 
features,  sports,  business  and  photo  de¬ 
partments. 

Since  January  1984,  Harris  has  written 
a  weekly  column,  "America  Journal," 
which  appears  in  54  of  Gannett  Co.  news¬ 
papers  and  for  two  years  before  that  was 
a  national  correspondent  for  Gannett 
News  Service. 

Harris  was  a  reporter  and  editor  for 
five  years  at  the  Wilmington  News- 
Journal  and  while  there  won  a  journalism 
fellowship  to  study  and  teach  at  North¬ 
western  University,  Medill  School  of  Jour¬ 
nalism.  He  became  an  assistant  professor 
and  then  served  as  AAedill's  assistant  dean 
from  1977  to  1982. 


Doug  Chozianin  has  been 
appointed  director  of  communica¬ 
tions  for  Knight-Ridder  Newspapers, 
Inc.,  Miami.  He  will  be  responsible 
for  coordinating  the  communications 
effort  and  assist  KRN’s  properties  in 
establishing  cost-effective  local, 
natiotial,  and  international  com¬ 
munications  systems. 

Chozianin,  who  joined  Knight- 
Ridder  in  1980,  most  recently  was  in¬ 
formations  consultant. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

Robert  Hrycyk  is  the  newly 
named  publisher  of  the  Bradenton 
(Fla.)  Shopping  Guide  and  The 
Weekender,  publications  of  the  West¬ 
minster  Publishing  Co. 

With  the  company  since  last 
September,  Hrycyk  previously  was 
with  the  Chesapeake  Publishing  Co., 
in  Maryland  and  earlier  with  the  Buf¬ 
falo  Courier  Express,  the  Baltimore 
News-America  and  the  Detroit  Free 
Press. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

Robert  W.  Bartlett  Jr.  has  been 
named  regional  vice  president  of 
Hearst  Business  Publishing's  unit  in 
Santa  Clara,  Calif. ,  as  part  of  the  com¬ 
pany’s  expansion  of  the  Western  re¬ 
gional  editorial  and  sales  office. 

Bartlett,  former  publisher  of 
Hearst’ s  Today’s  Office  and  Office 
World  News,  succeeded  Frank 
Egan,  who  remains  publisher  of  IC 
Master,  another  of  the  company’s 
business  publications. 

At  the  same  time,  Brian  R.  Frank¬ 
lin  was  appointed  publisher  of  Inte¬ 
grated  Circuits  Magazine,  one  of 
HBP’s  several  publications.  Before 
joining  Hearst  in  1984,  he  was  West 
Coast  regional  sales  manager  for 
Hayden  I^blishing  Co. 


Yi 


Seth  Alan  Effron,  Topeka 
bureau  reporter  for  the  Witchita 
Eagle-Beacon,  joined  the  Greensboro 
(N.C.)  News  &  Record  as  legislative 
and  government  reporter  in  the 
Raleigh  bureau. 

Before  joining  the  Greensboro 
newspaper,  Effron  worked  for  the 
Fayetteville  Times  and  the  Tallahas¬ 
see  Democrat. 

*  *  * 

JOELENE  Carson,  formerly  an  ex¬ 
ecutive  in  the  retail  advertising  de¬ 
partment  of  the  Los  Angeles  Herald 
Examiner,  has  joined  the  Buffalo 
News  as  assistant  retail  advertising 
manager  in  charge  of  day-to-day  retail 
sales  operations.  Earlier  she  was  ad 
director  for  The  Coloradoan,  Fort 
Collins,  and  retail  manager  of  the 
Salem  (Ore.)  Statesman  Journal. 

*  *  * 

Kip  Currens  has  been  named  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Commerce  (Texas)  Jour¬ 
nal,  a  division  of  Harte-Hanks  Com¬ 
munications,  Inc.  Editor  of  the  Jour¬ 
nal  since  May  of  1983,  he  previously 
was  news  director  of  KGVL  Radio 
and  managing  editor  of  the  Greenville 
(Texas)  Herald  Banner,  also  owned 
by  Harte-Hanks. 


David  Minthorn,  Associated 
Press  news  editor  in  Frankfurt,  is  the 
newly  appointed  deputy  news  editor 
of  the  AP  World  Services  division, 
based  in  New  York. 

Minthorn  has  been  overseeing  AP 
news  coverage  of  Central  and  Eastern 
Europe  since  1983. 

He  joined  the  Associated  Press  in 
Franl^rt  in  1969  and  served  as  cor¬ 
respondent.  He  transferred  to  Bonn 
in  1974,  to  Moscow  in  1980  and  re¬ 
turned  to  West  Germany  in  1983  as 
news  editor. 

’ll  * 

Anne  Benefield  is  the  new  retail 
advertising  manager  of  the  San  Anto¬ 
nio  Light.  She  went  to  the  Light  last 
July  as  advertising  promotion  and 
training  director  from  the  Anderson 
(S.C.)  Independent-Mail,  where  she 
was  advertising  director. 

*  *  * 

Tim  Brookes,  previously  a  writer 
for  the  Burlington  (Vt.)  Free  Press 
and  the  Vermont  Vanguard  Press, 
was  named  editor  and  writer  for  Ver¬ 
mont  Public  Radio’s  Program  Guide. 

*  it  * 

Louis  E.  Ball,  editor  and  general 
manager  of  the  Farmington  Valley 
Herald,  Simsbury,  Conn.,  has  been 
named  publisher  and  Roberta 
Burns-Howard,  managing  editor, 
was  promoted  to  editor. 
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Richard  C.  Flath 


Dorothy  Torres 


Stanley  DeCoster 


Key  appointments  at  The  Day, 
New  London,  Conn.,  follow: 

Richard  C.  Flath,  personnel 
manager  at  the  Hartford  Courant, 
was  recently  appointed  director  of 
administration,  the  third  most  senior 
position  at  The  Day.  He  has  charge  of 
the  personnel  department,  training 
and  development  programs,  em¬ 
ployee  relations  and  a  number  of  re¬ 
lated  areas. 

Dorothy  Benson  Torres,  direc¬ 
tor  of  graphics  and  editorial  design  at 
the  Stanford  (Conn.)  Advocate  and 
Greenwich  Times  was  appointed 
assistant  managing  editor  of  photog¬ 
raphy  and  graphics.  She  is  an  in¬ 
structor  at  Southern  Connecticut  State 
University,  New  Haven. 

Stanley  T.  DcCoster,  an  assistant 
city  editor  at  the  newspaper,  was 
appointed  assistant  managing  editor 
of  local  news  in  charge  of  ^1  local 
reporting  desks,  except  sports  and 
features. 
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Mama  T.  Hileman,  a  copy  editor, 
was  appointed  city  editor  and  DeCos¬ 
ter’ s  deputy. 

Ann  Baldelli,  city  hall  reporter, 
was  named  night  city  editor  in  charge 
of  suburban  coverage  and  operation 
of  the  newsroom  at  night.  Robert  A. 
Colby,  city  editor,  was  appointed 
community  news  editor  and  will  edit  a 
new  weekly  publication.  Neighbors. 
Brian  Mitchell,  night  city  editor  is 
now  assistant  city  editor  and  in  charge 
of  coverage  in  Groton. 

)|C  t  4 

Clem  Otolski  is  the  new  publisher 
of  the  LaPorte  (Ind.)  Herald-Argus, 
succeeding  W.R.  Morrish  ,  who  re¬ 
tired  after  16  years  as  editor  and  pub¬ 
lisher. 

Otolski,  with  the  newspaper  since 
1%1  when  he  was  graduated  from  the 
University  of  Notre  Dame  with  a 
bachelor’s  degree  in  accounting,  be¬ 
came  business  manager  in  1964  with 
responsibility  for  the  paper  and  its  sis¬ 
ter  corporation,  LaPorte  Press.  He 
retains  the  duty  of  general  manager  of 
LaPorte  Press. 

Replacing  Otolski  as  business  man¬ 
ager  is  Bob  Rehlander,  formerly 
office  manager. 

Morrish  early  in  his  career  special¬ 
ized  in  newspaper  labor  relations  and 
subsequently  was  assistant  to  the 
publisher  of  The  Oregonian,  Port¬ 
land,  and  publisher  of  the  Jersey  City 
Journal,  and  business  adminstrator  of 
the  Wichita  Eagle-Beacon  before  his 
move  to  LaPorte.  He  remains  a  con¬ 
sultant  to  the  Small  Newspaper 
Group,  of  which  the  Herald-Argus  is  a 
member. 

*  *  ♦ 

Susan  Scott,  editor  of  the  Calgary 
(Alta.)  Herald’s  Life  Today  section, 
was  named  1984  Woman  of  the  Year 
in  the  field  of  business  and  manage¬ 
ment  at  the  recent  YMCA’s  “Women 
Celebrate  Women”  banquet.  A 
graduate  of  Oxford  University,  she 
formerly  worked  for  the  now-defunct 
Calgary  Albertan  and  the  Ottawa 
Journal. 


William  F.  Sykes,  executive  vice 
president  and  general  manager  of  the 
Santa  Barbara  News-Press,  has  re¬ 
tired.  He  had  been  general  manager  of 
Southern  California’s  oldest  daily 
from  1966  until  he  retired  in  January. 

During  eighteen  and  one-half  years 
at  Santa  Barbara,  he  led  the  News- 
Press  from  a  hot  metal  newspaper  to 
state-of-the-art  electronic  photocom¬ 
position. 

Sykes’  retirement  ended  a  long 
career  which  began  in  England  when 
he  joined  the  business  st!^  of  Allied 
Newspapers  Ltd.  His  career  was  in¬ 
terrupted  by  the  outbreak  of  World 
War  II,  and  he  became  a  pilot  in  the 
Royal  Navy’s  Fleet  Air  Arm,  serving 
in  several  theaters  of  operation  during 
six  and  one-half  years  until  his  dis¬ 
charge  in  1946  with  the  rank  of 
lieutenant  commander. 

After  the  war,  he  returned  to  Balti¬ 
more  where  he  had  spent  most  of  his 
boyhood  before  moving  to  Great  Brit¬ 
ain  with  his  father,  an  Englishman. 
Sykes  joined  the  Baltimore  News- 
Post-American  and  then  the  Atlanta 
Constitution  and  Journal,  where  he 
advanced  to  advertising  director. 

Sykes  later  was  with  the  Oklahoma 
Publishing  Co.  as  advertising  director 
and  a  member  of  the  board  of  direc¬ 
tors  and  the  New  York  Times  Western 
edition  as  assistant  general  manager. 
He  was  publisher  relations  director 
for  Family  Weekly  in  May  of  1966 
when  he  joined  the  News-ftess. 

He  has  served  on  the  board  of  direc¬ 
tors  of  the  California  Newspaper  Pub¬ 
lishers  Association  and  as  vice  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Western  Newspaper 
Foundation.  Sykes  resides  with  his 
wife  Lesley  in  Santa  Barbara. 

:)<  << 

Fred  Mum,  business  staff  writer 
for  the  Los  Angeles  Times  San  Diego 
County  edition,  was  named  business 
editor  of  the  Orange  County  edition. 
Prior  to  joining  the  Times  earlier  this 
year,  Muir  worked  for  the  Wall  Street 
Journal  as  banking  and  finance  cor¬ 
respondent  and  for  the  San  Diego  Un¬ 
ion  as  a  financial  news  writer. 

*  *  ♦ 

Charles  N.  Williams,  formerly 
associated  with  New  Connections 
Magazine  and  Metropolitan  Sunday 
Newspapers,  has  joined  the  publica¬ 
tion  division  of  Treasure  Chest 
Advertising  Company,  Inc.  He  is  lo¬ 
cated  at  the  Manhattan  sales  office  in 
New  York  City. 


NEWSPEOPLE  EDITOR 
Lenora  WUliamson 
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Newsday  holds  marketing  job  conference  for  minorities 


Newsday’s  first  Marketing  Job 
Opportunity  Conference  for  Minor¬ 
ities  attracted  150  job  candidates  and 
15  print  news  organizations,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Reginald  Tuggle,  conference 
coordinator. 

The  event  was  held  on  the  campus 
of  the  Nassau  Community  College  in 
Garden  City,  New  York,  and  was 
open  to  minority  college  students  and 
recent  graduates  from  the  northeast¬ 
ern  United  States  interested  in 
careers  in  print  media  marketing, 
sales,  advertising,  research  and 
promotion. 

The  day-long  program  included  a 
mix  of  interviews  for  internships  or 
jobs,  and  workshops  focusing  on 
career  preparation.  Thirteen  large- 
and  medium-circulation  daily  news¬ 
papers  sent  one  or  more  recruiters  to 
interview  attendees. 

Two  magazine  publishers,  the 
Times  Mirror  Company  Magazine 
Group  representing  Ski,  Golf  and 
Popular  Science,  and  Reader’s 
Digest,  also  interviewed. 

Participating  newspaper  and  maga¬ 
zines  were  The  Record  of  Bergen 
County,  N.J.;  Call-Chronicle  News¬ 
papers  of  Allentown,  Pa. ;  City  Sun  of 
New  York  City;  the  Day  Publishing 
Company;  Gannett  Co.  Inc.;  the 
Hartford  Courant;  Newsday,  Phi¬ 
ladelphia  Newspapers,  Inc.;  Provi¬ 
dence  Journal-Bulletin',  Reader’s 
Digest;  Newark  (N.J.)  Star-Ledger, 
Syracuse  Newspapers,  Inc.;  Times 
Mirror  Magazines;  Worcester  Tele¬ 
gram  &  Gazette  and  the  New  York 
Daily  News. 

Newsday  president  Robert  M. 
Johnson  said  the  concept  of  a  news¬ 
paper  or  college  holding  a  job  fair  for 
minority  job-seekers  interested  in 
editorial  positions  had  caught  on  well 
in  the  last  few  years,  and  among  the 
most  successful  were  Newsday’s  own 
1984  and  1985  conferences  drawing 
over  300  young  journalists. 

“But,”  he  said,  “the  driving  force 
in  the  print  media  business  is  on  the 
marketing  side.” 

He  went  on  to  explain  that  “it’s  a 
necessary  force  if  those  aspiring  jour¬ 
nalists  are  to  find  salaries.  The  future 
of  this  business  is  based  on  sales,  on 
circulation,  on  a  knowledge  of  mar¬ 
kets  and  on  the  ability  to  deliver  to  the 
advertising  community  and  to  our 
own  readers  the  products  they  want. 
Those  areas  require  people  who  can 
make  marketing  decisions  and  not 
necessarily  journalistic  decisions.” 

Johnson  chided  the  industry  for  ex¬ 
pecting  to  find  “people  with  the 
necessary  spark,  people  who  have 


Newsday  publisher  Robert  Johnson  addresses  job  candidates. 


pushed  themselves  through  the  edu¬ 
cational  process  and  have  proven 
they  can  do  the  job”  on  their  corpo¬ 
rate  doorsteps. 

Instead,  he  said  marketing  direc¬ 
tors  would  find  themselves  saddled 
with  “retreads  from  other  newspap¬ 
ers”  unless  they’re  willing  “to  go  out 
into  the  world  and  attract  the  talented, 
bright  and  aggressive  people”  at  con¬ 
ferences  such  as  this  one. 

David  Targe,  executive  vice  presi¬ 
dent-marketing  for  Newsday,  echoed 
Johnson’s  words  in  his  keynote 
address  at  the  morning’s  general  ses¬ 
sion. 

“Media  marketing,  specifically,  is 
years  behind  the  times  when  it  comes 
to  hiring  minorities.  And,  we  know 
the  situation  is  not  going  to  change 
unless  we  change  it.  We’re  here  to 
raise  awareness  of  a  problem,  but  bet¬ 
ter  yet,  we  are  making  a  commitment 
to  do  something  about  it,”  Targe  told 
the  group. 

The  featured  speaker  at  the  day’s 
luncheon  was  John  Coston,  market¬ 
ing  director  of  the  Wall  Street  Journal, 
who  has  responsibility  for  all  market¬ 


ing  activies  for  the  Journal  including 
the  european  and  the  asian  editions. 
He  encouraged  students  to  be  realis¬ 
tic  when  entering  “the  corporate  cul¬ 
ture.”  He  reminded  students  that 
“people  hire  people  like  themselves; 
that  is,  they  hire  people  they  can  re¬ 
spect.” 

Students  were  able  to  attend  two 
workshops,  “Job  Market  Prepara¬ 
tion:  Resumes  and  Interviews”  and 
“Your  First  Job”  when  they  not  being 
interviewed.  Each  workshop  was  re¬ 
peated  to  give  as  many  people  as 
possible  access  to  profession^  gui¬ 
dance. 

Recruitment  results  of  the  confer¬ 
ence  will  be  tabulated  and  evaluated. 
A  follow-up  survey  will  be  made  as 
was  done  for  the  Newsday  confer¬ 
ence  for  minority  journalists.  Tuggle 
said  the  results  of  that  study  “will  be 
shared  with  the  industry  in  an 
appropriate  manner.” 

Newsday  officials  expect  to  make 
the  marketing  conference  an  annual 
event,  as  is  the  Newsday  Minority  Job 
Opportunity  Conference  for  careers 
in  journalism. 


DO  YOU  HAVE  A 
PUBLICATION  FOR  SALE? 

We  are  interested  in  buying  magazines  and  newspapers  in  a  wide 
range  of  consumer,  tr^e,  and  business  fields.  If  you  are  an  executive 
planning  to  sell  a  publication  (or  division)  that  doesn’t  strategically  fit 
your  present  operation,  or  if  you’re  a  businessperson  interested  in 
selling,  we’d  like  to  hear  from  you.  We  are  creative,  flexible  prin¬ 
cipals  who  can  make  decisions  rapidly.  All  responses  kept  in  complete 
confidence.  Send  all  details,  including  publication  samples  to: 

BOX  8745,  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 
,  11  West  19th  Street,  New  York,  N.Y.  10011 
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ITEK  COMPOSITION  SYSTEMS  has  introduced  a  new 
tabletop  typesetting  system. 

The  system,  Digitek  3000,  is  modular  and  available  in  a 
wide  range  of  co^gurations.  A  second  terminal  can  be 
added. 

According  to  the  company,  the  3000  offers  continuous 
sizing,  up  to  16  fonts  on  line,  automatic  kerning,  up  to  140 
lines  per  minute  output  and  a  71  pica  line  length. 

In  addition  to  a  list  of  standard  features,  communica¬ 
tions  options  include  packages  for  interfacing  with  word 
processors,  computers  and  optical  character  readers.  A 
special  decoder  allows  the  system  to  read  more  than  40 
kinds  of  floppy  disks  from  various  companies. 

The  system  is  designed  for  small  and  medium-sized 
typesetting  operations.  Prices  begin  at  $22,000. 

Itek  Compositions  Systems  is  based  in  Nashua,  N.H., 
and  is  a  division  of  Itek  Graphic  and  Composition  Sys¬ 
tems. 

*  «  « 

The  AMERICAN  HOECHST  CORP.  has  developed  a 
filter  screen  designed  to  eliminate  ^are  from  computer 
screens,  thus  reducing  headaches,  fatigue  and  vision  prob¬ 
lems  among  operators. 

The  company’s  Vu-Tek  screen  uses  an  anti-reflective 
coating  to  eliminate  most  reflections  and  a  twisted  pola¬ 
rized  filter  to  deflect  remaining  reflection  away  from  the 
operator's  sight. 

Up  to  99%  of  reflective  ^are  is  eliminated,  the  company 
says,  and  Vu-Tek  screens  improve  the  clarity  and  contrast 
of  images  on  computer  screens. 

The  National  Institute  of  Occupational  Safety  and 
Health  has  found  that  more  than  90%  of  those  who  regular¬ 
ly  use  computers  may  suffer  from  eyestrain  caused  by 
^are. 

American  Hoechst  of  Somerville,  N.J.,  is  a  member  of 
the  Hoechst  Group,  a  worldwide  producer  of  phar¬ 
maceuticals,  chemicals,  plastics  and  fibers. 


SYSTEM  INTEGRATORS  INC.  has  agreed  with  Dr.- 
Ing.  Rudolf  Hell  GmbH  of  West  Germany  to  market  Hell’s 
new  laser  image  setting  products. 

The  Hell  line  will  significantly  add  to  the  developing 
pagination  system  of  SII,  a  major  supplier  of  computer- 
aided  publishing  systems. 

SII  said  it  will  use  the  Hell  laser  image  setter  to  produce 
fully  composed  newspaper  pages  that  have  been  compiled 
on  computerized  workstations  built  by  SII. 

“With  these  products  we  will  be  able  to  provide  the 
ultimate  single-source  system,  complete  from  text  entry 
through  full  page  output,’’  said  Jim  Lennane,  SII  presi¬ 
dent. 

The  Hell  products  will  begin  sale  under  the  SII  name  in 
late  1985  —  but  not  in  Western  Europe. 

SII,  based  in  Sacramento,  Calif.,  includes  135  compu¬ 
ter-aided  publishing  systems  worldwide  in  its  portfolio. 

«  «  ♦ 

QUIPP  INC.  has  developed  a  new  bottom  wrapper  for 
protection  of  newspaper  bundles  at  high  mailroom  speeds. 

The  machine.  Model  5111,  can  be  used  with  strapping 
equipment  or  can  follow  stacking  equipment.  Quipp  says 
the  5111  can  dispense  and  cut  40  lengths  of  kraft  paper  a 
minute  in  varying  sizes  and  weights.  It  has  room  for  a  large 


paper  roll  mounted  underneath. 

The  5 1 11  ’s  simplified  paper-feeding  mechanism  requires 
less  maintenance  than  models  with  spindles  and  brakes, 
according  to  its  maker. 

The  bottomwrapper  can  be  used  as  a  conveyor  when 
bottom  sheeting  is  not  needed. 


SITMA  USA  INC.  has  brought  out  a  machine  for  wrap¬ 
ping  stacks  of  printed  materizd  in  plastic  at  speeds  up  to 
12,000  per  hour. 

The  Sitma  C80/750  is  designed  to  wrap  stacks  of  news¬ 
papers,  magazines  and  books.  It  is  equipped  with  a  stack¬ 
er,  and  Sitma  says  the  C80/750  can  nest  multiple  inserts 
and  feed  materid  up  to  12’’X14’’  by  one  and  one-third 
inches  thick.  It  wraps  stacks  in  either  printed  or  clear 
plastic  fllm,  and  perforates  an  easy-open  envelope.  It  also 
affixes  address  labels. 

Options  include  selective  inserting  and  Zip  Code  separ¬ 
ating  and  stacking. 

Sitma  of  River  Edge,  N.J.,  is  a  manufacturer  of  auto¬ 
mated  packaging  machinery,  equipment  and  systems  for 
the  high-speed  wrapping  of  books  magazines  and  news¬ 
paper  products  in  plastic  film. 


KREONITE  INC.  has  introduced  new  17-  and  26-inch 
rapid  access  film  processors  and  a  mobile  studio  for  use 
with  two  Polaroid  cameras. 

The  product  introductions  coincide  with  the  30th 
anniversary  of  the  company,  a  photographic  and  graphic 
arts  processing  systems  manufacturer,  based  in  Wichita, 
Kan. 

The  film  processors,  KRP17  and  KRP26,  are  “ideal”  for 
rapid  access  halftones  with  Kodak’s  Ultratec  system.  Pro¬ 
cessing  times  begin  at  about  60  inches  per  minute  with  33 
seconds  for  development.  Dry-to-dry  time  is  less  than  two 
minutes.  They  use  infrared  replenishment,  and  silver  can 
be  recovered  from  the  fixer  and  first  wash  tank. 

The  mobile  studio  is  designed  for  Polaroid  MP-4  and 
MP-4XL  cameras.  It  is  pre-wired  and  ready  for  camera, 
with  stand  and  external  lights.  The  diffusion  panel  is  20  X 
24  inches.  The  unit  is  mounted  on  casters  for  mobility. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

HAMPSTEAD  COMPUTER  GRAPHICS  has  intro¬ 
duced  typsetting  programs  for  personal  computers. 

The  programs,  called  PC-TS,  are  designed  to  be  com¬ 
patible  with  Compugraphic  typsetting  systems  and  IBM  or 
equivalent  personal  computers.  PC-TS  software  includes 
extensive  input,  editing  and  file  management  features.  The 
programs  use  the  same  coding  language  and  have  the  same 
composition  flexibility  as  Compugraphic  typesetting  sys¬ 
tems. 

PC-TS  provides  users  of  IBM  personal  computers  with 
access  to  typesetting  capabilities  without  having  to  ac¬ 
quire  speci^ized  typesetting  input  equipment  and  allows 
Compugraphic  users  to  use  personal  computers  for  type¬ 
setting,  according  to  the  software  company  based  in  East 
Hampstead,  N.H. 

The  programs  are  usable  with  certain  Compugraphic 
equipment  and  certain  personal  computer  equipment. 
They  are  available  through  dealers  nationwide  or  the 
manufacturer. 
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AP  enters  the  commercial  market 

Introduces  its  new  laser-printing  photo  receiver 
after  a  successful  test  in  three  European  newspapers 


By  George  Garneau 

The  Associated  Press  has  entered 
into  the  marketplace  a  new  laser¬ 
printing  photo  receiver  it  developed 
to  be  compatible  with  transmission 
systems  worldwide. 

The  receiver,  Dataphoto  841,  was 
designed  and  built  by  engineers  in 
AP's  technical  center  in  East  Bruns¬ 
wick,  N.J.,  over  the  last  two  years.  It 
was  first  displayed  at  an  International 
Press  Institute  meeting  in  Cairo  re¬ 
cently  after  successful  testing  in  three 
European  newsrooms. 

AP  said  it  will  use  the  Dataphoto  to 
break  into  the  commercial  market  for 
the  first  time.  Non-U. S.  AP  subscrib¬ 
ers,  who  have  had  to  acquire  their 
photo  receivers  from  third-party  ven¬ 
dors,  can  now  buy  Dataphoto  from 
AP  for  about  $13,500.  Dataphoto  is 
not  intended  to  replace  domestic 
machines. 

“It’s  a  new,  diversified  business  for 
AP,”  said  Richard  Atkins,  AP  direc¬ 
tor  of  communications. 

Vu/Text  adds 
Florida  dailies 

Vu/Text,  Knight-Ridder  Newspa¬ 
pers  Inc.’s  videotex  service,  has 
signed  the  Fort  Lauderdale  News  and 
Sun-Sentinel  to  be  included  in  its 
electronic  data  base. 

The  addition  of  the  Florida  news¬ 
papers  brings  to  14  the  number  of  ma¬ 
jor  daily  newspapers  available  on  the 
Philadelphia-based  service,  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  three  wire  services  and  several 
business  information  services. 

The  News  and  Sun-Sentinel  Co., 
along  with  the  Chicago  Tribune,  is  the 
second  Tribune  Co.  newspaper  to 
make  its  electronic  files  available  for 
access  by  both  its  own  staff  and  Vu/ 
Text  subscribers.  The  New  York  Dai¬ 
ly  News  and  Orlando  Sentinel  are  ex¬ 
pected  to  be  on  line  later  this  year. 

The  Fort  Lauderdale  data  base  con¬ 
tains  the  full  text  of  all  seven  daily 
editions  since  Jan.  1,  1985  and  is  up¬ 
dated  daily. 

The  cost  of  the  service  is  $60  or  $90 
an  hour,  depending  on  which  option  is 
chosen.  It  is  available  through  phone 
lines  on  personal  computers  or  other 
terminals  with  modems. 


Sales  of  Dataphotos,  along  with  a 
portable  photo  transmitter  made  and 
marketed  by  AP,  are  expected  to 
bring  $1  million  to  the  coffers  of  the 
international  information  cooperative 
that  is  owned  by  U.S.  media  organiza¬ 
tions,  Atkins  said. 

Built  in  East  Brunswick,  Datapho¬ 
tos  have  been  ordered  by  newspapers 
and  other  companies  in  China,  Scan¬ 
dinavia,  Italy,  the  United  Kingdom 
and  the  Middle  East.  Verdens  Gang, 
the  Oslo,  Norway  newspaper,  is 
scheduled  to  receive  the  first  produc¬ 
tion  unit,  and  60  more  are  scheduled 
for  delivery  early  this  summer. 


“Ifs  a  new,  diversified 
business  for  AP,”  said 
Richard  Atkins,  AP 
director  of 
communications. 


Unlike  other  receivers,  Dataphoto 
is  compatible  with  the  European 
transmission  standard  and  AP’s 
Laserphoto  standard  used  in  the  Un¬ 
ited  States.  It  can  operate  in  AM  or 
FM  mode  at  speeds  of  60,  120  or  240 
RPM  and  employs  the  high  resolution 
system  of  AP’s  domestic  Laserphoto 
reciever.  It  is  not  compatible  with  Un¬ 
ited  Press  International’s  transmis¬ 
sions. 

“It’s  the  Rolls-Royce  of  picture  re¬ 
ceivers,”  said  Ron  Everett,  product 
manager  in  charge  of  AP  worldwide 
sales  in  London.  “The  quality  is  so 
good  that  with  some  minor  adjust¬ 
ments  even  fingerprints  can  be  re¬ 
ceived  on  it.” 

“Our  goal  was  to  build  a  state-of- 
the  art  receiver,  but  one  that  is  cost- 
effective,”  said  Bemd  Helling,  who 
developed  the  Dataphoto  with  David 
Sheam  and  David  Rutherford,  team 
leader. 

The  receiver,  which  is  fully  auto¬ 
matic,  is  controlled  by  twin,  shared 
memory  microprocessors,  enabling  it 
to  select  from  any  of  the  current 
wirephoto  transmission  signals.  A 
helium-neon  laser  scans  images  onto 
currently-available  dry  silver  paper. 
Digital  readouts  indicate  signal  levels. 


picture  numbers  and  paper  supply 
levels. 

AP  manufactures  the  receivers  and 
portable  picture  transmitters,  which 
sell  for  $6,250,  at  its  engineering  cen¬ 
ter  in  East  Brunswick. 

More  than  1 ,300  AP  laser  photo  re¬ 
ceivers  operate  in  domestic  AP 
bureaus. 

TVA  offers  info 
on  a  data  base 

The  Tennessee  Valley  Authority, 
joining  the  White  House  and  other 
government  agencies,  has  made  avail¬ 
able  to  reporters  a  data  base  of  public 
relations  information. 

Journalists  who  report  on  the  TVA 
can  use  a  modem  and  a  telephone  to 
call  information  to  their  computers 
from  the  TVA’s  information  data 
base,  called  News  Desk — On-Line, 
which  includes  press  releases,  status 
reports  on  the  power  system,  calen¬ 
dars  of  events  and  background  mate¬ 
rial.  They  can  then  download  in¬ 
formation  directly  into  their  own 
computers.  Information  is  updated 
twice  daily. 

The  data  base  uses  an  IBM  PC/XT 
and  was  expanded  from  a  Wang  in¬ 
formation  network  already  in  use  by 
the  TVA. 

Ford  gets  new 
ANPA  tech  post 

John  J.  Ford,  who  has  extensive 
experience  in  newspaper  production, 
has  been  appointed  to  a  new  position 
as  manager  of  technical  services  for 
the  American  Newspaper  Publishers 
Association’s  technicsd  services  de¬ 
partment. 

Ford,  58,  joined  technical  services 
in  1980  as  a  production  engineer. 

During  35  years  in  newspapering, 
he  has  headed  production  depart¬ 
ments  at  Calkins  Newspapers  in 
Levittown,  Pa. ;  Triangle  Publications 
Research  and  I)evelopment  Center  in 
Hightstowwn,  N.J.;  Easton  Pub¬ 
lishing  Co.  in  Easton,  Pa.,  and  the 
Trenton  (N.J.)  Times. 

Peter  Romano  remains  as  director 
of  technical  services  and  training. 
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Government-sponsored  study  shows; 


Newspaper  composing  rooms  20%  overmanned 


By  M.L.  Stein 


Ten  years  after  purchasing  new 
photocomposition  equipment,  the 
average  U.S.  newspaper  still  has  20% 
more  composing  room  workers  than  it 
needs,  a  new  Rand  Corp.  study  has 
determined. 

The  research  disclosed,  however, 
that,  as  of  1983,  there  were  52%  fewer 
backshop  workers  than  before  the 
adoption  of  the  new  technology.  It 
was  predicted  that  composing-room 
employment  will  eventually  decline 
by  60%. 


This  “ieatherbedding” 
the  analysts  founds  was  a 
boon  to  both 
management  and  labor. 


The  study,  sponsored  by  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Labor,  also  found  that 
displaced  employees  were  allowed  to 
remain  on  the  payroll  until  they  re¬ 
tired,  found  new  jobs,  were  trained 
for  jobs  in  other  departments  or  re¬ 
ceived  cash  payments  for  their  jobs. 

Few  workers  were  laid  off  without 
being  compensated,  Rand  economists 
James  N.  Dertouzos  and  Timothy  H. 
Quinn  reported.  Rand,  based  in  Santa 
Monica,  Calif.,  often  undertakes  re¬ 
search  for  the  government. 

According  to  the  study,  unions,  pri¬ 
marily  the  International  Typographi¬ 
cal  Union  (ITU),  were  not  an  obstacle 
to  the  instdlation  of  the  new  technolo¬ 
gy.  Rather,  it  said,  the  unions  negoti¬ 
ated  agreements  with  newspaper 
management  that  were  “remarkably 
similar  to  outcomes  in  non-union 
firms.” 

The  investigators,  working  with  in¬ 
formation  from  more  than  400  news¬ 
papers,  also  found  that: 

•  Attrition  was  the  most  frequently 
observed  practice  used  to  reduce  em¬ 
ployment  and  was  used  equally  on  un¬ 
ion  and  non-union  papers. 

•  Following  attrition,  non-union 
companies  relied  more  on  retraining 
workers,  while  cash  buyouts  were 
preferred  on  union  newspapers. 

•  About  11%  of  workers  whose  jobs 


were  eliminated  were  laid  off. 

•  Non-union  firms  were  no  more 
likely  to  lay  off  workers  than  union 
ones. 

•  For  a  few  union  firms,  adjustment 
to  the  new  technology  was  painful, 
probably  because  the  bargaining  pro¬ 
cess  broke  down.  These  papers  relied 
heavily  on  layoffs  in  the  adjustment 
process. 

“The  technological  innovations 
occurred  rapidly,”  said  Dertouzos. 
“In  less  than  two  decades,  nearly  all 
newspapers  completely  transformed 
their  composing  rooms.  But  even 
though  a  newspaper  can  quickly  in¬ 
stall  equipment,  the  adjustment  of  the 
workers  takes  longer  and  is  still  going 
on.” 

The  researchers  said  the  adjust¬ 
ment  took  time  because  it  was  usually 
achieved  through  natural  attrition, 
with  newspapers  allowing  workers  to 
keep  their  jobs  until  they  retired  or 
found  other  employment. 

This  “featherbedding,”  the 
analysts  found,  was  a  boon  to  both 
management  and  labor. 

Said  Dertouzos:  “Although  feath¬ 
erbedding  is  sometimes  viewed  with 
negative  connotations,  it  performed  a 
very  useful  function  in  the  newspaper 
industry’s  adjustment  to  new  technol¬ 
ogy.  It  is  the  dominant  mechanism  for 
easing  the  transition  to  the  new  tech¬ 
nological  state.” 

The  study  was  seen  as  a  “harbinger 
of  the  future”  for  many  industries  in 
an  increasingly  technological  society. 


In  only  three  cases  did 
decertification  trigger  a 
bitter  labor  dispute  over 
the  new  technology, 
according  to  the  findings. 


Other  industries  that  are  declining 
or  facing  tough  foreign  competition 
may  have  to  divide  up  a  shrinking  pie, 
he  continued. 

Dertouzos  said  newspaper  unions 
may  have  had  more  leverage  in  bzu*- 
gaining  because  “management  can’t 
stockpile  news  and  information.” 


Dertouzos  said 
newspaper  unions  may 
have  had  more  leverage 
In  bargaining  because 
“management  can’t 
stockpile  news  and 
information.” 


It  was  pointed  out,  however,  that 
unique  characteristics  of  newspapers 
influenced  the  way  workers  and 
management  coped  with  changes. 

“The  newspapers  were  doing 
well,”  Quinn  stated.  “Management 
and  workers  were  dividing  up  an  in¬ 
creasing  pie.” 


Because  unions  traditionally  pro¬ 
tect  their  jurisdictions,  retraining  and 
relocating  composing  room  workers 
was  more  difficult  for  union  papers, 
the  researchers  concluded. 

“You  can’t  take  an  ITU  member 
out  of  the  composing  room  and  teach 
him  to  operate  a  press  because  those 
workers  are  represented  by  a  differ¬ 
ent  union,”  Dertouzos  explained. 

Thus,  newspapers  that  did  not  have 
to  contend  with  craft  unions  were 
more  likely  to  retrain  displaced  work¬ 
ers  and  relocate  them  in  other  parts  of 
the  organization,  he  said. 

Dertouzos  noted  that  the  large,  un¬ 
ionized  papers  were  more  inclined  to 
solve  their  surplus  labor  problems 
with  cash  buyouts  and  that  unions 
found  this  option  attractive. 

The  average  newspaper  in  the  study 
that  selected  buyouts  spent  more  than 
$500,000  on  this  option,  the  study  re¬ 
vealed.  The  entire  newspaper  indus¬ 
try  may  have  handed  over  as  much  as 
$189  million  in  buyouts. 

The  investigators  estimated  that 
90%  of  the  buyout  money  went  to  un¬ 
ion  workers,  who  received  an  average 
of  $14,000  compared  to  $7,500  for 
non-union  personnel.  Some  workers 
in  the  sample  got  as  much  as  $85,000 
in  exchange  for  their  jobs,  it  was  re¬ 
ported. 

The  impact  of  technological  change 
was  greatest  on  larger  newspapers, 
(Continued  on  page  36) 
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Audit  Bureau  board  backs  off  mandatory  zip  code  reporting 


Reporting  of  zip  code  circulation 
information  by  newspapers  will  re¬ 
main  optional,  the  Audit  Bureau  of 
Circulations  board  decided  recently. 

The  board  rescinded  a  November 
1982  decision  that  the  controversial 
zip  code  reporting  would  become 
effective  by  the  end  of  this  year. 

Advertisers  and  ad  agencies  —  who 
make  up  two-thirds  of  ABC’s  board 
—  have  strongly  argued  for  manda¬ 
tory  zip  code  reporting,  which  they 
say  is  needed  for  better  market  analy¬ 
sis  and  ad  targeting. 

However,  newspapers  —  both  big 
and  small  —  have  been  very  uncom¬ 
fortable  with  the  concept. 

Largely  because  of  their  opposi¬ 
tion,  advertising  members  failed  to 
get  the  Audit  Bureau  to  set  a  firm  date 
for  mandatory  reporting  at  the 
bureau’s  convention  last  November. 

Small  newspapers  argue  that  zip 
code  reporting  is  expensive  and,  for 
them,  unnecessary.  These  news¬ 
papers  say  they  simply  don’t  get 
advertising  from  big  retailers  like  K- 
Mart,  J.C.  Penney  and  Sears,  who 
have  pressed  for  mandatory  re¬ 
porting. 

Metropolitan  newspapers,  for  their 
part,  argue  that  public  disclosure  of 
their  zip  code  circulation  breakdowns 
in  ABC  reports  will  enable  direct  mail 
marketers  and  other  media  to  use  the 
figures  against  them  by  promising 
greater  penetration  levels  in  particu¬ 
lar  zones. 

Right  now,  95  newspapers,  ranging 
in  circulation  from  9,000  to  750,000, 
provide  optional  ABC-audited  zip 
code  breakdowns. 


Right  now,  95 
newspapers,  ranging  in 
circuiation  from  9,000  to 
750,000,  provide  optionai 
ABC-audited  zip  code 
breakdowns. 


In  its  most  recent  action  on  zip 
codes,  the  ABC  board  said  that  the 
optional  breakdowns  must  include  all 
zip  code  areas  receiving  25  or  more 
copies  within  the  “city  zone,’’  “retail 
trading  zone’’  or  “newspaper  desig¬ 
nated  market’’  reporting  categories. 
Zip  code  circulation  figures  in  other 
areas  may  also  be  listed  at  the  news¬ 
paper’s  discretion. 

Each  zip  code  area  listing  may  list 
circulation  by  total  only;  by  single 


copy  sales  and  carriers,  motor  route 
and  mail;  or  by  home  delivery  (that  is, 
carriers  including  motor  route),  single 
copy  sales  and  mail. 

As  before,  optional  zip  code  break¬ 
downs  can  be  listed  either  on  ABC 
audit  reports  or  by  the  publisher  at  the 
publisher’s  option,  in  which  case  the 


audit  report  contains  a  statement  not¬ 
ing  that  the  analysis  is  available  from 
the  publisher. 

Canadian  newspapers,  the  board 
also  decided,  will  have  the  same  re¬ 
quirements  and  options  in  reporting 
of  circulation  by  Forward  Sortation 
Area,  the  first  three  digits  of  postal 
codes. 


Audit  Bureau  board  gives 
preiiminary  ok  to  ruie  changes 


Significant  variations  between  cir¬ 
culation  figures  reported  in  Audit 
Bureau  of  Circulations  Publishers’ 
Statements  and  the  final  Audit  Re¬ 
ports  will  now  be  noted  in  corrected 
statements,  under  a  rule  recently 
given  preliminary  approval. 

Currently,  when  a  Publishers’ 
Statement  is  withheld  from  release 
because  of  an  audit,  the  statement  is 
simply  corrected  to  reflect  the  au¬ 
ditor’s  findings.  Under  the  new  rules, 
any  circulation  deductions  will  be  re¬ 
ported  in  an  explanatory  paragraph  in 
the  corrected  l^blishers’  Statement. 

In  addition,  quarterly  reports  will 


be  published  listing  variations  of  more 
than  2%  between  the  statements  and 
Audit  Reports.  Before  the  rule 
change,  only  magazines  were  subject 
to  this  disclosure. 

Also,  the  ABC  board  will  now  re¬ 
ceive  a  report  on  any  situation  where 
there  is  a  difference  of  5%  or  more 
between  Publishers’  Statements  and 
Audit  Reports.  Previously,  a  5%  or 
more  variation  had  to  be  reported  for 
two  successive  audits  before  it  was 
reported  to  the  board. 

Final  approval  of  these  proposals  is 
expected  to  come  at  the  June  ABC 
board  meeting. 


OUR  SYSTEMS  ARE  STACKED 
IN  YOUR  FAVOR, 

BECAUSE  OVER  30 
NEWSPAPERS 
ARE  USING  THEM. 


What  makes  our  System  36  a 

complete  system  is  not  just  the 
proven  hardware,  software, 
installation,  and  continuing  support  provided 
by  CDS.  The  key  is  the  profit  orientation  that 
we  have  built  into  every  facet  of  our  system. 

We  handle  your  circulation,  advertising,  and 
financial  management  with  speed  and 
efficiency.  We  also  provide  programs  forTMC, 
Circulation  and  Advertising  Promotion,  and 
Merge/Purge,  all  valuable  marketing  tools. 

Call  us  today  and  find  out  how  a  CDS 
system  can  stack  the  numbers  in  your  favor. 
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Suit*  150 

Ovmriand  Park,  KS  66210 
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Severo  vs.  the  Times 

(Continued  from  page  15) 

book  and  education  division  of  the  Times. 

Haste  said  Gelb  recommended  that  Severo  become  part 
of  the  science  desk  team. 

“He  said  that  Dick  was  crazy,  but  that  you  needed  crazy 
people  in  your  department.  He  said  that  if  you  don't  have 
an  occasional  crazy  sort  of  guy,  and  all  you  have  is  a  lot  of 
sane  sober  types,  you’re  going  to  have  a  sane  sober  report, 
and  that’s  not  what  we  want,’’  Flaste  testified. 

Despite  Stockton’s  reticence  about  Severo’s  collegial- 
ity,  Flaste  said  his  enthusiasm  ran  high. 

“I  had  worked  with  some  difficult  reporters  before.  It 
didn’t  intimidate  me  in  the  least,’’  Flaste  said.  “And  I  was 
in  any  case  eager  to  have  him.’’ 

However,  that  eagerness  deflated  within  three  to  four 
months,  he  said  in  an  interview  with  E&P.  After  six 
months,  “I  was  already  pretty  down  on  him,’’  and  by  the 
time  a  year  had  passed,  “I  didn’t  care  what  he  was  doing 
especially  ...  my  reverence  (for  Severo)  had  plum- 
metted.’’ 

The  problem  with  Severo  was  twofold,  Flaste  said:  his 
behavior  and  his  reportorial  capabilities.  He  argued  about 
the  depth,  direction  and  deadline  of  his  stories,  Flaste  said. 
The  science  director  said  Severo  displayed  a  tape  recorder 
during  a  story  conference,  but  he  wasn’t  sure  the  con¬ 
versation  actually  had  been  recorded. 

Noble,  who  came  to  the  science  department  in  March 
1982  from  the  New  York  Times  Magazine,  had  the  same 
reaction  to  Severo.  Designated  the  reporter’s  “rehabili- 
tion  editor’’  in  April  1982,  he  said  his  previous  apprecia¬ 
tion  for  Severo  diminished  quickly.  (Noble  emphasized 
that  he  accepted  his  position  as  deputy  science  editor  with 
the  provision,  “I  wasn’t  going  to  be  involved  in  a  get  Dick 
Severo  campaign,  if  there  was  a  get  Dick  Severo  cam¬ 
paign.’’) 

Severo  was  given  the  archeology  beat,  in  an  effort  to 
focus  his  work.  Noble  said.  The  assignment  was  manage¬ 
ment’s  way  of  allowing  Severo  the  freedom  to  prove  him¬ 
self,  Flaste  said.  But  that,  too,  proved  unsatisfactory,  they 
said. 


"/  pointed  to  Dick,  who  sat  maybe 
eight  feet,  nine  feet  away  from  us,  and  i 
said  7  don’t  think  he  can  screw  this  one 
up.’” 


“His  stories  were  nicely  written,  but  they  did  not  have 
enough  science,  enough  archeology  ...  his  scientific 
perspective  was  deficient,’’  Noble  said.  When  the  reporter 
was  asked  to  include  more  science  in  the  stories,  “his 
reaction  was  an  argument .  .  .  Severo’s  problems  were 
always  someone  else’s  fault ...  the  more  I  got  involved, 
the  more  I  was  frustrated.” 

Both  Stockton  and  Noble  said  neither  had  been  tape- 
recorded  by  the  reporter. 

Some  of  Severo’s  shorter  pieces  have  been  adequate, 
Flaste  said,  but  he  underscored  the  reporter’s  genetic 
screening  series,  written  when  Flaste  was  deputy  science 
director,  as  insufficient  in-depth  work.  The  series,  which 
questioned  controversial  genetic  screening  practices  in  the 
chemical  workplace,  started  as  a  project  for  the  national 
desk  and  merged  with  science  when  Severo  was  trans¬ 
ferred. 


Originally,  Flaste  “was  really  thrilled  about  it,”  he  testi¬ 
fied.  “(Severo)  described  his  modus  operandi,  which  was 
to  be  sort  of  like  a  Colombo  detective.  He  would  sort  of  be 
humble  until  he  got  into  the  center  of  the  thing  and  then  he 
would  go  for  the — go  on  the  attack.  He  was  a  very  colorful 
character,  and  I  liked  that.” 

But  upon  reading  the  first  version,  Flaste  said  “I  lost 
patience  with  it.  I  felt  it  was  poorly  focused  and  poorly 


They  found  Severo  “aimost  impossibie 
to  work  with,  highiy  suspicious, 
noncoiiegiai . . .  difficuit  to  edit.” 


organized  and  I  wasn’t  sure  it  was  making  its  point.”  Then 
science  director  Stockton  and  national  editor  David  Jones 
spent  weeks  co-editing  it  into  shape,  he  said,  but  “I  still 
found  myself  dissatisfied  with  at  least  the  first  piece,  which 
is  the  only  one  I  read  carefully.” 

In  short,  the  series  was  “too  long,  overdrawn  and  bloat¬ 
ed,”  he  said. 

Stockton,  who  left  as  science  director  in  1982  to  become 
assistant  to  the  executive  editor,  also  had  reservations 
about  Severo  and  the  genetic  screening  series. 

Although  Severo  was  a  “graceful,  vivid  writer”  who 
“paints  really  nice  images  and  chooses  his  words  careful¬ 
ly,”  Stockton  said  “he  was  deficient  and  lacked  a  sophisti¬ 
cated  approach  to  science  reporting.” 

Stockton  said  he  was  uneasy  about  the  series  and 
Severo  had  to  be  sent  back  repeatedly  to  gather  more 
information  about  the  controversial  practice. 

Severo  admits  that  the  series  suffered  strenuous  editing, 
however,  he  says,  the  volley  occurred  between  the  two 
editors,  who  each  wanted  the  series  adapted  for  their 
separate  desks.  The  Guild  introduced  a  congratulatory 
memo  into  the  hearings  from  Jones  to  Severo  to  rebut  the 
science  editors’  criticisms. 

“Your  genetic  screening  series  was  one  of  the  best 
pieces  of  journalism  I  have  ever  had  the  pleasure  of  being 
associated  with.  The  subject  was  important,  the  reporting 
was  first-rate  and  the  series  was  truly  pioneering,”  Jones 
wrote  on  Feb.  6,  1980.  “I  also  was  impressed  with  your 
forebearance,  and  total  professionalism,  during  the  excru¬ 
ciating  editing  process  .  .  .  Congratulations  on  an  out¬ 
standing  job.” 

Managing  editor  Seymour  Topping  and  news  editor 
Allan  Sieg^  also  dispatched  their  compliments,  “on  the 
extraordinarily  well-done  genetic  screening  series.” 

MIT’s  Ashford,  who  was  a  source  for  the  series,  later 
authored  an  article  in  the  Harvard  Environmental  Law 
Review  about  genetic  screening  and  cited  Severo  for  his 
excellent  reporting.  Also,  two  Congressional  hearings  en¬ 
sued  from  Severo’s  series  and  an  investigation  by  the 
Office  of  Technology  Assessment  (a  bipartisan  research 
arm  of  the  government)  concluded  that  the  genetic  tests  in 
question  did  not  meet  their  scientific  criteria  for  routine 
use  in  occupational  setting. 

But  E.I.  duPont  de  Nemours  &  Co.,  named  in  the  arti¬ 
cles  as  practitioners  of  genetic  screening,  disagreed  with 
the  series  and  in  a  three-paragraph  letter  to  the  editor 
called  the  series  “offensive.”  Severo  said  the  chemical 
company’s  discontent  reached  beyond  the  op-ed  page  to 
Times  management. 

He  says  Stockton  told  him  to  discontinue  such  inves¬ 
tigative  reporting,  that  the  Times  “had  to  put  the  fire  out” 
apparently  cooking  beneath  the  issue.  Severo  says  Gelb 
confirmed  Stockton’s  directive.  Stockton  and  Gelb  denied 
Severo’s  assertion. 
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Both  Flaste  and  Stockton  said  Severo  was  not  assigned 
lengthy,  investigative-type  articles  after  genetic  screening 
because,  first,  they  were  not  confident  with  his  abilities, 
and,  second,  Rosenthal  didn't  think  the  reporter’s  time 
was  being  utilized  properly.  Stockton  said  Rosenthal 
wanted  to  see  Severo  in  the  paper  more,  that  losing  him  for 
three  or  four  months  on  an  assignment  was  excessive. 

“I  was  gaining  additional  experience  at  management,” 
Stockton  said,  explaining  that  he  had  just  been  science 
director  for  two  months  when  the  genetic  screening  series 
ran.  ‘‘We  couldn’t  afford  the  luxury  of  letting  him  go 
months  and  months  at  a  time.  Our  focus  shifted.” 

One  of  Severo’ s  major  claims  is  that  Times  management 
never  made  him  aware  of  that  shifting  focus  except  when 
they  intially  told  him  to  curtail  investigative  reporting. 
Severo  says  he  was  never  counseled  or  warned  in  spoken 
or  written  word. 

Flaste  testified  that  he  was  too  fed  up  with  the  reporter’s 
belligerence  to  communicate  any  meaningful  supervision. 
When  he  assigned  Severo  the  Lisa  H.  story  in  December 
1981,  Flaste  said  he  was  exasperated. 

‘‘I  pointed  to  Dick,  who  sat  maybe  eight  feet,  nine  feet 
away  from  us,  and  I  said  ‘I  don’t  think  he  can  screw  this 
one  up.’” 

Although  he  considered  Lisa  ‘‘a  surefire  story,”  he  was 
disappointed  with  the  first  version  written  in  December 
1981,  but  told  Severo  it  was  ‘‘fine.” 

‘‘I  chose  not  to  confront  him  on  it,”  Flaste  testified. 
‘‘Instead  I  told  the  copy  editor  that  —  I  mean  Dick  in  fact 
came  over  to  me  at  the  time  and  said,  ‘well,  is  it  ail  right?’ 
Quite  nicely.  And  I  said,  ‘yah,  yah,  yah,  fine.’  But  what  I 
said  to  the  copy  editor  was  .  .  .  ‘this  is  going  to  take  a  lot  of 
editing.’  ” 

Flaste  testified  that  in  spring  1982  —  a  few  months  after 
the  Lisa  story  and  soon  after  Severo  produced  a  tape 
recorder  during  a  conference  —  he  requested  the  reporter 
be  transferred.  Assistant  managing  editor  James  Green¬ 
field  denied  the  request,  telling  Flaste  to  work  the  prob¬ 
lems  out  in  the  science  department.  Severo  says  he  was 
never  told. 

Six  months  later,  Severo,  Flaste  and  Noble  met  after  the 
reporter  penned  a  memo  to  the  science  director  saying  he 
wished  to  improve  communication  with  his  superiors. 


'We  rarely  have  memos  like  that.  The 
New  York  Times  just  isn’t  like  that,  it’s 
not  our  culture,”  Stockton  said. 


Flaste  said  he  felt  Severo  was  trying  to  snow  him,  and  ‘‘at 
one  point,  I  started  to  ridicule  his  memo,  because  at  the 
bottom  of  the  memo  he  said  something  that  indicated  that 
he  had  always  gotten  along  with  all  his  editors  in  the  past. 
And  I  was  by  now  feeling  angry.” 

Soon  after  that  October  meeting,  Flaste  testified,  he 
went  to  Greenfield  and  demanded  a  second  time  that 
Severo  be  transferred.  However,  in  an  interview  with 
E&P,  Flaste  emphasized  that  until  the  October  1982  meet¬ 
ing  with  Severo  which  resulted  in  the  transfer,  ‘‘I  still 
didn’t  have  any  intention  of  transferring  him.  It  came  to  a 
head  suddenly.” 

Noble  said  he  had  ‘‘no  idea  Rick  (Flaste)  would  talk 
transfer.  No  one  had  said  one  word  about  getting  Dick 
Severo  out”  before  the  October  conference. 

Flaste  and  Stockton  both  said  written  memos  of  disci¬ 
pline  or  warning  are  not  popular  with  them. 

‘‘We’re  very  bad  at  that,”  Flaste  said  when  asked  why 
he  never  warned  Severo  formally  in  writing  that  his  per¬ 


formance  was  less  than  satisfactory. 

‘‘We  rarely  have  memos  like  that.  The  New  York  Times 
just  isn’t  like  that,  it’s  not  our  culture,”  Stockton  said. 
‘‘We  can  spend  our  time  writing  cover-your-ass  memos  or 
spend  time  putting  out  the  paper.  On  the  other  hand,  we 
should  have  more  on  paper.” 

Severo  maintains  that  he  is  not  a  deficient  science  writer 
and  that  the  Times  itself  has 
awarded  him  for  his  science 
writing.  As  evidence,  Severo 
won  a  $350  publisher’s  award 
six  months  before  joining  the 
science  desk  for  his  Agent 
Orange  articles. 

‘‘A  prodigious  job  of  re¬ 
search  and  writing.  They  cal¬ 
led  the  attention  of  the  readers 
to  a  baffling  problem  of  mod¬ 
ern  civilization.  Without 
slighting  the  terrible  human 
tragedies  involved,  Severo 
also  put  forward  the  scientific 
and  technical  aspects  and  did 
so  cooly  and  fairly,”  the  cita¬ 
tion  stated. 

The  Guild  also  has  entered  a 
science  departmental  nomina¬ 
tion  for  the  Pulitzer  Flaste 
wrote  in  1980.  The  nomination 
cites  Severo,  who  ‘‘brings 
years  of  tenacity  as  an  investigative  reporter  to  the  issues 
of  toxic  waste  and  to  such  dubious  industrial  policies  as  the 
genetic  screening  of  employees.”  Guild  attorney  Tobin 
contends  that  if  the  science  department  was  dissatisfied 
with  Severo’s  work,  they  shouldn’t  have  included  him  in 
the  nomination,  specifically  citing  genetic  screening. 

Stockton  said  the  nomination  was  for  the  entire  depart¬ 
ment  and  no  one  was  left  out. 

Of  those  who  have  not  testified,  few  people  inside  the 
Times  want  to  discuss  the  matter  on  the  record,  and  often 
not  at  all. 

Stockton  said  he  was  concerned  about  the  Guild’s  cross- 
examination  of  Flaste,  that  ‘‘they  beat  up  on  Rick,  they 
tried  to  discredit  him.”  Flaste  said  ‘‘the  paper  doesn’t  like 
looking  like  it’s  beating  up  on  Dick  Severo.”  A  number  of 
Times  people  interviewed  have  labeled  the  situation 
“sad”  for  all  involved. 

Veteran  science  writer  Sullivan,  who  elicits  respect 
from  both  sides  in  the  case,  testified  that  the  problems 
between  Severo  and  the  science  department  are  not  easy 
to  align. 

“I  remember  the  series  he  did  on  PCB’s  in  the  Hudson, 
which  I  thought  he  was  outstanding.  I  thought  possibly  it 
was  a  Pulitzer  Prize  quality... And  then  when  he  came  to 
the  science  department,  obviously  something  went  sour. 
And  I  don’t  know  where  the  blame  for  that  lay.  Being  of  a 
wishy-washy  nature,  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  the  blame 
was,  did  not  lie  entirely  in  one  quarter.” 

Severo  said  he  realizes  a  victory  for  his  side  won’t 
restore  his  status  at  the  Times. 

Times  attorney  Stanton  has  told  arbitrator  Altieri  that 
regardless  of  the  outcome,  the  Times  will  persevere  with 
its  stance. 

“  .  .  .  our  position  in  the  transfer  had  nothing  to  do  with 
the  book,”  Stanton  maintains.  “There  is  no  remedy  that 
(the  arbitrator)  could  find  that’s  enforceable,  in  terms  of 
directing  Mr.  Severo  to  go  back  to  the  science  desk.  I  don’t 
believe  you  have  that  authority. 

“And  beyond  that,  there  is  no  authority  that  would  in 
any  way  require  Mr.  Severo,  were  he  sent  back  to  the 
science  desk,  to  ever  be  published  in  the  Times.” 


Rosenthal 
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Copy  editor’s  firing  is  upheid  by  court 


A  Pennsylvania  court  on  March  22 
upheld  the  Wilkes-Barre  Times  Lead¬ 
er’s  flring  of  a  copy  editor  because  she 
had  placed  an  advertisement  for  a 
business  she  owns  in  the  competing 
Citizens’  Voice. 

The  Times  Leader  is  owned  by 
Capital  Cities  Communications, 
which  recently  entered  an  agreement 
to  acquire  ABC  for  $3.5  million. 

The  Citizens’  Voice  was  founded  in 
1978  by  striking  union  employees  of 
the  Times  Leader.  The  Citizens’ 
Voice  now  leads  the  Times  Leader  in 
daily  circulation  by  47,900  to  37,900. 

Dorothy  Kay  Martin,  a  Lifestyle 
copy  editor  with  the  Times  Leader, 
also  owned  and  operated  an  ice  cream 
stand  known  as  the  Soft  Spot. 

In  order  to  promote  the  stand,  she 
sponsored  outdoor  flea  markets  on 
the  surrounding  grounds. 

On  May  21,  1981,  Martin  placed 
identical  ads  for  the  flea  market  in 
both  newspapers.  The  ad  in  the 
Citizens’  Voice  was  placed  under  a 
third  party  name. 


Offers  advice 

(Continued  from  page  20) 

others  are  slowly  peeling  away,” 
offer  publishers  the  opportunity  “to 
sell  our  information  more  than  once.” 
Recycling  those  ads  through  new 
technology,  such  as  real  estate  agen¬ 
cy  data  bases  could  deliver  new  re¬ 
venue  for  papers. 

Publishers  should  reevaluate  inter¬ 
nal  attitudes  as  well,  he  says.  Atti¬ 
tudes  of  the  past  have  been  serious 
roadblocks  to  realizing  newspapers' 
untold  potential.  Thinking  newspap¬ 
ers  are  too  special  to  consider  adver¬ 
tisers’  needs,  such  as  simplified  bill¬ 
ing,  zoning  and  color,  results  in  the 
competition  getting  the  business.  In¬ 
novation  is  required,  Marbut  says, 
not  merely  entertained. 

E>etermining  how  to  market  with  a 
return  on  people  and  progress,  Mar¬ 
but  says,  requires  very  intense  cus¬ 
tomer  focus.  Newspapers  are  in  the 
“value-added”  business,  he  says,  de¬ 
manding  constant  product  improve¬ 
ment. 

“The  cookie-cutter  approach 
won’t  work,”  Marbut  says. 

Newpapers  need  a  road  map  with 
goal-measuring  milestones  to  stimu¬ 
late  advancement,  as  well.  The  CEO 
should  position  his  or  her  managers 
where  they  lead  from  their  strengths, 
not  their  weaknesses.  But,  navigating 
the  course  should  be  the  CEO’s  job, 
Marbut  says,  as  leadership  is  needed 
now  more  than  ever. 


During  a  routine  comparison  check 
of  ads  in  the  competition,  a  Times 
Leader  employee  discovered  Mar¬ 
tin’s  ad  was  in  both  newspapers  and 
informed  the  publisher,  Richard  L. 
Connor. 

Martin  was  ultimately  discharged 
by  the  Times  Leader  because  of  her 
ad  in  the  Citizens’  Voice. 

According  to  court  documents, 
Connor  told  Martin  she  was  termin¬ 
ated  because  “I  don’t  want  you  here 
anymore.” 

Martin  filed  a  complaint  of  unfair 
labor  practices  with  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Board,  but  the 
NLRB  dismissed  the  entire  action. 

Martin  then  took  the  matter  to 
court. 

Judge  J.  Delessandro  of  the  Court 
of  Common  Pleas  for  Luzerne  County 
said  Martin’s  termination  fell  under 
the  doctrine  of  employment  at  will 
and  granted  summary  judgment  in 
favor  of  the  newspaper. 

Judge  Delassandro  ruled  that  the 
Times  Leader’s  employee  handbook. 


Books  donated 
to  j-school  library 

The  largest  personal  library  ever 
given  to  the  Indiana  University 
School  of  Journalism  has  been  don¬ 
ated  by  the  family  of  the  late  dean, 
Richard  G.  Gray. 

Some  600  titles  make  up  the  gift 
from  his  widow,  Ruth  Gray,  and  their 
two  sons,  Devin  and  Grant. 

Many  of  the  books  will  be  added  to 
replace  missing  books  and  supple¬ 
ment  the  journalism  library  at  lU’s 
journalism  school  on  the  main 
Bloomington  campus,  officials  said. 

“The  books  will  form  a  valuable 
part  of  Richard  Gray’s  enduring  lega¬ 
cy  to  the  School  of  Journalism  at  Indi¬ 
ana  University,”  acting  dean  Trevor 
Brown  said. 

Gray,  who  served  16  years  as  chair¬ 
man  and  later  dean  of  the  statewide 
journalism  depar'iment,  died  sudden¬ 
ly  Nov.  20. 

Gannett  Foundation 
awards  more  grants 

The  Gannett  Foundation  has 
approved  127  new  grants  totaling 
$605,588  in  37  communities  served  by 
Gannett  Company  interests. 

To  date  in  1985,  the  Gannett  Found¬ 
ation  has  authorized  grants  totaling 
$2.6  million.  In  1984,  grants  totaled 
$14.3  million. 


as  written  and  presented  to  the  staff 
by  management,  did  not  constitute  an 
employee  contract. 

The  judge  also  said  that  Martin 
failed  to  show  that  Connor  acted  out 
of  personal  motive  rather  than  to  pro¬ 
tect  the  newspaper’s  interests. 

Times  Mirror  sells 
Conn,  cable  system 

The  United  Cable  Television  Corp. 
has  signed  a  letter  of  intent  to  pur¬ 
chase  for  $61.5  million  the  Hartford 
area  cable  system  of  Times  Mirror 
Cable  Television. 

The  sale  is  contingent  on  approval 
of  various  regulatory  agencies  and  the 
companies’  boards  of  directors. 

Times  Mirror  announced  last 
November  it  would  sell  its  cable  sys¬ 
tem  in  Hartford  in  order  to  be  in  com¬ 
pliance  with  Connecticut’s  cable- 
newspaper  cross-ownership  rules. 
Times  Mirror  also  owns  the  Hartford 
Courant. 


Composing  room 

(Continued  from  page  32) 

Dertouzos  and  Quinn  found.  A  news¬ 
paper  with  100  composing  room 
workers  would  only  keep  38  on  the 
average.  But  a  paper  with  only  10  peo¬ 
ple  in  the  composing  room  might  re¬ 
tain  six,  they  said. 

The  Rand  economists  asserted  that 
union  representation  declined  at  the 
time  the  new  technology  swept 
through  composing  rooms.  In  most 
cases,  they  said,  workers  simply 
voted  to  decertify  the  union. 

In  only  three  cases  did  decertifica¬ 
tion  trigger  a  bitter  labor  dispute  over 
the  new  technology,  according  to 
findings. 

“These  instances  were  highly 
publicized  but  our  survey  results  indi¬ 
cate  they  were  not  typical  of  what 
happened  in  the  industry  as  a  whole,” 
Dertouzos  said. 

Despite  the  speed  and  “relentless” 
determination  of  management  to  im¬ 
pose  technological  change,  the  im¬ 
pact  was  far  less  traumatic  than  might 
have  been  expected,  Dertouzos  and 
Quinn  concluded. 

“Proponents  of  a  ‘new  industrial 
policy’  toward  our  declining,  ‘smoke¬ 
stack’  industries  should  heed  the  mes¬ 
sage,”  the  report  said.  “Private  solu¬ 
tions  can  result  in  smooth  transitions 
when  both  workers  and  management 
share  in  the  gains  as  well  as  the  losses 
generated  by  a  changing  economic  en¬ 
vironment.” 
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Montreal  editorial  writer  contests  his  suspension 


The  future  of  a  Montreal  French- 
language  daily’s  editorial  writer  — 
suspended  from  the  opinion  page  af¬ 
ter  comparing  a  city  engineering  firm 
to  “welfare  bums”  —  will  be  decided 
by  an  arbitrator. 

During  the  long-running  dispute 
over  the  transfer  of  editorial  writer 
Jean-Claude  Leclerc,  other  journal¬ 
ists  on  the  daily,  Le  Devoir,  have 
taken  a  number  of  actions  in  support 
of  Leclerc,  including  briefly  refusing 
to  sign  their  articles  and  initiating  a 
city  wide  poster  campaign. 


Leclerc  called  the  Le 
Devoir  actions 
“censorship.” 


At  issue  is  a  Jan.  17  editorial  Le¬ 
clerc  wrote  about  the  government’s 
plan  to  require  welfare  recipients 
under  30  to  submit  to  random  medical 
checks  in  order  to  stay  eligible.  The 
government  claims  the  requirement 
will  save  $30  million. 

Opposing  the  proposal,  Leclerc 
wrote  that  the  government  instead 
should  investigate  the  “welfare 
bums”  in  the  engineering  industry 
who  would  like  to  add  $140  million  in 
“superflous  gadgets”  to  refurbish 
Montreal’s  Olympic  stadium. 

Following  the  custom  of  Canada’s 
French-language  papers,  the  editorial 


Shop  Talk 

(Continued  from  page  52) 


that  the  high  profits  of  GM-H  could 
lead  to  an  increase  of  communism  in 
Australia. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

The  General  Motors-Holden  case  is 
but  one  recent  incident  in  what  seems 
to  be  a  daily  battle  by  Australian  jour¬ 
nalists  for  freedoms  approaching 
those  enjoyed  by  their  American 
counterparts. 

In  November,  unidentified  sources 
disclosed  that  the  Australian  equiva¬ 
lent  of  the  FBI  had  a  tap  on  the  tele¬ 
phone  of  Brian  Toohey,  editor  of  the 
National  Times  in  Canberra,  the 
capital,  in  which  a  call  from  the  Minis¬ 
ter  of  Energy  and  Resources,  Senator 
Peter  Walsh,  was  intercepted.  The 
minister  in  that  call  was  critical  of 
Prime  Minister  Bob  Hawke,  who  call¬ 
ed  him  on  the  carpet  for  his  remarks. 

Under  Australia’s  libel  laws  a  pub- 


was  signed  by  Leclerc,  but  was  also 
presumed  to  be  the  opinion  of  the 
newspaper. 

However,  a  day  after  the  editorial 
appeared,  Le  Devoir  publisher  Jean- 
Louis  Roy  and  editor-in-chief  Lise 
Bissonnette  disavowed  the  editorial 
and  apologized  in  the  paper  for  what 
they  called  its  “gratuitous  accusa¬ 
tions.” 

Publisher  Roy  also  suspended  Lec¬ 
lerc,  a  15-year  member  of  the  editorial 
board,  from  writing  editorials  and  told 
him  he  could  not  resume  those  duties 
until  he  apologized  in  print. 

In  addition,  Roy  told  the  Canadian 
Press  he  wanted  Leclerc  to  send  him 
“a  private  letter  in  which  he  will  out¬ 
line  his  concept  of  the  kind  of  critic¬ 
ism  an  employee  of  the  newspaper  at 
his  level  can  make  of  the  enterprise 
with  which  he  is  associated.” 

Leclerc  refused,  and  for  several 
days  writers  at  the  34,000-circulation 
paper  refused  to  permit  publication  of 
their  bylines. 

More  recently,  Leclerc  told  E&P, 
the  newspaper’s  union  reprinted  the 
editorial  on  5,000  posters  which  were 
distributed  throughout  Quebec. 

In  addition,  he  said,  the  union’s  bul¬ 
letin  has  published  “40  letters  (to  the 
editor)  which  Le  Devoir  refused”  to 
print  dealing  with  the  issue. 

Leclerc  called  the  Le  Devoir  ac¬ 
tions  “censorship.”  He  said  he  re¬ 
fused  to  send  a  private  letter  to  pub¬ 
lisher  Roy  because  “all  debate  will 
have  to  be  public.” 

He  also  said  that  he  was  reflecting 


Usher  must  prove  not  only  that  a  state¬ 
ment  is  true,  but  also  that  it  is  in  the 
public  interest  to  publish  the  informa¬ 
tion,  a  provision  that  would  be  popu¬ 
lar  with  American  public  officials  and 
corporations. 

Robert  Pullan  has  brought  the  issue 
of  press  suppression  to  the  fore  in  a 


The  General 
Motors-Holden  case  is 
but  one  recent  incident  in 
what  seems  to  be  a  daily 
battle  by  Australian 
Journalists  for  freedoms 
approaching  those 
enjoyed  by  their 
American  counterparts. 


book  titled  Guilty  Secrets,  published 
in  1984  (Methuen),  in  which  he  calls 


Le  Devoir  opinion  when  he  wrote  the 
editorial. 

Leclerc  also  said  that  his  problems 
with  management  stem  from  an  arti¬ 
cle  that  appeared  in  Actualite-Presse, 
a  Paris-based  journalism  review.  The 
article  quoted  Leclerc  criticizing  the 
paper. 


...  a  day  after  the 
editorial  appeared,  Le 
Devoir  publisher 
Jean-Louls  Roy  and 
editor-ln-chief  Use 
Bissonnette  disavowed 
the  editorial  and 
apologized  In  the 
paper.. . 


However,  Leclerc  denied  making 
the  statements. 

In  the  arbitration,  Leclerc  is 
asking  to  return  to  editorial  writing  on 
the  same  footing  as  before. 


Gannett  to  sell 
radio  stations 

Gannett  Co.,  Inc.,  has  reached  an 
agreement  in  principle  to  sell 
WWWE-am  and  WDOK-fm  in  Cleve¬ 
land  to  Lake  Erie  Radio  Company. 


for  a  referendum  to  write  protection 
of  free  speech  into  the  constitution. 

He  says  regulation  of  speech  is 
rooted  in  an  impulse  to  protect  power 
and  “In  this  we  follow  the  example  of 
the  Russian  not  the  American  Revolu¬ 
tion  —  by  disguising  the  scope  and 
purpose  of  our  censorship  as  a  politi¬ 
cally  innocuous  law  to  protect  indi¬ 
vidual  reputation,  we  have  followed 
the  other  key  Soviet  principle  —  that 
censorship  must  be  kept  secret.” 

Brian  Gallagher,  a  lawyer  who  re¬ 
viewed  Pullan’s  book,  wrote  that 
what  stands  between  abolition  of  the 
legal  absurdity  of  the  country’s  libel 
law  “is  politicians’  lust  for  libel  dam¬ 
ages  and  general  mistrust  of  journal¬ 
ists,  writers,  editors  and  publishers,” 
a  phenomenon  not  unfamiliar  in  the 
United  States. 

Pullan  and  Gallagher  call  for  pro¬ 
tections  available  to  American  jour¬ 
nalists,  especially  since  Sullivan  v. 
the  New  York  Times. 
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Much  accomplished  in  not  much  time 


Editorial  cartoonist  Jack  Ohman  has  175  newspaper  clients 
plus  a  job  with  Nlghtllne--and  he  Is  still  24  years  old 


By  David  Astor 

In  1980,  editorial  cartoonist  Jack 
Ohman  signed  with  what  is  now  called 
Tribune  Media  Services  (TMS). 

In  1981,  Ohman  became  the  resi¬ 
dent  editorial  cartoonist  for  the  Col¬ 
umbus  Dispatch,  and  then  moved  to 
the  Detroit  Free  Press  in  1982  and  the 
Portland  Oregonian  in  1983. 

In  1984,  Ohman  started  doing  car¬ 
toons  for  ABC’s  Night  line  program 
with  Ted  Koppel. 

In  1985,  Ohman  has  a  client  list  of 
about  175  papers,  which  makes  him 
one  of  the  six  or  seven  most  popular 
editorial  cartoonists  in  the  country. 

And,  later  this  year,  Ohman  will 
reach  his  25th  birthday. 

How  Ohman  achieved  national  re¬ 
nown  at  such  a  young  age  is  a  story 
that  began  in  Minnesota. 

Bom  on  September  1,  1960  in  St. 
Paul,  Ohman  remembers  becoming 
interested  in  drawing  as  a  “little  kid.’’ 
But  he  didn’t  really  do  many  cartoons 
until  he  entered  the  University  of 
Minnesota. 

The  way  Ohman  spent  much  of  his 
free  time  in  high  school  was  working 
in  state  politics,  and  also  serving  as  a 
traveling  aide  for  the  first  congres¬ 
sional  campaign  of  Rep.  Gerry 
Sikorski  (D-Minn.).  Ohman  didn’t 
know  at  the  time  that  he  would  even¬ 
tually  have  an  editorial  cartooning 
career,  but  seeing  politics  from  the 
inside  was  an  educational  experience 
that  greatly  helped  the  teenager  when 
his  professional  drawing  days  began. 


Jack  Ohman  (photo  by  Dana  Olsen  of  the 
Portland  Oregonian). 

Ohman  wasn’t  sure  how  he  would 
finance  his  college  education  when  he 
tried  out  for  a  paid  editorial  cartoonist 
position  on  the  University  of  Minne¬ 
sota’s  daily  student  newspaper  in 
1978.  He  was  hired.  The  following 
year,  Ohman  started  Northern  Fea¬ 
tures  Syndicate  to  distribute  his  work 
outside  of  U  of  M  (where  he  was 
studying  political  science).  This 
syndicate  consisted  of  “me  and  a  box 
of  envelopes,’’  Ohman  recalled,  but  it 
didn’t  do  too  badly.  In  fact,  one  of  the 
NFS  cartoons  was  picked  up  by 
Newsweek  just  after  Ohman  turned 
19. 

Then  Ohman  began  trying  to  catch 


on  with  a  major  syndicate.  “I  sent  out 
eight  to  ten  letters,”  remembered  Oh¬ 
man,  “but  I  didn’t  send  one  to  the 
Chicago  Tribune-New  York  News 
Syndicate  (now  TMS).  I  don’t  know 
why;  it  was  just  an  oversight,  I 
guess.” 

Ohman  said  he  was  about  to  sign  a 
contract  with  Copley  News  Service 
when  he  got  a  call  from  Ralph  Heuss- 
ner,  a  former  Tribune  syndicate  sales¬ 
man  who  was  working  for  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Minnesota  News  Service. 
Heussner  had  admired  Ohman’ s  stu¬ 
dent  newspaper  work,  and  said  he 
would  see  if  his  former  employer 
might  be  interested  in  the  young  car¬ 
toonist. 

The  syndicate  was  interested,  and 
signed  Ohman  to  a  contract  in  1980 — 
just  after  he  turned  20.  But  a  bigger 
surprise  was  yet  to  come. 

In  May  1981,  soon  after  Ohman 
started  work  at  the  Dispatch,  syndi¬ 
cate  president  Robert  Reed  called  to 
say  he  was  coming  up  to  Columbus. 
Ohman  thought  Reed  might  be  mak¬ 
ing  the  trip  to  fire  him,  although — 
given  the  fact  that  Ohman  already  had 
about  50  papers — this  didn’t  seem  too 
likely.  But  Reed  had  much  different 
news.  JeffMacNelly  had  just  decided 
to  stop  doing  editorial  cartoons  in 
order  to  devote  more  time  to  his 
“Shoe”  comic  strip,  and  Ohman  was 
being  asked  to  take  over  the  Pulitzer 
Prize  winner’s  client  list — a  whopping 
440  papers. 

The  still-20-year-old  Ohman,  who 
managed  to  hold  onto  392  of  MacNel- 
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ly's  papers,  became  an  instant 
celebrity — getting  interviewed  on 
television  and  by  publications  such  as 
People  and  Newsweek.  There  were 
also- people  who  resented  Ohman’s 
good  fortune,  including  those  who 
thought  he  was  a  “MacNelly  clone.” 

Ohman  said  MacNelly  has  always 
been  his  “hero,”  and  admits  that  his 
cartoons  in  1981  looked  somewhat 
like  MacNelly’s.  But  he  feels  that  he 
has  gradually  developed  his  own  style 
since  then.  And  Ohman  said  that, 
although  he  and  MacNelly  both  have 
conservative  viewpoints,  he  is  less 
conservative  than  MacNelly. 

MacNelly’s  decision  to  devote  all 
his  work  time  to  “Shoe”  was  original¬ 
ly  seen  as  permanent,  but  he  decided 
to  resume  editorial  cartooning  in 
1982.  MacNelly  got  his  client  list 


back,  but  Ohman  had  made  enough  of 
an  impression  to  keep  a  high  number 
of  papers. 

Making  a  good  impression  on  Ted 
Koppel  led  to  Ohman’s  next  big 
national  break.  Ohman  in  early  1984 
did  a  cartoon  on  the  Democratic  pri¬ 
mary  candidates’  Dartmouth  debate 
moderated  by  Koppel.  The  thrust  of 
the  drawing  was  that  Koppel  outper¬ 
formed  the  candidates.  The  Nightline 
host  asked  for  the  original  of  the  draw¬ 
ing,  one  thing  led  to  another,  and  Oh¬ 
man  was  offered  the  opportunity  to  do 
cartoons  for  the  late-night  ABC  news 
program  starting  last  June. 

Ohman — who  called  Koppel  “one 
of  the  funniest,  most  spontaneous 
wits  I  have  ever  heard” — is  obviously 
delighted  with  having  his  cartoons 
shown  on  network  television.  But  he 


CWS  starting  caricatures  package 

It  features  work  of  foreign  cartoonists 


Caricatures  by  leading  foreign 
editorial  cartoonists  will  be  offered  by 
the  Cartoonists  &  Writers  Syndicate 
beginning  May  I . 

CWS  began  distributing  caricatures 
last  year  as  a  bonus  to  newspapers 
subscribing  to  its  weekly  “Views  of 
the  World”  package  of  foreign  edito¬ 
rial  cartoons  (see  E&P,  August  18). 
The  caricatures  will  now  become  a 
separate  package. 

“Views  of  the  World  Caricatures” 
will  be  issued  every  two  months  in 
four-page  portfolios  containing 
approximately  20  drawings  of  current 
national  and  world  personalities, 
according  to  CWS  editor  Steve  Flan¬ 
agan. 

Subjects  will  include  President 
Reagan,  Caspar  Weinberger,  Jesse 
Helms,  Mikhail  Gorbachev,  Andrei 
Gromyko,  Fidel  Castro,  Margaret 
Thatcher,  Queen  Elizabeth,  Prince 
Charles,  Pope  John  Paul  II,  Arafat, 


Pinochet,  and  many  others. 

The  caricatures  will  be  drawn  by 
Antonio  of  Lisbon’s  Expresso,  Arot- 
xa  of  Montevideo’s  El  Pais,  Ewk  of 
Stockholm’s  Aftonbladet,  Graff  of 
Oslo’s  Arbeiderbladet,  Kal  of  Lon¬ 
don’s  Observer,  Oswaldo  of  Mexico 
City’s  Excelsior,  Pancho  of  Caracas’ 
El  Nacional,  and  Tim  of  Paris’  L’ Ex¬ 
press. 

All  eight  of  these  caricaturists  are 
among  the  65  foreign  editorial  car¬ 
toonists  who  are  part  of  the  “Views  of 
the  World”  package,  which  is  now 
distributed  to  over  70  papers.  The 
“Views  of  the  World”  subscribers 
who  have  been  receiving  caricatures 
as  a  bonus  since  last  year  will  still 
receive  the  four  free  portfolios  they 
were  promised.  Then  they  have  the 
option  of  buying  “Views  of  the  World 
Caricatures”  separately. 

CWS  is  based  at  67  Riverside  Dr., 
New  York,  N.Y.  10024. 


does  have  to  work  under  incredible 
pressure  on  occasion.  There  have 
been  times,  said  Ohman,  when  he  has 
been  called  at  3  p.m.  and  asked  to 
think  up,  draw,  and  send  in  (via  satel¬ 
lite  feed)  a  full-color  cartoon  by  6:30 
p.m.  for  that  night’s  show. 

This  is  in  addition  to  doing  six 
newspaper  cartoons  a  week  (five 
national  and  one  local)  as  well  as  writ¬ 
ing — and  drawing  illustrations  for — 
one  or  two  political  satire  columns  a 
week  for  the  Oregonian  (a  project  Oh¬ 
man  started  earlier  this  year).  The 
way  Ohman — whose  work  has  been 
reprinted  in  Time.  Business  Week, 
and  other  publications — gets  away 
from  this  killing  pace  is  relaxing  in  a 
beach  house  on  weekends  with  his 
wife  Jan,  a  public  relations  person. 

On  weekdays,  Ohman  arrives  at  the 
Oregonian  around  9  a.m.  and  comes 
up  with  a  cartoon  idea  with  the  help  of 
his  computer  terminal  that  accesses 
stories  from  various  wire  services.  He 
also  reads  the  Oregonian  and  other 
papers  and  magazines.  Once  he 
thinks  of  something  (hopefully  by 
10:30  or  so),  it  usually  takes  Ohman  90 
minutes  to  two  hours  to  draw  the  car¬ 
toon,  although  he  can  do  one  in  20 
minutes  when  pressed. 

Recent  Ohman  cartoon  topics  have 
included  the  proposed  cuts  in 
Amtrak,  the  General  Dynamics  case, 
the  MX  vote,  space  weapons,  Mikhail 
Gorbachev’s  ascension,  the  farm  cri¬ 
sis,  the  secret  Space  Shuttle  flight, 
Jeane  Kirkpatrick,  and  the  New 
Right. 

Although  Ohman,  as  mentioned  be¬ 
fore,  considers  himself  more  con¬ 
servative  than  liberal,  he  said  he  tries 
not  to  be  predictable.  “I  see  myself  as 
someone  who  takes  shots  at  both 
sides,”  he  declared.  “I  would  hate  to 
be  so  locked  into  my  ideology  that  I 
would  .  .  .  comment  only  on  liberal 
foul-ups.” 

And  when  Ohman  comments,  he 
does  so  in  quite  strong  terms.  “I  do 
think  I  make  a  point,”  he  said.  “I’m 
not  a  gag-a-day  cartoonist.”  But  he 
described  his  drawing  style  as  “light, 
not  heavy-handed.” 

As  for  the  overall  quality  of  his 
ideas  and  art,  Ohman  said  he  believes 
it  has  improved  a  lot  since  he  first 
became  syndicated.  “I  don’t  even 
recognize  my  work  from  five  years 
ago,”  he  stated. 

But  Ohman  sees  room  for  more  im¬ 
provement.  “The  older  you  get  and 
the  more  experiences  you  have,  the 
better  cartoonist  you’re  going  to  be,” 
he  observed.  And  although  Ohman 
said  he  would  like  to  get  his  illustrated 
Oregonian  column  syndicated  and 
also  write  books,  he  believes  editorial 
cartooning  will  remain  his  “number- 
one  job”  in  the  foreseeable  future. 
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Herb  Schmertz  doing  one  of  two  new  HFS  columns 


Herb  Schmertz,  vice  president  for 
public  affairs  at  Mobil  Oil  Corpora¬ 
tion,  is  writing  a  weekly  column  on 
the  media  for  Heritage  Features  Syndi¬ 
cate. 

HFS  has  also  launched  another 
weekly  column  called  “Mohr  on 
National  Defense.” 

“Herb  Schmertz  is  probably  one 
man  in  America  the  media  elite  love  to 
hate,”  said  HFS  managing  editor 
Andrew  C.  Seamans  Sr.  “Over  the 
years  he’s  done  battle  with  the  best: 
CBS,  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  New 
York  Times,  Washington  Post.  Now 


Schmertz  is  going  public.  While  we 
can  promise  some  occasional  fire¬ 
works,  the  column  is  not  intended  as  a 
vehicle  for  media-bashing,  nor  will  it 
deal  with  issues,  such  as  energy,  that 
Schmertz  is  involved  in  personally.” 

The  “For  the  Record”  column  wri¬ 
ter  is  known  for  creating  Mobil’s  Op- 
Ed  page  advocacy  ads.  And  in  1982, 
he  began  a  twice-weekly  series  of 
commentaries  on  WQXR,  the  N.Y. 
Times’  radio  station. 

Schmertz — who  was  involved  in 
the  creation  of  Public  Television’s 
Masterpiece  Theatre — is  coauthor  of 


the  novel  Takeover  and  is  currently 
completing  a  book  on  public  policy 
and  the  press  that  is  scheduled  for 
publication  next  year  by  Little, 
Brown. 

The  other  new  HFS  column  is  by 
Maj.  Gen.  Henry  Mohr  (U.S.  Army- 
Ret.),  military  affairs  columnist  for 
the  St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat.  The 
survivor  of  the  Japanese  attack  on 
Pearl  Harbor  has  received  the  Dis¬ 
tinguished  Service  Medal  (the  Army’s 
highest  peacetime  decoration),  the 
Bronze  Star  Medal  with  Valor  Device 
(for  “heroism  in  combat  action”), 
and  the  Legion  of  Merit. 


NAS  appoints  a  new  national  sales  director,  others 


The  Washington  Post  Writers 
Group  will  begin  national  syndication 
of  an  editorial  page  column  by  Charles 
Krauthammer  in  May. 

Krauthammer,  who  won  the  1984 
National  Magazine  Award  for  his 
essays  in  the  New  Republic,  began 
writing  the  weekly  column  this  Janu¬ 
ary  for  the  Washington  Post  Op-Ed 
page. 

The  35-year-old  Krauthammer  con¬ 
siders  himself  “a  member  of  a  dwind¬ 
ling  species  of  liberal  international¬ 
ists,  ^so  known  as  Henry  Jackson 
Democrats,”  but  noted  that  his  col¬ 
umn  does  not  involve  just  political 
philosophy.  “Much  of  it  has  to  do 
with  common  sense,”  he  said.  “One 
of  my  main  missions  is  putting  up  a 


Charles  Krauthammer 

first  line  of  defense  against  the  various 
enthusiasms  of  the  age — everything 
from  the  nuclear  freeze  to  the  Fonda 
workout  to  the  Raj  nostalgia — which 


WPWG  introducing  Charles  Krauthammer’s  column 


John  Killian  has  been  named 
national  sales  director  of  News  Amer¬ 
ica  Syndicate.  He  succeeds  Patti  We¬ 
ber,  who  has  assumed  the  newly  cre¬ 
ated  position  of  director  of  special 
projects. 

In  other  appointments,  Leslie 
Lewis  has  replaced  Killian  as  sales 
representative  for  midwestem  states. 
Anita  Medeiros  has  been  promoted  to 
sales  representative  for  Select  Fea¬ 
tures  covering  all  states  west  of  the 
Mississipi. 

Irene  Hurd  will  assist  Select  Fea¬ 
tures  manager  Doris  Richetti  in  seek¬ 
ing  new  markets  for  one-time  news 
and  feature  articles,  and  book 


previously  project  manager  for  the 
mail-order  book  division  of  King  Fea¬ 
tures  Syndicate. 

Amy  Sturm  has  been  named  inter¬ 
national  marketing  executive,  and 
will  work  with  TTLS  executive  vice 
president  Joe  Hanley.  She  comes 
from  the  U.S.  bureau  of  News  Li¬ 
mited  &  Times  Newspapers  of  Lon¬ 
don,  which — like  NAS  and  TTLS — is 
owned  by  Rupert  Murdoch. 


Two  rep  promotions 

Debra  Pettas,  sales- 
communications  coordinator  of  the 
(Continued  on  page  42) 


tend  to  roll  over  the  culture  at  various 
intervals.” 

Bom  in  New  York  City  and  raised 
in  Montreal,  Krauthammer  studied 
political  science  and  economics  at 
McGill  University,  politics  at  Oxford, 
and  medicine  at  Harvard.  After  three 
years  of  medical  practice,  he  quit  in 
1978  and  came  to  Washington  to 
direct  planning  in  psychiatric  re¬ 
search  for  the  Carter  administration. 
Krauthammer  then  served  as  a 
speechwriter  for  Vice  President  Wal¬ 
ter  Mondale  during  the  1980  presiden¬ 
tial  campaign. 

After  that,  he  joined  the  New  Re¬ 
public  as  a  writer  and  editor. 
Krauthammer  also  does  a  monthly 
essay  for  Time  magazine. 


serializations.  She  will  also  work  with 
Weber. 

Also,  Susan  Jarzyk  has  been  named 
acquisitions  editor  for  both  NAS  and 
its  international  arm.  The  Times  of 
London  Syndicate  (ITLS).  She  was 
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(Continued  from  page  40) 

New  York  Times  Syndication  Sales 
Corporation,  and  Connie  White  of  the 
syndicate’s  Los  Angeles  office  have 
been  promoted  to  sales  representa¬ 
tives. 

Wliite  now  sells  one-shot  books  and 
articles  to  newspapers  in  Mountain 
and  Western  time  zones.  She  was 
managing  editor  of  the  Beverly  Hills 
Courier  before  joining  the  syndicate. 


Pettas  will  work  out  of  the  New 
York  office  selling  one-shots  to  pa¬ 
pers  in  Western  and  Central  time 
zones,  Canada,  and  Latin  America. 
She  came  to  the  syndicate  in  1979. 

The  syndicate’s  latest  offerings  in¬ 
clude  a  five-parter  by  columnist  Syd¬ 
ney  Schanberg  that  was  the  basis  for 
The  Killing  Fields  movie,  and  books 
such  as  Gorbachev:  A  Biography  by 
assistant  New  York  Times  news  editor 
Thomas  G.  Butson. 


Debra  Pettas  (photo  by  Donna  Binder) 
and  Connie  White. 


Enters  syndication  with  strip  and  editoriai  cartoons 


Indianapolis  News  editorial  car¬ 
toonist  Jerry  Barnett  is  entering  syn¬ 
dication  in  two  ways. 

He  is  doing  the  “Hy  Tech”  comic 
with  technic^  adman  Irv  Shapiro  for 
Washington  Communications  Service, 
which  is  based  at  150  N.  Muhlenberg 
St.,  Woodstock,  Va.  22664.  The  six- 
times-a-week  strip  is  named  after  its 
star — an  absent-minded  young  “com¬ 
puter  genius  and  inveterate  hacker.” 
There  is  also  Hy’s  well-organized  girl- 
fiiend  Gladys  and  an  inquisitive  robot 
named  Newton. 

And  Barnett’s  editorial  cartoons 
have  been  picked  up  by  Heritage  Fea¬ 
tures  Syndicate.  He  will  do  three  car¬ 
toons  a  week  for  the  syndicate,  which 
is  based  at  214  Massachusetts  Ave., 
N.E.,  Washington,  D.C.  20002. 
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Above  is  a  'Hy  Tech'  strip.  Below  is  a  Jerry  Barnett  editorial  cartoon. 

Barnett,  who  worked  as  a  staff 
artist  for  the  Indianapolis  Star  until 
1%9,  was  named  top  U.S.  cartoonist 
by  the  national  Small  Business 
Foundation  in  1983.  He  studied  at  the 
John  Herron  Art  Institute  in  Indiana¬ 
polis,  and  is  a  former  assistant  to 
“Grandma”  comic  creator  Charles 
Kuhn. 


TMS  distributing  stock  trading  eiectronic  data  base 


“Insider  Trading,”  an  electronic 
data  base  that  provides  newspapers 
with  a  weekly  listing  of  stock  trading 
by  corporate  insiders,  has  been  intro¬ 
duced  by  Tribune  Media  Services. 

Initial  clients  for  the  feature  include 
the  New  York  Daily  News,  Detroit 
Free  Press,  Chicago  Tribune,  and 
Philadelphia  Inquirer. 

Editors  can  select  the  companies 


Hits  100-paper  mark 

“Ethics  &  Religion”  by  Michael  J. 
McManus  now  appears  in  100  news¬ 
papers — an  unusu^ly  high  total  for  a 
self-syndicated  column. 

The  columnist  (profiled  in  E&P, 
March  19,  1983)  will  be  receiving  the 
Religious  Public  Relations  Council’s 
Wilbur  Award  for  his  feature  on  April 
24. 

McManus — based  at  85  Halliwell 
Dr.,  Stamford,  Conn.  06902 — also 


they  would  like  monitored  for  their 
papers.  Also,  they  can  use  the  data 
base  to  track  trading  activity  of  any 
insider  for  the  past  six  years,  stocks 
with  the  most  insider  activity,  and  re¬ 
cent  filings  with  the  Securities  and 
Exchange  Commission. 

TMS  said  the  SEC  monitors  and 
reports  insider  trading,  but  it  does  not 
release  its  official  summary  until 


writes  the  self-syndicated  “Northern 
Perspective”  column  for  58  papers. 

Wants  look  at  comic 

The  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch  has 
notified  its  comics  printing  firm  and 
the  Washington  Post  Writers  Group 
that  “Bloom  County”  is  not  to  be 
printed  in  the  P-D’s  Sunday  comics 
section  if  it  isn’t  seen  and  approved  in 
advance. 

The  paper  took  the  action  as  a  result 


almost  two  months  after  the  transac¬ 
tion  date.  “Insider  Trading,”  added 
the  syndicate,  makes  this  information 
available  24  hours  after  it  is  filed. 

The  feature  is  being  produced  by 
Consensus  of  Insiders,  a  Fort  Lauder¬ 
dale-based  newsletter,  and  Invest/ 
Net  of  North  Miami,  Fla.  (whose 
president  is  Robert  M.  Gabele). 


of  the  controversial  Dewar’s  spoof  in 
the  March  24  episode  of  Berke 
Breathed’s  comic  (see  E&P,  April 
13). 

A  change  for  'Clout’ 

“Clout  Street”  is  ending  syndica¬ 
tion  with  Tribune  Media  Services  this 
weekend.  But  the  comic,  which 
started  in  1983,  will  continue  in  the 
Chicago  Tribune  as  a  strip  comment¬ 
ing  on  Windy  City  politics  and  events. 
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BENEHT  FROM  OUR  VAST 
NEWSPAPER  AUDIENCE 


FEATURES  AVAILABLE 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


CARTOONS 


GRIMSLY-  The  world's  most  topical  and 
satirical  family  cartoon  panel.  Mackinac 
Features,  Box  1347,  Ann  Arbor,  Ml 
48106,  (313)  663-1368. 


AWARD-WINNING  CARTOONS,  carica¬ 
tures,  news  art,  and  illustration  to  fit  the 
needs  of  YOUR  nevyspaper  or  publica¬ 
tion.  Strips,  panels,  and  editorials. 
Member  NCS.  Bruce  Higdon,  Route  11, 
3158,  Murfreesboro,  TN  37130. 

ENTERTAINMENT 

CELEBRITY  INTERVIEWS,  movie  re¬ 
views,  "Around  Entertainment"  with 
photos.  Our  12th  year.  International 
Photo  News,  Box  2405,  West  Palm 
Beach  FL  33402. 


FASHION 


BEYOND  "LINEN  &  LACES,”  my 
fashion  reports  are  pithy,  decisive, 
thoughtful.  Weekly.  Photos  available. 
For  samples,  write  Susan  Harte,  1056 
N.  Jamestown  Rd.,  Decatur,  GA  30033. 


GARDENING 


Weekly  SURVIVAL  GARDENING  column 
new  intensive  environmental  approach. 
By  ecologist/biologist/writer  John  Free¬ 
man.  50  years  experience.  ECO  Fea¬ 
tures,  Box  69193,  W.  Hollywood,  CA 
90069,  (213)  274-0954. 


UFESTVLES 


TABLE  TALK.  An  innovative  approach  to 
Table  decorations,  easy-do  recipes, 
fashion  lore  &  creative  lifestyle  options. 
All  the  things  that  make  for  lively  talk 
across  the  table.  Contact:  A.  McGarry, 
PO  Box  695,  Short  Hills,  NJ  07078. 


"MORE  FOR  YOUR  MONEY”— Proven 
weekly  column  and  fillers  of  money  sav¬ 
ing  consumer  news.  Mike  LeFan,  1802 
S  13th,  Temple  TX  76501. 

MOVIE  REVIEWS 

MINI  REVIEWS  (Cartoon  illustrated). 
Great  for  weekend  section  or  entertain¬ 
ment  pages.  Camera  ready.  Star  photos. 
Our  lltn  year.  Cineman  Syndicate,  7 
Charles  Court,  Middletown  NY  10940; 
(914)  692-4572. 


"KEEPING  CHILDREN  HEALTHY”  by 
Kath  leen  Doheny  gives  the  latest  on  what 
health  professionals  are  sayir^  about 
taking  care  of  children.  It's  just  one 
biweekly  column  in  our  weekly  news 
package  with  others  on  medication  for 
consumers,  healthful  travel,  fitness  and 
dental  care.  Plus  timely  news  and  fea¬ 
tures  on  health  and  medicine.  Our 
6,0(X)  words  each  week  come  to  you  by 
mail  or  electronically  at  a  remarkably  low 
cost.  Send  for  a  sample  or  free  trusl. 
Keith  Hulund,  Editor,  International 
Medical  Tribune  Syndicate,  600  New 
Hampshire  Ave.,  NW,  Suite  700, 
Washington,  DC  20037. 


"SENIOR  CLINIC".  A  specialist  writes 
America's  only  health  column  on  medic¬ 
al  problems  of  older  people.  Lively  Q  &  A. 
format.  Rochester  (NY)  Democrat  & 
Chronicle-"Timely  -Incisive-  Excellent 
Reader  Response”.  Now  in  4th  year. 
Weekly,  600  words.  Samples.  Dr. 
Macinnis,  HFM  Literary  Enterprises, 
Box  307,  Edmonton,  Alberta  Canada, 
T5J  2J7  (403)  973-2361. 


REAL  ESTATE 


GOVERNMENT  HOMES  from  $1  (U  re¬ 
pair).  Also  delinquent  tax  property.  Call 
(805)  687-6000  Ext.  GH-4261  for  in¬ 
formation. 


HOUSE  CALLS-Sun-Times,  Houston 
Post,  The  Register,  Miami  Herald,  90 
others.  Lively,  lucid,  800-word  Q&A 
weekly  on  real  estate.  10th  year,  8 
national  awards.  Box  18447,  Rochester, 
NY  14618;  (716)  473-4973. 


PROPERTY  LINES-Consumer  oriented 
news,  advice  by  editor  of  top  California 
real  estate  journal  FREE  to  California 
newspapers  (with  attribution).  For  sam¬ 
ples  write  first  tuesd».  Box  20068, 
Riverside,  CA  92516.  (714)  686-8005. 


"MAIL  ORDER  SHOPPER,”  by  Patricia 
Wogen  Wathey,  author  and  tv  talk  show 
guest.  500  word  Q&A  weekly  on  where  to 
find  it  and  buy  it  by  mail.  Excellent  read¬ 
er  response  in  San  Francisco  Chronicle. 
Samples.  PO  Box  19569,  Portland,  OR 
97219. 


WEEKLY  NEWSPAPER  in  state  capital 
within  Zone  2  needs  investors  for  expan¬ 
sion.  Includes  printing  plant.  Reply  Box 
8460,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


NEWSPAPER  APPRAISERS 


APPRAISALS  FOR  THE  WEST 
Pacific  NW  Newspaper  Associates 
Rod  Whitesmith,  (206)  892-7196 
Box  4487,  Vancouver,  WA  98662 


NEWSPAPER  APPRAISALS  for  estate 
planning,  tax,  partnership,  loan,  depre¬ 
ciation,  insurance,  corporate  and  per¬ 
sonal  worth.  Sensible  fees.  Brochure. 
Krehbiel-Bolitho,  Inc.,  Robert  N. 
Bolitho,  PO  Box  7133,  Shawnee  Mission 
KS  66207. 


NEVVSPAPER  BROKERS 


NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 


J.F.  HICKS  MEDIA  SERVICE 
31  N.  Wyoming,  Buffalo,  WY  82834 
Jim  Hicks  (307)  684-5750 

CRIB8  MEDIA  SERVICE 
Box  1220,  Townsend,  MT  59644 
John  T.  Cribb  (406)  266-4223 

SalesOonsulting^ppraising 


KREHBIEL-BOLITHO,  INC 
Brokers-Appraisers-Consultants 
Over  550  Newspaper  Sales 
ROBERT  N.  BOLITHO 
PO  Box  7133,  Shawnee  Mission  KS 
66207.  Office:  (913)  451-8260 


I  MEL  HODELL,  Newspaper  Broker, 

I  PO  Box  2277,  Montclair  CA  91763 
i  (714)  626-6440 


Above  Average 
PERFORMANCE 
SYD  S.  GOULD  &  COMPANY 
Rte  1,  Box  146,  Theodore,  AL  36582 
(205)  973-1653 


BILL  MATTHEW  COMPANY  conducts 
professional,  confidential  negotiations 
for  sale  and  purchase  of  highest  quality 
daily  and  weekly  newspapers  in  the 
country.  Before  you  consider  sale  or 
purchase  of  a  property,  you  should  call 
(813)  733-8053  daytime;  (813)  446- 
0871  nights:  or  write  Box  3364, 
Clearwater  Beach  FL  33515.  No  obliga¬ 
tion,  of  course. 

BrokersK)onsultants«Appraisers 
Daily  and  Weekly  Newspapers 
James  A.  Martin  Associates 
Columbus  Office:  (614)  889-9747 
PO  Box  798,  Dublin  OH  43017 
Serving  the  USA 


Pacific  NW  Newspaper  Associates 
Rod  Whitesmith,  (206)  892-71% 
Box  4^7,  Vancouver,  WA  98662 


CONFIDENTIAL  PROFESSIONAL  SER¬ 
VICE.  Call  or  write  Dick  Briggs.  No 
obligation.  RICHARD  BRIGGS  & 
ASSOCIATES,  Box  8225,  Savannah,  GA 
31412  (912)  236-1596. 

EDWIN  0.  MEYER  ASSOCIATES 
Appraisers,  Brokers,  Consultants 
Box  637,  Goochland,  VA  23063 
Ed  0.  Meyer  (804)  266-1522 
Robin  R.  Lind  (804)  784-3713 
Frank  L.  Thomas  (919)  563-3365 


SOUTHWESTERN  U.S.  NEWSPAPERS, 
$35K  to  $1.7  million.  Free  information. 
Bill  or  Ed  ^rger,  ATN  Inc.,  1%1  Ex¬ 
position  Blvd.,  Austin,  TX  78703,  (512) 
476-3950. 

TO  BUY  OR  SELL 
A  MIDWEST  NEWSPAPER 

ROY  HOLdInG  &  ASSOCIATES 
•Brokers  •Appraisers 

PO  Box  212,  Galva,  IL  61434 
Office  Phone  309-932-2270 
Dave  Kramer  217-784-4736 
Roy  Holding  30^33^9082 


WAYNE  CHANCEY  CONSULTANTS 
PO  Box  86,  Headland  AL  36345 
(205)  693-2619 


THE  INDUSTRY’S 
MEETING  PLACE.  .  . 

When  you  need  to  reach  newspaper  people,  you  can 
meet  all  the  people  you  want  to  meet — 

Buyers,  sellers,  employers,  job-seekers,  and  more, 
in  the  pages  of 


Fournier  Media  Sen/ice  Inc. 
AppraisahBrokerageK)onsulting 
John  L.  Fournier  Jr. 

PO  Box  5789,  Bend,  OR  97708 
Office  (503)  389-3277 


JAMES  W.  HALL,  JR. 
Newspaper 

Sales,  Appraisals,  Consultations 
Jim  Hail  Media  Services,  Inc. 

408  Elm  St.  Troy,  AL  36081 

(205)  566-7198 


NEWSPAPERS  FOR  SALE 

COMMUNITY  NEWSPAPER  OPERA¬ 
TION  in  western  resort  area.  Gross  in¬ 
come  $800,000  in  last  12  months.  In¬ 
cludes  press  and  shopper.  Profitable, 

I  great  giwth  potential.  Write  Box  8665, 

I  Editor  &  Publisher. 

j  OWN  20%  of  a  profitable  shopper  gros¬ 
sing  1.5  million  in  California's  booming 
Centrai  Valley.  Ill  health  forces  quick 
sale.  (209)  222—1537. 

PROFITABLE  AWARD  WINNING  weekly 
newspaper  chain  on  Long  Island's  exclu¬ 
sive  south  shore.  These  prestigious  pub¬ 
lications  have  been  serving  their  com- 
I  munityforoverlOOyearsand  have  never 
j  been  offered  for  sale  publicly.  Owners 
wish  to  retire  after  two  decades  of  suc- 
i  cessful  operation.  Asking  $2,750,000. 

Includes  equipment.  Generous  terms. 
I  Box  8723,  Editor  &  Publisher. 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS 


NEWSPAPERS  FOR  SALE 


SMALL  WEEKLY  NEWSPAPER  located 
in  lower  Zone  2  area.  Grossing  over 
100,000,  perfect  operation  for  hus¬ 
band-wife  team  or  any  hard  worker  able 
to  run  low  overhead  operation.  Corporate 
owner  needs  to  change  priorities,  will 
sell  at  low  price  and  Mssiblv  offer 
financing.  Mail  replies  to  Box 8685,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 


SOUTHERN  CALIFORNIA  20,000  twice 
weekly.  Santa  Barbara  coastal  town.  Ad¬ 
judicated,  major  accounts.  $380,000 
gross  1984.  $200,000,  $50,000 


THREE  YEAR  OLD  sea  coast  New  Ent 
land  entertainment  weekly.  $6O,O0O 
gross,  doubling  yearly.  Box  8683,  Editor 
&  Pulisher. 


THREE  CONTROLLED  CIRCULATION 
weeklies,  north  central  Texas.  1984 
gross  $795K.  Total  price,  $310K  or 


WEEKLY  SHOPPER:  3  years  old, 
25,000  direct  mail  circulation,  hus¬ 
band/wife  operation  started  with  $300 
investment.  Papw  has  very  strong  back¬ 
bone.  Area  will  yield  many  times  present 
$200,0(X}  gross  with  proper  manage¬ 
ment.  All  reasonable  offers  considered. 
Write  Publisher,  Little  Dealer,  PO  Box 
631,  Indiana,  PA  15701. 


WHERE  THE  ACTION  IS! 

25  new^pers  in  Mid-Atlantic  priced 
from  $55K  to  $3  million.  Full  informa¬ 
tion  to  financially  qualified  buyers.  Tell 
all  to- 

EDWIN  O.MEYER  ASSOCIATES,  INC. 

Box  637,  Goochland,  VA  23063 

Ed.  0  Meyer  (804)  266-1522 

Robin  R.  Lind  (804)  784-3713 

Frank  J.  Thomas  (919)  563-3365 


NEWSPAPERS  WANTED 


WELL  RESPECTED,  growing  Canadian 
daily  newspaper  with  cash  seeks  to 
purchase  smaller  newspapers  (5000- 
10,000  circulation).  Write  or  phone 
Arthur  Weeks,  Sterling  Newspapers, 
LTD,  PO  Box  10079,  Pacific  Center, 
Vancouver,  B.C.  V7Y1B6.  (604)  682- 
7755. 


PUBUCATIONS  FOR  SALE 


For  Sale-Useful  And  Respected 
SPECIALIZED  MAGAZINE 
Exclusive  ^ing  market-over  100  regu¬ 
lar  advertisers-an  ideal  plus  revenue 
base  for  existing  small  newspaper  staff, 
^syto  manage.  Excel  lent growth  poten¬ 
tial.  Box  8734,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


PUBUCATIONS  AVAILABLE 


SUCCESS  SECRETS  To  Make  Hun¬ 
dreds,  Even  thousands  of  Dollars  Selling 
Ideas  to  the  National  Enquirer  and  other 
tabs.  Written  by  former  Enquirer  editor. 
$4.95,  Box  8/52,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

SHOULD  YOU  OWN  a  weekly?  Read 
“Howto  Purchase  a  Newspaper  and  Suc¬ 
ceed"  by  editor— publisher— broker  Jay 
Brodell.  $22.50  to  Mountain  West  Pub 
Co.,  Box  1841,  Grand  Junction,  Colo. 
81502. 


EAP 

Classifi«ds 

212-675-4380 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


EDUCATION 


LEARN  TO  EDIT.  The  National  Copy  Edi¬ 
tors  School  at  the  University  of  Southern 
California  teaches  advanced  copy  edit¬ 
ing  and  headline  writing^by  correspond¬ 
ence.  Write  NCES,  DEFT.  Ill,  PO  Box 
1196,  Thousand  Oaks,  CA  91360. 


FREE 

See  a  10-minute  videotape  of  a  five  day 
conference  held  in  1984  at  the  Universi¬ 
ty  of  Florida  on  Agriculture  and  the 
Humanities.  With  a  grant  from  the  W.K. 
Kellogg  Foundation,  UF  is  making  avail¬ 
able  a  tape  showing  a  conference  of  430 
representatives  from  eveiy  major  land 
grant  university  and  50  private  colleges. 
It  was  designed  to  make  students  in  all 
fields  aware  of  the  social  significance  of 
Agriculture. 

You  pay  only  return  postage.  Charges  for 
unreturned  tapes  are  $50  for  %  inch, 
$35  for  VHS  or  Beta.  NO  CHARGE  if 
tapes  are  returned  within  one  month  of 
shipping  date. 

Send  this  form  to: 

Rosemarie  Van  Camp 
Agriculture/Humanities  Tape 
Information  &  Publications 
545  Weil  Hall 
Gainesville.  Florida  32611 


Specify  format: 

- - ‘/i”VHS 


INDUSTRY 

SERVICES 


CIRCULATION  SERVICES 


LEVIS  SALES  SELLS!  The  finest  quality 
new  home  delivery  customers  via  tele¬ 
phone  sales  and  crews,  national  re- 
rerences,  for  action  call;  (201)  966- 
5250. 


MAIUNG  SERVICES 


fer  your  pre— made  up  mail  from  air 
frei^t  to  Post  Office.  Pius  Sales  Promo¬ 
tions,  Sample  Distribution  and  Alterna¬ 
tive  Delivery  Service. 

Contact  Don  Rhodes  or  Phil  Luzzo, 
American  News  Distributing  Co.  (213) 
770-1655  Telex  9103466330. 


CONSULTANTS 


M&S  Canadian  Web  Consultants.  Pro¬ 
fessionals  in  Web  pressroom  equipment 
and  personnel  evaluation.  Maintenance 
and  training  program,  installations  and 
repairs.  Phone  (705)  673-6607. 


TYPESETTING  SERVICES 


Attn:  iyp«  PurchaMrs 

As  Bread-and-Butter  work,  fine  typogra¬ 
phy  house  seeks  a  monthly  job,  mainly 
text  sent  via  phone  If  $1500/month  is  a 
good  price-for-quality  for  your  project 
piease  write  E&P  box  #8714. 


EQUIPMENT 
A  SUPPLIES 

CAMERA  A  DARKROOM 

SQUeeze  Lenses  for  SAU/TAB,  fixed  low 
%  shrink  or  2  to  25%  computer-aided 
variable  for  quick  and  easy  dimension 
control.  Also  REPAIRING  and  OPTIMIZ¬ 
ING  of  process  camera  lenses.  Herb 
Carlbom  at  CK  Optical,  PO  Box  1067, 
Redondo  Beach,  (5a  90278.  (213)372- 
0372 

CIRCULATION  SOFTWARE 

CIRCULATION  $1395.  Address  labels, 
subscription  postcard  billing,  PO  statis- 
tics;  paid/free/totaf-market/ 
combinations.  IBM  compatible; 
TRS80III,  4,  4P.  Demo  disk  $50- 
refundable.  Free  brochure.  BURCO  Sys¬ 
tems,  Inc.,  PO  Box  68,  Gridley,  CA 
95948.  (916)  846-3661. 

COMPUTER  SOFTWARE 


ADmanager 

New  -  for  the  small  weekly: 

Apple  Me,  300  accounts,  $1500 
ADmanager  is  a  newspaper  advertising 
scheduling,  billing,  and  sales  reporting 
software  system  for  microcomputers.  It 
runs  on  Apple,  IBM,  and  CP/M.  Com¬ 
plete  hardware/software  package  avail¬ 
able.  Write  or  call  for  brochure  and  report 
package.  Sunlight  Software,  PO  Box 
100,  Forestville,  CA  95436;  (707)  887- 


PROBLEM  WITH  your  billing?  Our  pub¬ 
lisher  developed  ^ckages  will  fit  easily 
into  your  office.  Single  or  multi-zone  ver¬ 
sions  available  for  the  IBM  PC  or  TANDY 
microcomputers.  Our  BASIC-400  starter 
system  costs  under  $6000.  This  in¬ 
cludes  the  computer,  printer  and  billing 
software  for  up  to  400  customers.  Call  or 
write  to  Jim  Sutton  or  Steve  Kuckuk, 
Publisher  Control  Systems,  223  W  5th, 
Shawano  Wl  54166;  (715)  526-6547. 


REMOTE  TERMINALS 
We  have  a  special  communications  soft¬ 
ware  package  for  the  Apple  lie  compu¬ 
ter,  which  allows  the  Apple  to  receive 
text  files  from  any  micro  computer  24 
hours  a  day.  The  software  also  recovers  if 
there  isa  power  failure.  The  software  will 
allow  you  to  transmit  up  to  100  files  to 
any  one  of  ten  different  front-end  sys¬ 
tems.  The  package  includes:  AUTO-RE- 
CEIVER-TRANSMITTER,  RECEIVER. 
&  SETUP  programs.  The  Setup  programs 
allows  you  to  have  10  different  setups. 
The  setup  can  have  different  baud  rates, 
data  bits  or  headers.  It  can  also  send 
data  to  a  system  AP  or  UPl  High-speed 
wire  channel.  The  complete  package 
sells  for  $695.00. 

SEE  US  AT  THE  ANPA  SHOW 
BOOTH  1049 

Box  8733,  Editor  &  Publisher 


NEWSPAPER  ACCOUNTING  SYSTEMS 
Sophisticated  and  powerful  financial 
accounting  system  for  small-to-medium 
size  newspapers.  Includes  advertising 
accounts  receivable  and  billing, 
accounts  payable,  and  payroll,  each  fully 
interfaced  to  general  ledger.  Turnkey 
system  including  newspaper  accounting 
system,  NCR  Tower  computer,  3  termin¬ 
als,  printer,  and  operator  training  for 
only  $29,780.  Call  Fred  Me  Daniel, 
Tamarix  Systems,  (505)  326-7143  or 
write  to  lol  E.  30th  St.,  Farmington, 
NM  87401. 


EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 


COMPUTER  SOFTWARE 


TSS/  80 

Typesetting  Front  End  System 

•  Powerful,  easy  to  use  Text  Editor 

•  Flexible,  user-definable  typesetter 
code  system 

•  Supports  multiple  ^pesetters 

•  Wire  capture  -  stories  accessible  by 
prioriW,  category,  key-word 

•  Classified  Advertising 

•  Remote  bureau  support 

•  TSS/80isavailableformostCP/Mand 
MS-DOS  computer  systems 

•  TSS/  80  is  available  on  a  fault-tolerant 
multi-user,  multiprocessor  shared-file 
system  suporting  up  to  50  users  and  8 
typesetters 

•  TSS/  80  Bureau  System 

Electric  Knowledge,  Inc. 

PO  Box  9033 

Charlottesville,  VA  22906-9033 
(804)  971-9741 


Typesetting  interface  and  editing  soft¬ 
ware. 

Software  for  TeieVideo  multi-user  sys¬ 
tems.  IBM,  DEC  and  most  other  micro¬ 
computers.  Demo  disks  available.  Free 
brochures  and  sample  reports.  Pacific 
Sun  Computer  Systems,  Box  5553,  Mill 
Valley,  CA  94942;  (415)  383-4500. 

_ COMPUTERS _ 

COMPLETE  COMPUTER  SYSTEM  avail¬ 
able  early  1986.  GA  18/30  Talstar 
T410  /TSA,  3  CPUs,  6  Ampex  BOMB 
disc  drives,  2  AMcomp  tape  drives,  1 
card  reader.  2  wire  service  CCU  spec  16. 
51  Computek  VDTs,  8  ‘B’  switches,  27 
Bi-term  boxes  plus  various  spare  parts. 
Please  contact:  Norman  Eldridge,  South 
China  Morning  Post,  GPO  Box  47,  Hong 
Kong. 

Telex:  86008  SCMP  HX 
Phone:  Hong  Kong  5-620161 


DISPLAY  AD  TRACKING  AND  IN¬ 
FORMATION  MANAGEMENT  SYSTEM. 
Our  state-of-the-art,  bar-code  oriented 
system,  can  help  you  track  retail  ads, 
identify  production  costs  and  assist  you 
in  the  allocation  of  expenses.  For  more 
information  write:  Irata  Systems,  2562 
E.  Glade,  Mesa.  AZ  852(34. 

FOR  SALE  Rockwell  Edit-Text,  Data 
General  hardware.  1  DG  dasher,  1  Nova 
CPU  with  2  Phoenix  drives-20  mega¬ 
bytes  storage. 

15  Image  111  MGD  terminals 

16  terminal  ports  (32  capacity) 

TTS  paper  tape  reader/punch  and  2  wire 
service  output  ports  and  a  1200  baud 
input  port. 

For  information  call  Kathy  Nowak  at 
(212)  682-5600. 

FOR  SALE 

New  twin  star  washout  unit  NAPP  system 
fortwin  star  plate  processor.  Never  used. 
For  more  details  call  Best  Publishing 
Co..(213)  548-4545. 


_ MAILROOM _ 

•  24-P,  48-P  and  72-P  SHERIDAN/ 
HARRIS  STUFFERS  Guaranteed  pro¬ 
duction;  refurbished  and  installed  in 
your  plant;  training  program  included. 

•  FOR  SALE:  New  manufactured  fold 
first  delivery  beds  for  Harris/Sheridan 
stuffers. 

•  WANTED  TO  BUY:  48-P  and  72-P  late 
model  stuffers. 

JIMMY  R.  FOX.  MAIL  ROOM  CONSUL¬ 
TANT;  (713)  468-5827. 
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MAILROOM 


CUTLER-HAMMER  conveyors  and  spare 
parts.  Also  Nolan  Channel  Flex  con¬ 
veyors  and  spare  parts. 

Rollertop  conveyors,  all  sizes 
Bottom  wrappers 
Sta-Hi  251  stackers 
Cutler-Hammer,  I,  II,  III  stackers 
Baldwin  Count-O-Veyors  106’s 
Truck  Loaders 
Sheridan  48P 
45°  and  90°  Floor  Curves 
Fly  table  for  Muller  inserter 
Signal  MLN  II  Tying  Machines 
Muller  inserting  machine  mode  E227 
5  feeder  heads  and  one  main 
NORTHEAST  INDUSTRIES 
(213)  256-4791 


CHESHIRE  for  newspapers.  IDAB  coun¬ 
ter-stacker  202.  Other  equipment.  Bar¬ 
gains.  Curtis  (703)  521-1C)89. 

GOOD  RECONDITIONED  Cheshire  and 
Magnacraft  labeling  machines  with  sing¬ 
le  and  multiwide  label  heads  and  quarter 
folders.  Call  Scott  or  Ed  Heisley;  (800) 
527-1668  or  (214)  357-0196. 


THREE  MIDSTATES  TWISTRAP  strap¬ 
ping  machines.  Model  2 — 125 — B.  For 
more  informaton  contact  Virgil  Eickhoff 
at  (507)  285—7600. 


MISCELLANeOUS 

NEW,  UNUSED  GE  Proof  Printers,  PC— 
1824  with  heavy  duty  stand.  $5,000. 
Contact  HGO  (717)  843-1519. 

_ NEWSPRINT _ 

30  LB  NEWSPRINT  ROLLS  all  sizes 
BEHRENS  Pulp  &  Paper  Corp 
3305  W  Warner,  Santa  Ana  CA  92704 
(714)  556-7130 


PHOTOTYPESEUING  j 

AM,  CG  TYPESETTERS;  Buy,  Sell,  Rent  f 
$150  month  and  up.  Brokerage  10%.  - 
30  day  warranty.  Weber  (216)  729-  } 
2858.  '■ 

CASH  FOR  ) 

MARK  I,  IV,  V  PACESETTERS  [ 
LINOTRON  202-CG8600  ! 

(614)  846-7025  ] 

CHEMC0SPARTANIIICAMERA,7Yrs.,  ^ 
$35,000.;  r 

CHEMCO  PAGE  MAKER  WITH  SHRINK  r 
LENS,  2  avail.,  8-10  yrs.,  $6000.  ea.;  > 
SPARTAN  ROLL  FEED  HORIZONTAL  \ 
CAMERA,  28%  to  150%,  $4500.  ' 

Bob  Weber  (216)  831-0480.  { 

EDITWRITER  7900  and  2750  guaran-  . 
teed.  Call  GRAPH-X  (215)  433-7774. 

2  Editwriter  7500’s  Guaranteed  Call  | 
GRAPH-X  (215)  433-7774.  i 

EDIT  7500  HR,  Excellent,  $7750.;  i 
EDIT  7500  LR,  Rev  C,  $7000.;  < 

EDIT  7700  HR,  $8000. 

Bob  Weber  (216)  831-0480.  f 

ITEK  DIGITEK  3000  With  15  Meg  Win-  ’ 
Chester,  30  Fonts  Newly  Installed,  i 
$18,700.; 

ITEK  2%200  QUADRITEK  TERMINAL,  , 
$2900.; 

ITEK  2200  QUADRITEK  With  Printer,  2 
yrs.,  $11,900.  , 

Bob  Weber  (216)  831-0480.  j  ] 

-  \ 

USED  TYPESETTING  EQUIPMENT 

I 

Cameras . Platemakers 

Nationwide  Brokers- 10%  Sales  Com-  | 
mission.  We  remove  the  risk  when 
buying  or  selling  between  individuals. 

Bob  Weber,  (216)  831-0480 
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PHOTOTYPESEUING 


B  Quality,  Rebuilt 
Phototypesetters 

nterfaces  •  Front  End  Systems  •  Terminals 
■  ■  -  -  - - 1106  Hanwr  Am. 

ORRPH* 


NATIONAL  GRAPHIC  ARTS 
EQUIPMENT  BROKERS 
THE  DAVID  JOHN  COMPANY 
AM  Varityper,  Autologic, 
Compugraphic,  EEText,  IBM, 

Itek,  Mergenthaler,  VGC 
“Sell  for  the  most,  buy  for  the  least" 
7%  Selling  Commission... 

Financing  Available 
All  Equipment  Guaranteed 
(216)  562-3750 

Trendsetter  with  2  MDT  350's. 
Guaranteed  Call  GRAPH-X  (215)  433- 
7774. 

4961 — TL  with  extra  reader,  parts. 
Make  offer  at  once.  Harrodsburg  Herald, 
Harrodsburg,  KY  40330.  (606)  734— 
2726. 

TRENDSETTER  PAPER  TAPE  READER, 
$1250.; 

VIDEOSETTER  PREVIEW,  $2750.; 
EDITWRITER  PREVIEW,  Mint,  $3500. 
Bob  Weber  (216)  831-0480. 

Unisetter,  HR  and  LR  Guaraanteed  Call 
GRAPH-X  (215)  433-7774. 

UNISETTER  HR,  $6500.; 

UNISETTER  LR,  $5500.; 
VIDEOSETTER  UNIVERSAL  with  DCS 
Controller,  $11,500.; 

VIDEOSETTER  2414,  $3000. 

Bob  Weber  (216)  831-0480. 

2  VideoSetter  Universe  Is 
2  VideoSetter  2414's 

2  VideoSetter  H's 

3  Image  Dissector  Tubes  Guaranteed 
Call  GRAPH-X  (215)  433-7774 

VIDEOSETTER  II  edit  writer  2750,  Kol- 
mer  Hydraulic  roll  lift,  miscellaneous 
BOSS  press  parts,  Burpee  punch.  Contact 
Sheila  Tuttle,  Vero  Beach  Press- 
Journal,  1801  US  Highway  1,  Vero 
Beach  FL  32960.(305)  562—2315. 

WANTED  -  UNISETTER  High  Range  W/ 
DEK.  Must  be  in  good  operating  condi¬ 
tion.  We  are  also  lookingfor  AKI  rcilOO 
or  Compugraphic  Autotape  9 1  (X)  Perfer- 
ators.  (mone  (707)  226—3711  ask  for 
Dave  Church  or  Bill  Stabler. 


_ PRESSES _ 

FOR  SALE  1982  Solna  425  offset  press, 
available  June — July  1985,  price  cost 
75,000  lbs.  Contact  CPR  Printing 
Equipments,  62  Tritton  Road,  London 
SE  21.(01)  670—9653. 

6-units  V-15-A  2-folders  available  im¬ 
mediately  can  be  seen  in  operation 

104  Count-O-Veyors  completely  rebuit 

Hyster  4500  lbs.  clamp  truck  handles 
rolls  up  to  42”  in  diameter  propane 

6-position  stacked  roll  stand  with  rewin¬ 
der  and  self  contained  hoist  for  Harris 
V-15-A  press 

Harris  V-I5A  parts  in  stock 

Paper  dollies  for  Goss  presses 

Miracle  Industries  Inc. 

(203)  264-1802 


PRESSES 


Goss  Metro,  4  units,  I  half  deck 
Urbanite,  7  units 
Urbanite  1000,  5  units,  3-cotor 
Urbanite  add-on  units,  3-color  units 
Urbanite  and  SU  folders 
SSC  Community,  9  units  ROP 
SC  Community,  4  units,  1979 
SC  Communi^,  7  units,  1971-75 
SC  and  Community  units  and  folders 
Harris  1650,  6  units  1974 
845,  5  units 

845,  add-on  units,  folders 
‘  V25  add-on  units  and  folders 

VI 5A,  4  units,  1977 
V15A,  5  units,  1971-75 
News  King,  2  units,  1971 

ONE  CORP/Atlanta  GA 
(404)  458-9351  Telex  700563 


8  UNIT  GOSS  URBANITE 
ON  RTP’s 

‘/4  Page  Folder 

7  Mono  Units 

1  Tri-Color  Unit 

8  Three-Arm  RTP’s 

Available  Last  Quarter  1985 
Currently  in  Operation 
and  can  be  seen  running 
Offered  Exclusively  by: 

INLAND  NEWSPAPER  MACHINERY 
CORP. 

Lenexa,  KS 
(913)  492-9050 

Goss  metro,  4  units,  half  deck 
Urbanite  1000,  9  units 
Urbanite  1000,  5  units,  3  color 
Urbanite,  7  units 
Urbanite  22"  cutoff,  7  units 
Urbanite  units,  3  colors,  folders 
SC  Community,  10  units  (2  stacked) 
SC  Community,  9  units,  UOP 
SC/Community  units  and  folders 

Harris  1650,  6  units 
845,  5  units,  1979 
845,  4  units  half  and  quarter 
V15D,  8unitsJFL5,  1983 

News  King,  6  units,  upper  former 


ONE  CORP/Atlanta,  GA 
(404)  458-9351  Telex  700563 


GOSS 

Goss  Urbanite  7  Units,  1972,  3  Cary’s 

Goss  Urbanite  4  Units 

Goss  Urbanite  3  color  units 

Goss  Urbanite  folders,  roll  stands,  drives 

and  accessories 

Harris  1650  Add-on  unit 

Harris  1650  6  unit  press 

Harris  845  4  units,  folder 

Harris  845  8  units,  2  folders,  ovens 

Harris  V-25  8  units  1982 

Harris  folders,  roll  stands,  upper  balloon 

formers  &  drives. 

Harris  V25  upper  balloon  former 

KING 

1  Colorking  unit  1969 
KJ-6  folders  1980 
4  unit  Newsking,  1  Press  Complete 
KJ6  folders 

MISCELLANEOUS 

3  Cary  Flying  Pasters  (running  on  Urba¬ 
nite) 

1  Web  Specialties  3  Web  Angle  Bar  Nest 

WANTED;  Newspaper  presses  and 
accessories 

IPEC  INCORPORATED 
97  Marquardt  Drive 
Wheeling  (Chicago),  IL  60090 
(312)  459-9700  Telex  206766 


GOSS  SSC  3  units  21-1  /  2"  cutoff  end 
folder  and  drive.  New  1983. 

IPEC  INCORPORATED 
97  Marquardt  Drive 
Wheeling  (Chicago),  IL  60090 
(312)  459-9700  Telex  206766 


GOSS 

Urbanite  units  6 
Urbanite  folder  1 
Suburban  Unit  1 
Community  units  3 

HARRIS 

V-15A  units  1 
845  unit  1 

REPLACEMENT  PARTS 
Goss  Harris  &  Hoe  in  stock 
DEV  INDUSTRIES 

(312)  860-5530  (800)  323-76«^ 

Goss  3  unit  community  press,  excellent 
condition,  can  be  seen  running  upon  re¬ 
quest.  Urbanite,  floor,  and  stacked  un¬ 
its.  Community  units  with  running  cir¬ 
cumferential.  Community  folders  with 
’  I  high  drive,  six  web  capacity. 

PEMCO  INC 

SAN  DIEGO  OFFICE  (619)  421-6962 
TUCSON  OFFICE  (602)  574-0031 
HARRIS 

845,  4-8  units,  1973,  1979. 

V-22,  4  units,  1970. 

V-15A,  6-4  units,  1970. 

GOSS 

Community  SC,  2  units  (add-on). 
Community  SSC,  3  units  with  folder, 
1982. 

KING 

Colorking,  1  unit  (add-on). 

Newsking,  3  units,  5  units. 
BELL-CAMP  INCORPORATED 
465  Blvd.  -  PO  Box  97 
Elmwood  Park,  NJ  07407 
201-796-8442  Telex:  130326 
i  INTERNATIONAL  EXPORT  SPECIAL- 
I  ISTS  pay  hiriiest  dollar  for  your  surplus 
I  single  width  web  offset  presses.  Any 
I  make,  any  condition.  Call  us  before  you 
sell  or  trade.  (619)  421- 

6962. _ 

OFFERING  EXCLUSIVELY 
I  Web  Equipment 

I  4  Wood  2-arm  auto  splicers 
2  Gregg  imprinters,  Martin  infeeds 
Counter  stacker,  count-o-veyors 

PRESS  EQUIPMENT 

2  Unit  News  King  with  KJ  4  or  KJ  6  folder 
4  Unit  News  King,  KJ6  folder  and  bal¬ 
loon  former 

8  Unit/2  folder  Daily  King  II  1979 

3  Unit  V-15A,  JF7  folder,  Mfg.  1971 

4  Unit  V-15A,  JF7  folder-exceptional 
;  presss 

I  4  Unit  Cottrell  Vanguard 
I  5  unit  Community  SC,  Mfg.  1971 

9  Unit/2  folder  Community  SC 

4  Unit  Solna  RP36  with  2:1  folder 

A  Full  Line  of  Folders:  King  Press;  Goss 
Urbanite,  Suburban,  Community 

For  Additional  Equipment  Contact  our 
Sales  Team 

INLAND  NEWSPAPER  MACHINERY 
CORP. 

Lenexa,  KS  (913)  492-9050 
An  Inland  Industries  Company 

GOSS 

HEADLINER 
MARK  I 

Ideal  for  offset  or  flexo- 
conversions  21  Vs”  cut¬ 
off,  4  units,  4  RTP’s,  2 
half-decks,  2:1  double 
folder. 

Offered  exclusively  by 

bell-camp  incorpo¬ 
rated  (201)  796-8442 
Telex:  130326. 


EQUIPMENT  ti  SUPPLIES 


PRESSES 


6  unit  Goss  Mark  I,  22  Va  cutoff 
1  -  Color  half-deck 
1  -  Double  folder  (skip  slitter) 

6  •  Goss  reels 

Available  now  in  warehouse 

1  •  (joss  double  3:2  folder,  23  9/16 

cutoff 

1  -  Gloss  double  2:1  folder,  22  V4  cutoff 
Goss  angle  bars  -  A80  &  A82 
Goss  double  portable  ink  fontains 
4  -  Goss  digital  reels 
4  -  (k>ss  Mark  II  color  cylinders 

Offered  exclusively  by: 

INLAND  NEWSPAPER  MACHINERY 
CORP. 

105th  &  Santa  Fe  Dr. 

PO  Box  15999 
Lenexa,  KS  66215 

(913)  492-9050  Telex  4-2362 


WE  HAVE  IN  STORAGE:  Spare  parts  for 
Hoe,  Scott,  Goss  and  Wood  presses, 
of^t  or  letterpress. 

6  units  Daily  Kins  with  KJ6  folder 
Complete  7  unit  Goss  Mark  II  press, 

7  42  inch  R.T.P.,  4  half  decks 
Double  3-2  Goss  Imperial  folder 
balloon  formers  C.O.  22  V4". 

Complete  6  units  Goss  Mark  I  press 
Goss  Mark  I  add  on  units 

Goss  reels  and  pasters 

Goss  Mark  I  halfdecks 

1  double  Goss  2:1  folder-22  V4  cutoff 

Goss  Skip  Slitter 

Portable  ink  fountains 

Goss  single  width  ballons 

Hoe  Skip  Slitters 

Napp  manual  platemaking  systems 
Beach  platemaking  systems 
Capitol  roll-handling  equipment,  new  & 
used 

Goss  Urbanite  quarter  folder 
Hoe  balloons 
Paper  roll  dollies 

We  have  or  can  get  what  ypu  need 
for  your  pressroom  or  mailroom 
We  do  machine^  moving  and  erecting 
We  buy  printing  equipment 
NORTHEAST  INDUSTRIES,  INC. 
(213)  256-4791 


1  wMk  — S4.9S  per  line 

2  leeete  S4.45  per  Une.  per  Issue 

3  weeks— $3  75  per  line,  per  issue 

4  weeks  S3.00  per  Hne.  per  issue 
Add  $5  00  per  insertion  lor  box  service, 
count  as  an  additional  line  in  copy 


EQUIPMENT  It  SUPPLIES 


PRESSES 


Goss  Community  4  units  1978  running 
circumferential  all  units,  S/C  folder. 
IPEC  INCORPORATED 
97  Marquardt  Drive 
Wheeling  (Chicago),  IL  60090 
(3 1 2)  459-9700  Telex  206766 


GOSS  COMMUNITY  UNITS 

2- units  1977 

3- units  1974 
3-units  1972 
6-units  1970 

GOSS  FOLDERS 
2-SC  1972  40  and  50  HP 
2-Community  1974  6-web  capacity,  20 
and  25  HP 

Will  sell  individual  components.  Call  for 
installed  prices.  Offered  exclusively  by 
OFFSET  WEB  SALES.  INC 
73  N  SUNSET  DRIVE 
CAMANO  ISLAND  WA  98292 
(206)  387-0097 


PRINTERS 


QUALITY,  non-heat  set  press  time  avail¬ 
able.  30  lb.  newsprint.  Competitive 
I  prices.  Central  NJ  location  call  (201) 
1370-2900. 


WANTED  TO  BUY 


AP  portable  transmitter  for  color  separa¬ 
tion  usage.  New  or  used.  Contact  Tom 
Norton,  Production  Director,  The  Regis¬ 
ter.  (201)  542-4000. 


CHESHIRE  and  Phillipsburg  any  condi¬ 
tion.  Call  collect  Herb(201)  289-7900. 
AMS,  1290  Central  Av,  Hillside  NJ 
07205. 


GOSS  URBANITE  1000  Series  quarter 
folder.  Must  have  immediately.  (206) 
387-0097. 


I  DAB  440  or  Hall  Monitor  counter  stack¬ 
er.  Must  be  in  good  operating  condition. 
Reply  to  Box  8514,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


MS  or  HH  hopper  for  Sheridan  inserter. 
Reply  to  Box  8490,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


WANTED  Electrons  hot  metal  typeset¬ 
ting  machines-straight  matter,  (aeorge 
K.  (609)  482-2300,  (609)  346-3228. 


WANTED  VI 5A  Harris  press  or  add-on 
unit  (317)  345-5133  x  102.  Mayhill 
Publications,  Box  90  Knightstown,  IN 
46148. 


1  week  —$3.30  per  Ime 

2  weeks— $2.75  per  Ime.  per  issue 

3  weeks— $2.40  per  line  per  issue 

4  weeks— $2  20  per  line  per  issue 
Add  S3.S0  per  insertion  lor  box  service, 
count  as  an  additional  line  in  copy 


HELP 

WANTED  .  .  . 


ACADEMIC 


JOIN  A  WINNING  TEAM! 

Ohio  University's  Institute  of  Visual 
Communications  has  opening  for  assis¬ 
tant  professor  for  the  1985-86 
academic  year.  The  Institute,  recog¬ 
nized  as  a  Program  of  Excellence  by  the 
Ohio  Board  of  Regents,  offers  thoroughly 
professional,  realistic,  career-oriented 
training  in  picture  editing,  photo  com¬ 
munication,  photo  illustration  and 
fashion  photography,  multi-imaging  pro¬ 
duction  and  programming,  medical  or 
science  illustration,  performing  arts 
communication  and  electronic  visual 
communication.  Program  is  jointly 
funded  by  the  College  of Communication 
and  Fine  Arts.  Viscom  has  120  under¬ 
graduate  majors  from  five  continents 
and  provides  professional  instruction  for 
about  40  graduate  students.  Applicant 
must  be  qualified  to  teach  a  mix  of 
undergraduate  and  graduate  student 
classes  in  photojournalism,  photo  com¬ 
munication,  picture  story,  photo  illustra¬ 
tion,  fashion  photography,  product 
photography  and  multi-image  produc¬ 
tion  and  programming,  with  regional  or 
nationally  recognized  professional  ex¬ 
pertise  in  at  I  oast  one  of  these  areas. 
Faculty  members  are  expected  to  de¬ 
monstrate  committment  to  intensive 
iclassroom  teaching,  advising  and 
counseling,  and  to  participate  in  depart¬ 
mental,  college  and  university  commit¬ 
tee  activities.  Viscom  faculty  are  ex¬ 
pected  to  continue  skillful  performance 
,in  their  areas  of  professional  expertise 
during  vacation  periods.  Master's  degree 
in  journalism,  mass  communication  or 
'art,  plus  significant  professional  media 
experience  required.  Extraordinary  pro¬ 
fessional  media  experience  will  be  consi¬ 
dered  as  substitute  for  master's  degree. 
Tenure  track  position.  Salary  $24,000 
to  26,000  for  nine-month  contract, 
based  on  experience  and  qualifications. 
Ohio  University  is  an  Equal  Opportunity/ 
Affirmative  Action  Employer.  Send  re¬ 
sume  including  professional  references 
<  and  portfolio  (slides  are  acceptable)  to  ' 
Viscom  Search  Committee,  Room  482, 
R-TVC  Building,  Ohio  University, 
Athens,  OH  45701.  Telephone  contact: 
(614)  594-5027. 

Strict  application  deadline:  May  15, 

■  1985.  I 


'  ASSISTANT  PROFESSOR  to  teach 
graphics  of  communication  and  advise 
college  yearbook.  Five  or  more  years  pro¬ 
fessional  experience  in  graphics  and 
media.  Masters  degree  in  Mass  Commu¬ 
nications.  Send  letter,  resume  and 
names  of  3  references  by  June  1 1 , 1985 
to:  Dr.  Marian  Nelson,  Director,  School 
of  Journalism  and  Broadcasting,  Okla¬ 
homa  State  University,  Stillwater,  OK 
74078.  OSU  is  an  equal  opportunity/ 
affirmative  action  employer. 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 
CLASSIFIEDS 

As  effective  in  the  newspaper 
community  as  your  newspap¬ 
er's  classifieds  are  in  your  com¬ 
munity. 


HELP  WANTED 


ACADEMIC 


PUBLIC  RELATIONS.  DIRECTOR 
(search  reopened).  State  supported  col¬ 
lege  of  3,600  students  in  Sun  Belt  seeks 
Director.  Heavy  emphasis  on  writing 
skills.  Multi — media  experience  desir¬ 
able.  Send  resumes/references/writing 
samples  to  Dr.  Donald  Thompson,  Chair¬ 
man,  Search  Committee,  C.P.O.  Box 
558,  Georgia  College,  Milledgeville,  GA 
31061  by  May  13.  Georgia  College  is  an 
Affirmative  Action,  Equal  Opportunity 
Employer. 


ADMINISTRATIVE 


BUSINESS  MANAGER  WANTED  for 
large  Zone  2  suburban  weekly  group. 
Positon  requires  good  business  sense, 
excellent  mangement  skills  and  some 
accounting  baclwround.  Excellent  for 
current  number  2  on  small  daily.  Send 
resume  and  salary  history  to  Box  8716, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


BUSINESS  MANAGER  for  Zone  5, 
30,000  daily  and  Sunday.  Responsible 
for  accounting,  credit  and  cost  control. 
Some  corporate  responsibility  for  profit 
sharing  and  other  employee  benefits  for 
four  broadcast  facilities  and  one  other 
newspaper.  Key  position  in  a  growing 
family-owned  company.  Good  salary  and 
benefits.  Box  8739,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


GENERAL  MANAGER  to  become  pub¬ 
lisher  for  unusual,  large  weekly  Zone  1. 
Sophisticated  and  challenging  operation 
for  experienced  person,  tmphasis  on 
advertisingad  circulation  growth.  Needs 
energetic,  confident  manager  who  re¬ 
spects  editorial  quality.  Send  resume, 
state  salary  expectation  and  reason  for 
interest.  Box  8757,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


BUSINESS  MANAGER 
THE  POST,  Ohio  University's  indepen¬ 
dent  daily  student  newspaper.  Available 
immediately  after  search.  Minimum  sal¬ 
ary  $15,800,  12-months  renewable 
contract.  Must  have  at  least  a  Bachelor's 
degree  in  Business  Administration  or 
Journalism  with  a  major  in  advertising. 
One  year's  professional  experience  in 
advertising  sales  or  business  manage¬ 
ment  preferred.  Knowledge  of  newspap¬ 
er  sales,  typesetting,  graphics  and  print¬ 
ing,  either  by  course  work  or  experience 
helpful.  Complete  responsibility  for 
financial  operations  of  the  12,000-daily 
circulation  newspaper  including  budget¬ 
ing,  accounts  receivable,  accounts  pay- 
ame,  purchasing,  collections,  advertis¬ 
ing  sales  and  financial  reporting  to: 
P(jST  Publishing  Board.  Supervise  civil 
service  and  student  employees  in  all  op¬ 
erations  of  business,  sales  and  advertis¬ 
ing  graphics.  Serve  as  Secretary  to  POST 
Publishing  Board.  Must  be  able  to  work 
for  student  Editor,  and  provide  continui¬ 
ty  and  professionalism  to  all  business 
operations.  To  apply,  send  resume  and 
lengthy  cover  letter  explaining  qualifica¬ 
tions,  date  of  availability,  and  role  of 
Business  Manager  in  an  independent 
student  newspaper  situation,  including 
three  references  with  telephone  nos.,  to: 
Michael  Sostarich,  Search  Committee 
Member,  Baker  Center,  Ohio  University, 
Athens,  OH  45701.  Application  dead¬ 
line:  April  29,  1985.  Ohio  University  is 
an  Affirmative  Action  Employer. 


EXECUTIVE  DIRECTOR 
Oregon  Newspaper  Publishers  Associa¬ 
tion  is  seeking  an  individual  to  manage  a 
three-corporation  state  newspaper  asso¬ 
ciation.  Applicants  must  have  both 
newspaper  and  management  experi¬ 
ence.  Bacl^round  in  adwrtising,  legis¬ 
lativelobbying  and  press  law  issues  are 
preferred,  /^plications  should  be  sub¬ 
mitted  to  Onpa  Search  Committee, 
7150  Southwest  Hampton,  Suite  232, 
Portland,  OR  97223. 


Count  approximately  37  characters  and/or  spaces  per  line. 

3  lines  minimum  (no  abbreviations). 

DEADLINE:  Every  Tuesday,  2  pm  (ET) 
for  Saturday's  Issue. 

Payment  must  accompany  all  Positions  Wanted  ads. 
DISPLAY  CLASSIFIED 

The  use  of  borders,  boldface  type,  cuts  or  other  decorations,  changes  your 
classified  ad  to  display.  The  rates  for  display-classified  are:  1  time-$75  per 
column  inch;  2  or  more  times-$70  per  column  inch. 

DEADLINE:  8  days  prior  to  publication  date. 

Contract  rates  ava/fab/e  on  roquast. 

Box  number  responses  are  mailed  each  day  as  they  are  received. 

Editor  ft  PuMishor 

11  West  19th  Street.  NY.  NY  10011.  (212)  675-4380. 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING  RATES 

Effective  January  1,  1985 
line  AOS  POSITIONS  WANTED 
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EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  for  April  20,  1985 


HELP  WANTED 
ADMINISTRATIVE 


HELP  WANTED 
ADVERTISING 


HEIPWAHTED 


HELP  WANTED 
ADVERTISING 


CONTROLLER  growing  NY  publishing 
company  seeks  a  chief  accountent  to 
manage  all  financial,  credit  and 
accounting  operations.  Candidate 
should  have  a  broad  basic  knowledge 
and  newspaper  experience.  Send  re¬ 
sume,  salary  history  and  requirements  to 
Richard  Jones,  401  Fifth  Ave.,  New 
York,  NY  10016. 


FINE  OPPORTUNITY  as  general  mana¬ 
ger  for  someone  seeking  a  challenge  and 
career  opportunity  with  growing  news¬ 
paper  group.  This  position  needs  some¬ 
one  with  understanding  of  all  depart¬ 
ments  who  can  provide  strone  leadership 
to  the  advertising  staff.  A  7,200  circula¬ 
tion  6-day  paper  with  a  company  TMC 
product.  If  you  enjoy  outdoor  living  at  its 
finest  inquire  about  this  opening  in  Nor¬ 
wich,  New  York.  Contact  John  Shields, 
Park  Newspapers,  Box  550,  Ithaca,  NY 
14850.  (607)  272-9020. 


GENERAL  MANAGER  for  weekly  agri¬ 
cultural  publication  located  in  the 
Southwest.  Must  have  experience  in 
advertising  and  sales  manaKment.  Exp¬ 
osure  to  agricultural  lifesti^e  desirable. 
Salary  plus  liberal  commission.  Send 
resme  to  Box  8753,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


PUBLISHER 

Publisher  of  a  6,500  daily  and  20,000 
shopper  needed  in  Keokuk,  Iowa.  Pub¬ 
lications  also  include  4,500  weekly  and 
30,000  shopper  in  nearby  communities. 
Excellent  opportunity  for  experienced 
publisher  or  general  manager,  with  a 
strong  sales  record  a  plus.  Competitive 
salary,  bonus,  profit  sharing  and  fringes. 
Send  resume,  references  and  recent  sal¬ 
ary  history  in  confidence  to  General  Man- 
agtr,  Brehm  Communications  Inc.,  PO 
Box  28869,  San  Oie{p,  CA  92128. 


SUBSTANTIAL  WEEKLY  in  Zone  2  has 
meaningful  opportunity  for  advertising 
manager  with  assistant  general  manager 
potential.  Marketing  and  sales  back¬ 
ground  essential.  Profit  sharing  plus  all 
benefits.  Write  for  particulars  to:  Jules 
Jacobsen,  Publisher,  The  Suburbanite 
Newspapers,  50  Piermont  Road,  Cress- 
kill,  NJ  07626. 


THE  GENERAL  MANAGER  we  are  look¬ 
ing  for  will  be  in  total  charge  of  this 
midwest  daily.  Good  knowledge  of  all 
departments  with  specific  strengths  in 
advertising  management  and  a  good 
grasp  of  interpreting  financial  data  desir¬ 
able.  Also  should  have  knowledge  in 
budgeting  as  well  as  solid  understanding 
of  circulation.  Essential  to  know  a  good 
news  product  and  how  it  is  achieved. 
Excellent  opportunity  with  a  growing 
newspaper  group.  Immediate  opening. 
Box  8738,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


ADVERTISING 


ADVERTISING  MANAGER 
We  are  seeking  an  experienced  advertis¬ 
ing  manager  for  our  9000  circulation 
daily  and  Sunday  newspaper.  The  mana¬ 
ger  isalso  responsible  for  a  10,000  TMC 
paper  and  an  1 1 ,000  circulation  weekly. 
We  have  a  6  person  advertising  staff. 
Junction  City,  Kansas  is  located  on  Inter¬ 
state  70, 100  miles  west  of  Kansas  City. 
We  are  near  Milford  Lake  and  Ft.  Riley. 
Please  contact  or  send  resume  to  Roland 
Waechter,  General  Manager,  PO  Box 
129,  Junction  City,  KS  66441.  (913) 
762-5000. 


ADVERTISING  MANAGER  for  15,000 
circulation  twice  weekly  in  suburban 
Portland,  Oregon.  Must  be  experienced 
and  able  to  manage  and  motivate  retail 
and  classified  staff.  Applicants  should 
be  aggressive, enthusiastic  leaders, 
ready  to  increase  sales  in  quality  pro¬ 
duct.  Send  resume  to;  Tom  Decker,  Pub¬ 
lisher,  Lake  Oswego  Review,  PO  Box 
548,  Lake  Oswego,  OR  97034. 


ADVERTISING  REPRESENTATIVE  who 
can  move  up.  Travel  nation  25%  of  tinw 
calling  on  advertising  agencies,  truck 
manufacturers  and  truck  equipment 
maufacturers.  Must  know  or  learn  some¬ 
thing  about  trucking  industry,  write  good 
sales  letters,  prepare  advertising 
brochures  and  house  ads.  Salary, 
bonuses,  hospitalization,  profit  sharing. 
Mail  resume  to  Tunnell  Publications, 
P.O.  Box  66010,  Houston,  TX  77266. 
Phone  Charles  or  Wanda  Tunnell,  (713) 
523—8124. 


ADVERTISING  SALES  MANAGER 
BCC  is  seeking  a  progressive,  results 
oriented  Retail  Advertising  Manager  to 
motivate,  manage,  and  train  a  sales  staff 
of  15. 

We  are  looking  for  a  per^n  with  a  strong 
track  record  of  leadership,  profit  genera¬ 
tion,  training  and  motivational  skills. 

As  the  retail  sales  manger  for  our  group 
of  10  weekly  newspapers,  the  future  is 
unlimited.  If  you  are  a  sales  manager 
looking  to  increase  your  responsibility 
and  improve  your  future,  send  your  re¬ 
sume  and  salary  requirement  with  a  cov¬ 
er  letter  to  Mr.  Mark  O’Neil,  Director  of 
Sales,  Beacon  Communications  Cor¬ 
poration,  20  Main  Street,  Acton,  MA 
01720. 


ADVERTISING  SALES  MANAGER 
The  Orlando  Sentinel  offers  a  challeng¬ 
ing  opportunity  for  an  energetic,  experi¬ 
enced  advertising  sales  manager  for  our 
zoned  publications  office  in  Osceola 
County,  Florida.  We  seek  that  special 
individual  who  can  excel  in  a  highly  com¬ 
petitive,  dynamic  market. 

The  successful  candidate  will  have  ex¬ 
ceptional  skills  in  training  and  motivat¬ 
ing  our  advertising  sales  representatives, 
and  have  a  proven  track  record  in  media 
sales  and  sales  management. 

In  return  for  your  exp^ise,  we  offer  a 
competitive  compensation  plan  and 
comprehensive  company  benefits. 
Please  send  resume  in  confidence  to; 
^ntinel  Communications  Co. 
Employment  Center 
633  North  Orange  Avenue 
Orlando,  FL  32801 

Sentinel  Communication  Company 
Publisher  of  the  Orlando  Sentinel 


ADVERTISING 


ADVERTISING  DIRECTOR 
FAST  GROWING  SOUTHWESTERN 
mid— size  daily  seeks  advertising  direc¬ 
tor  who  can  develop  and  lead  a  highly^ 
motivated  staff,  and  have  contacts  with 
major  accounts.  Career  opportunity  with 
prestigious  high— growth  award- 
winning  newspaper.  Highly  competitve 
market  in  metro  Atlanta.  Strong  admi¬ 
nistrative  talents,  plus  up — scale 
marketing  abilities  required.  Reply  in 
full  confidence  to  Personnel  Director, 
Gwinnett  Daily  News,  PO  Box  1000, 
Lawrenceville,  GA  30246. 


LEXINGTON  KENTUCKY,  a  130,000 
circulation  night — reader  newspaper, 
needs  an  experienced  retail  advertising 
sales  representative  to  service  a  variety 
of  retail  businesses  and  to  sell  a  variety 
of  Herald — Leader  advertising  products. 
Write  or  call  Jim  Kemper,  Lexington 
Herald — Leader,  Main  &  Midland,  Lex¬ 
ington  KY  40507.  (606)  2313181. 


SHOPPER  CAREERS 


General  Manager 

Zone  6  $60K 

Director  of  Sales 

Zones  4,  6,  9  $50K 

Sales  Managers 

Zones  2-9  to  40K 

Sales  Reps 

Zones  1-9  Open 

Production  Positions 

Zones  2,  4,  9  Open 


Please  call  (818)  881-0271  or  send  re¬ 
sume  to. 

MULTIMEDIA  ENTERPRISES 
5699  Kanan  Road 
Agoura  Hills,  CA  91301 


NOTICE 

No  other  person  or  search  firm  is  con¬ 
nected,  in  any  way,  to  Multi-Media.  De¬ 
nnis  Fearing  is  the  ONLY  recruiter  in  the 
U.S.  who  has  over  5  years  experience 
specializing  in  shopper  placement.  (^ 
not  be  mislead  by  anyone  misrepresent¬ 
ing  his  background  as  Dennis’.  Insure 
confidentiality.  Always  ask  for  company 
references  at  the  v.p.  level  or  higher. 


AD  DIRECTOR 

Newspaper  publisher  in  Zone  5  seeks  an  aggressive, 
creative  person  with  a  proven  track  record  in  sales  and 
sales  management.  Responsible  for  direction  of  sales 
efforts  in  classified,  local  and  national  and  for  direction 
of  a  support  department.  Other  responsibilities  include 
planning  and  budgeting  for  new  programs  and  pro¬ 
ducts  to  increase  market  share  and  meet  changing 
market  conditions. 

We  are  located  in  an  ideal  medium  sized  midwest 
community  where  cultural  and  recreational  opportuni¬ 
ties  are  abundant. 

If  you  have  a  successful  record  in  sales  management 
and  are  interested  in  joining  a  progressive  organiza¬ 
tion,  send  resume  detailing  education,  work  experi¬ 
ence  and  acheivements  and  salary  history  to:  Box 
8744,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  for  April  20,  1985 


SALES  MANAGER 

Needed  to  man^  dispalay  advertising 
staff  on  23,(X)0  award — winning  PM 
daily  in  model  community  45  miles 
south  of  Indianapolis.  New  position. 
Minimum  3  yearsdispl;^  sales  and  man¬ 
agement  experience  with  knowledge  of 
classified  and  national.  Major  retail 
account  experience,  strong  presentation 
and  training  skills  desired.  Excellent  be¬ 
nefits.  Send  resume  to  David  Shaft, 
Advertisng  Director,  The  Republic,  333 
Second  Sheet,  Columbus,  IN  47201. 


READY  FOR  MANAGEMENT?  Century- 
old  bf— weekly  in  growing  Zone  8  market 
offers  you  a  chance  to  put  your  selling 
ideas  to  work  as  ad  manager,  reporting  to 
publisher.  Salary,  incentive,  friiwes— 
and  opportunity.  Resume  to  Box  ^62, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


THE  MACDONALD 
CLASSIFIED  SERVICES  SEEKS 
SALES  ASSOCIATE 

We  are  looking  for  an  experienced  class¬ 
ified  executive  to  help  with  our  sales  and 
marketing  activities.  You  will  have  a 
chance  to  put  your  communication  skills 
to  work  assisting  over  700  monthly  sub¬ 
scribers  and  selling  our  services  to 
prospective  newspapers. 

Your  creative  talents  will  be  utilized  in 
the  monthly  planning  of  the  MacDonald 
Classified  smice.  You  will  have  the  pri¬ 
vilege  of  travel  I  ir^  to  at  least  8  newspap¬ 
er  conferences  a  year,  and  on  occasion 
will  participate  on  the  conference  prog¬ 
ram.  Your  ability  to  communicate  wim 
classified  people— at  the  podium  and  in¬ 
dividually  at  conferences— will  be  one  of 
the  most  important  and  rewarding 
aspects  of  the  job. 

This  is  a  top-level  position  with  MacDon¬ 
ald,  and  the  compensation  package  will 
be  commensurate  with  your  talent.  You 
will  be  relocating  to  a  growing  mid- 
Westem  university  town  that  is  proud  of 
its  quality  of  life  in  every  respect. 

If  you  have  a  love  for  newspaper  classi¬ 
fied  and  the  communication  skills  we 
describe  this  job  is  for  you.  Please  send  a 
cover  letter  and  resume  to; 

Patrick  MacDonald 
MacDonald  Classified  Service 
PO  8ox  225 

Lafayette,  Indiana  47902 


We  got  the  bucks.  How  hungry  are  you! 
Nationally  we  are  recognized  as  the  most 
professional  publications  in  our  field. 
Our  city  leaders  read  each  issue.  All  we 
need  is  a  good  ad  representative.  Experi¬ 
enced,  self  starter  and  aggressive.  Salary 
mid  20’s  with  another  15  in  bonus. 
Great  benefits.  Our  weekly  publication  in 
the  Phila.  (^y  News.  Our  only  interest  is 
your  ability,  (jive  us  a  tra.  Send  Resume 
to;  Mark  3egal,  Masco  (^munications 
254  S.  11th  St.  Phila.,  PA  19107  or 
phone  (215)  625-8501. 


CIRCULATION 


CIRCULATION  DIRECTOR  who  enjoys 
challenge  of  competitive  market.  Strong 
in  promotion  and  management  for 
30,000  daily  in  pleasant  resort  area  on 
East  Coast,  seno  resume  and  salary  ex¬ 
pected  to  Box  8766,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


CIRCULATION  DIRECTOR 
Tennessee’s  oldest  daily  newspaper  has 
immediate  opening  due  to  internal 
promotion.  Must  be  experienced  in  all 
areas  of  newspaper  circulation  and  have 
a  proven  track  record  in  circulation 
growth  and  management.  Competitive 
salary,  bonus  program,  major  company 
benefits  and  affiliation.  Send  resume 
and  a  brief  overview  of  your  circulation 
philosophy  to;  Personnel  Director,  The 
Leaf— Chronicle,  PO  Box  829,  Clarksvil¬ 
le,  TN  37041. 
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HELP  WANTED 


aRCULATION 


CIRCULATION  DIRECTOR  strong  in 
management  and  promotion.  Ideal  cli¬ 
mate.  Excellent  fringe  benefits.  Send 
complete  resume  and  salary  require¬ 
ments  to  R.M.  Higginbotham,  Roswell 
Daily  Record,  Box  l897,  Roswell,  NM 
88201. 


PROMOTION  MANAGER 
Aggressive,  creative,  organized,  and  de¬ 
tail  conscious  candidate  wanted  to  pro¬ 
duce  solid  results  for  this  32,000  ABC 
daily  with  600  plus  earner  force.  If  you 
are  energetic  with  a  positive  attitude 
send  resume  and  salary  history  to  Cir¬ 
culation  Director,  Times  Herald,  Box 
591,  Norristown,  PA  19404. 

CIRCULATION  MANAGER— for  a 
34,000  Zone  3  daily.  Circulation  profes¬ 
sional  with  at  least  5  years  experience  to 
manage  excellent  staff.  Responsibilities 
include  increasing  circulation  revenues 
through  planning  and  budgeting  aggres¬ 
sive  sales  efforts  and  maintaininga  quai¬ 
ls  service  and  collection  program.  Must 
have  knowledge  of  circulation  computer 
systems,  postal  affairs,  and  TMC  deliv¬ 
ery.  Outstanding  communication  and 
leadership  skills  a  must.  Send  complete 
resume,  salary  history  and  letter  of  ap¬ 
plication  to:  Box  8759,  Editor  &  Pub- 


SALE8  SUPEKVISORS 

The  fast-growing  newspaper 
solicitation  company  respon¬ 
sible  for  selling  subscriptions 
for  the  San  Francisco  Chroni¬ 
cle  (f  San  Francisco  Examiner 
is  currently  seeking  Sales 
Managers  throtighout  most 
parts  of  the  Bay  Area. 
Successful  candidates  will  be 
self-starters,  hlgh^  motivat¬ 
ed,  have  good  communica¬ 
tions  skills  and  eivloy  working 
with  teenagers.  You’ll  need 
your  own  van  and  a  good  driv¬ 
ing  record. 

Your  earnings  and  promo¬ 
tions  prospects  are  fabulous- 
$700  per  week  guaranteed 
drawn  against  commission 
after  our  extensive  2-week 
training  programi  Call:  (415) 
927-1510  or  write  NtiU  Enter¬ 
prises,  5  Tamalpais  Drive,  FO 
Box  981,  Corld  Mader,  CA 
94925. 


HELP  WANTED 


aRCULATION 


HELP  WANTED 


aRCULATION 


HELP  WANTED 


EXPERIENCED  CIRCULATION  MANA¬ 
GER  for  fast  growing  13,000  circulation 
Oregon  daily.  Outstanding  opportunity 
for  proven  professional  at  marketing 
oriented  newspaper.  Must  be  capable  of 
motivating  and  managing  a  top  notch 
carrier  organization  consisting  of  180 
youth  and  adult  carriers,  5  district  advi¬ 
sors,  covering  a  4-county  circulation 
area.  Applicant  should  have  knowledge 
and  ability  to  manage  zoned  TMC  pro¬ 
ducts,  computer  system,  fulltime  mail- 
room  crew,  and  branch  office.  We  are 
looking  for  a  creative  goal-oriented  indi¬ 
vidual  who  works  w^l  with  the  team. 
Send  resume,  references,  and  salary  his¬ 
tory  to:  General  Manager,  East  Orego¬ 
nian,  PO  Box  1089,  Pendleton,  OR 
97801. 

CIRCULATION  MANAGER 
Opening  due  to  retirement.  32,000  0  & 
S  newspaper.  Must  have  strong  com¬ 
munication  skills  and  leadership  abili¬ 
ties,  proficient  in  planning  and  im¬ 
plementing  promotions,  marketing, 
TMC,  and  computer  experience.  Mini¬ 
mum  ten  years  of  experience.  Good  sal¬ 
ary  and  benefits.  Start  July  1.  Send  re¬ 
sume  and  references  to:  General  Mana¬ 
ger,  The  Daily  Journal,  8  Dearborn 
Square,  Kankakee,  IL  60901. 

SINGLE  COPY 

DISTRIBUTION  MANAGER 
100,000  plus  daily  in  Southwest  com¬ 
petitive  market  seeks  a  highly  motivated , 
results  oriented  individual  for  its  growing 
single  copy  sales  team.  Experience  in 
distribution,  sales,  andallotherfacetsof 
street  sales  operations  a  must.  The  per¬ 
son  we  select  for  this  number  2  position 
must  be  able  to  develop  to  the  number  1 
spot  as  head  of  single  copy  sales.  Salary 
inthemid-$20K.  Reply  by  sending  cover 
letter,  resume  and  salary  history  to  Box 
B741,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


WE'RE  LOOKING  FOR  an  Assistant  Cir¬ 
culation  Director  with  the  talent  and 
background  to  advance  with  a  growing 
community  newspaper  group.  Must  have 
a  minimum  of  5  years  experience  at  the 
district  or  zone  level.  Outstanding  oppor¬ 
tunity  with  award-winning  PM  daily  in 
university  community.  Send  resume  to: 
Danny  Allen,  Circulation  Director,  The 
I  Daily  Progress,  PO  Box  9030,  Charlot¬ 
tesville,  VA  22906. 


DATA  PROCESSING 

CLASSIFIED  PUBLISHING 
SYSTEMS  COORDINATOR 
Major  West  Coast  newspaper  seeks  a 
dynamic  individual  with  strong  front-end 
computer  background.  This  person  will 
be  responsible  for  coordinating  and 
assisting  the  classified  department  with 
the  Sll  publishing  system. 

Candidates  should  possess  good  com¬ 
munication  and  problem-solving  skills. 
Prior  propamming  experience  is  a  ne¬ 
cessity.  Experience  with  Sll  classified 
system  preferred.  We  consider  this  a 
challenging  and  career  growth  opportun¬ 
ity  with  a  competitive  salary  and  excel¬ 
lent  company  benefits.  Send  resume  in 
confidence  to  Stephanie  Guevara,  The 
Fresno  Bee,  1626  E  Street,  Fresno,  CA 
93786. 

PROGRAMMER/ANALYST 
Tampa  based  software  development  firm 
needs  individual  with  minimum  three 
years  COBOL  experience.  Circulation  or 
advertising  system  experience  helpful. 
IBM,  VAX  or  HP  a  plus.  Send  resume  to 
M.  Rubino,  Collier-Jackson,  Inc.,  PO 
Box  25546,  Tampa,  FL  33622. 

_ EDITORIAL _ 

A  NATIONAL  MAGAZINE  devoted  to  all 
phases  of  horsemanship.  Must  have  de¬ 
monstrated  skills  as  editor  and  writer  for 
a  major  publications.  Requires  proven 
ability  to  manage  staff,  to  recruit  and 
manage  freelancers.  Prefer  candidate 
with  strong  photography  skills  and  per¬ 
sonal  experience  with  horses.  For  con¬ 
fidential  consideration,  send  resume 
and  samples  of  work  to: 

Jack  Nettis,  Personnel  Director 
Horseman  Magazine 
Scripps-Howard  Publications 
PO  Box  920973 
Houston,  TX  77292. 


BUSINESS  REPORTER 
The  Philadelphia  Business  Journal  is 
seeking  a  business  reporter  who  can 
handle  complex  stories  in  unique,  in¬ 
teresting  and  accurate  fashion.  Strong 
emphasis  on  use  of  original  research  and 
individual  enterprise  in  developing  stor¬ 
ies.  One  year  reporting  experience  a 
must.  Business  news  experience  prefer¬ 
red.  Send  6  clips  and  3  references  to: 
Brian  P.  Sullivan,  Editor,  Philadelphia 
Business  Journal,  2401  Walnut  Ave., 
Philadelphia,  PA  19103. 

COPY  EDITOR-employee-owned  morn¬ 
ing,  evening,  Sunday  new^per  in  Zone 
7  metro  area  of  500,000  needs  copy 
editor  for  business  news  department. 
Salary  based  on  experience.  Box  8557, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

COUNTY  EDITOR/BUREAU  CHIEF 
Expanding  50,000  class  7-day  Ohio 
newspaper  has  opening  for  seasoned 
news  professional  to  direct  and  ed  it  work 
of  8  staffers.  Enthusiasm  for  competitive 
suburban  situtation  essential.  Send  re¬ 
sume  to  Box  8725,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

CITY  HALL  reporter  for  6,000  Ohio  dai¬ 
ly.  Some  desk  work  including  copy  edit¬ 
ing.  J-degree  preferred.  Send  resume  to 
David  L.  Laca,  P.O.  Box  648,  Gallon 
Inquirer,  Gallon,  Ohio  44833. 

COPY  EDITORS 

The  Detroit  Free  Press,  one  of  the  coun 
try’s  largest  and  most  respected  news¬ 
papers,  IS  looking  for  copy  editors  with 
two  to  five  years’  experience  for  its  news 
and  sports  copy  desks.  Please  send  re¬ 
sume,  cover  letter  and  work  samples  to 
Benjamin  Johnson  Jr.,  Detroit  Free 
Press,  321  West  Lafayette  Blvd.,  De¬ 
troit,  Ml  48231. 

Equal  Opportunity  Employer 


ASSISTANT  NEWS  EDITOR  to  supervise 
6  reporters  for  aggressive,  growing  sub¬ 
urban  daily,  NewEngland  Newspaper  of 
the  Year  for  1985.  Good  pay,  benefits, 
opportunity  for  advancement,and  plenty 
of  excitement.  Apply  to  Chris  Powell, 
Managing  Editor,  Journal  Inquirer,  306 
Progress  Drive,  Manchester,  CT  06040 . 


CIRCULATION 

MARKETING/STA’nSTICAL 

ANALYST 

USA  TODAY,  the  Nation's  newspaper,  is  seeking  a  Marketing  Analyst  to  join  its 
corporate  circulation  division  in  the  Washington,  D.C.  metropolitan  area.  The 
position  assists  the  circulation  management  in  planning  the  overall  marketing 
direction  for  USA  TODAY  circulation  sales,  through  analysis  of  circulation 
statistical  data  sales  results  and  projection  of  market  potential  based  on 
demographic  information.  Will  also  assist  in  the  budgeting  process  and 
monitoring  of  financial  reports  and  expenses.  Candidates  should  possess 
experience  in  marketing  r^ated  positions  and  proven  ability  with  statistical 
analysis  and  working  with  computer  generated  data  Position  also  requires 
computer  experience.  Will  be  responsible  for  interaction  with  financial  and 
systems  departments.  Reports  to  the  Director  of  Marketi  ng  and  Admin  istration  of 
the  circulation  division. 

Interested  applicants  should  submit  a  resume  with  a  cover  letter  stating  salary 
requirements  to: 

HMHiillS  USA  TODAY 

V  1  I  V  P.O.  Box  500-BB 

^  Washington,  D.C.  20044 

1  J  EOE  M/F 


i  CITY  EDITOR  —  Somewhere  there’s  a 
— ^  I  person  whose  skills,  energy  and  desire 
ereiM  I  exactly  fit  the  needs  of  this  independent 
!  Northern  California  daily  (circ.  10,600). 

Range  $400  to  $450.  News  staff  of  1 5; 
Ill'll  pension,  profit  sharing,  health  benefits. 
)ieniV  This  is  for  a  skilled  person  who  wants  to 
settle  in  an  ideal  community  and  grow 
with  it.  Write  Box  8746,  Editor  &  Pub- 
lisher. 


COPY  EDITORS 

Our  expanding  state  desk  has  openings 
for  layout  editor  and  copy  chief.  The  slot 
job  rMuires  an  experienced  person  who 
doesn  t  lose  composure  or  creativity 
under  intense  deadline  pressure.  The 
copy  chief  must  be  a  grammarian  with 
experience  and  a  love  and  eye  for  the 
language  and  newspaper  style.  No  phone 
callsaccepted.  Send  resume,  current  re¬ 
ferences  and  a  dozen  page  samples,  pre¬ 
ferably  consecutive  days  to:  Al  Christ¬ 
opher,  State  Editor,  TheTampaTribune, 
PO  Box  191,  Tampa  FL  33601. 


J  DIGGER 

Night — Leader  AMer  seeks  tenancious 
reporter  to  tackle  short  and  long  term 
investigative  project  and  in— depth 
analytical  pieces.  Ours  is  a  ambitious, 
growing  paper  with  a  65  county, 
130,000  circulation.  We  are  looking  for 
someone  with  at  least  3  years  experience 
and  proven  ability  to  ferret  out  informa¬ 
tion  by  cultivating  sources  and  perusing 
documents.  Send  resume  ad  clips  or 
your  best  project  stories  to  Tom  Caudill, 
State  Editor,  Herald — Leader,  Main  & 
Midland,  Lexington  KY  4050l 
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HELP  WANTED 


HELP  WANTED 


EXPERIENCED  REPORTER  needed  for 
growing  PM  daily  in  southwest  Florida. 
Must  be  talentM,  hard-working,  fast. 
Minimum  2  years  experience.  Send  re¬ 
sume,  clips  to  George  Cecil,  Naples  Dai¬ 
ly  News,  PO  Box  7009,  Naples,  FL 

EDITOR  for  fast  growing,  award-winning 
Zone  8  weekly,  very  strong  news,  edit¬ 
ing,  staff  management  and  people  skills, 
wni  serve  an  attractive  resort  flash  re¬ 
creation  based  community  near  major 
metropolitan  area.  Upscale  population, 
solid  advertising  base.  Opportunity  to 
implement  forward-thinking  ideas.  New 
facilities.  Send  resume,  clips,  refer¬ 
ences  and  salary  history  to;  Box  8698, 
Editor  &  Publisher.  Position  available 
June  1. 

EDITOR 

(WOMEN’S  HEALTH  PUBLICATION) 
13-30  Corporation  publishes  Esquire 
magazine  and  20  other  consumer  pub¬ 
lication  in  health,  business,  entertain¬ 
ment  and  education.  It  is  seeking  an 
assistant  editor  for  a  new  women's 
health  publications.  The  person  hired  for 
the  position  will  assign  and  edit  articles, 
help  supervise  an  editorial  and  art  staff, 
and  assist  with  the  coordination  of  a  net¬ 
work  of  stringers.  One  to  three  years  of 
related  work  experience  is  required. 
Strong  copy-editing  skills  ,  a  sense  for 
graphics,  experience  on  large- 
circulation  consumer  magazine,  ana  an 
interest  in  the  subject  of  women's  health 
are  also  important.  Relocation  to  the 
southeast  required  and  13-30  will  pay 
moving  expenses.  Send  resume  and  writ¬ 
ing  samples  to: 

K.B.  Woodsen 
13-30  Corporation 
505  Market  Street 
Knoxsville,  TN  37902 


EXECUTIVE  EDITOR  New  York  suburban 
metro  group,  multi-publications,  news¬ 
papers,  magazine.  Salary  open.  Send 
comprehensive  resume,  samples  of  your 
best  work.  All  replies  strictly  confiden¬ 
tial.  Box  8721,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

EDITORIAL  PERSONNEL  needed  for 
award  winning  semi-weekly  and  weekly 
newspaper  in  Arizona's  cool  White 
Mountains.  Applicants  must  be  com¬ 
munity  minded  and  able  to  produce 
clean,  crisp  copy.  If  you  can't  meet 
deadlines  or  need  constant  direction, 
stay  where  you  are.  Send  resume,  clips, 
salary  history  and  references  to  Diana  K. 
Townsend,  White  Mountain  Publishing 
Co.,  PO  Box  1570,  Showlow,  AZ  85901 . 


EXPERIENCED  REPORTER— 
Community  Oriented?  Strong  on  local 
news,  features?  Our  small,  but  quality, 
PM  Daily  needs  you.  Modern  plant.  Good 
environment.  Clips,  resume  to  Dave 
Bartholomew,  Daily  Messenger,  Box 
430  Union  City,  TN  38261. 

EXECUTIVE  EDITOR 
Report  directly  to  general  manager.  Su¬ 
pervise  editorial  staff  of  over  50.  Experi¬ 
ence  in  dailies  and  weeklies  helpful. 
Zone  1.  Send  resume  to  Box  8754,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 

GENERAL  ASSIGNMENT  REPORTER 
We  are  looking  for  a  General  Assignment 
Reporter  with  at  least  3-5  years  daily 
newspaper  experience  who  has  a  track 
record  of  excellent  writing.  If  you  are  a 
first-rate  reporter  with  exceptional  writ¬ 
ing  ability,  we're  interested  in  learning 
about  you.  Send  a  resume,  your  best 
clips  and  salary  history  to: 

Jeannie  Falknor 
Deputy  Metro  Editor 
The  Charlotte  Observer 
PO  Box  32188,  Charlotte,  NC  28232 
Equal  Opportunity  Employer 


EXPERIENCED  EDITORS  for  alternative 
newsweeklies  in  Mass,  and  Ct.  Resume 
and  clips  to  Bill  Swislow,  Advocate 
Newspapers,  1113  Main  St.,  Spring- 
field,  Mass.  01103. 

ENERGY  &  ENVIRONMENT 
Reporter  for  Intermountain  West  daily 
where  the  beat  produces  many  of  our 
best  stories.  Issues  range  from  Idaho 
wilderness  to  Yellowstone  geology  and 
the  grizzly  bear.  You'll  also  cover  a  major 
nucirar  reactor  testing  facility  (the  Idaho 
National  Engineering  Laboratory)  that 
employs  9,000  people  and  currently  is 
investigating  the  TMI  accident.  Send  re¬ 
sume,  clips  and  references  to  L.  Peter 
Krieg,  ME,  The  Post— Register,  PO  Box 
18C»,  Idahc  Falls,  ID  83403. 

EDITOR— REPORTER 
The  Lincoln  Journal  needs  a  versatile 
journalist  with  at  least  5  years  experi¬ 
ence  to  fill  a  position  that  combines 
being  a  general  assignment  reporter  and 
an  editor  responsible  for  our  Saturday 
and  Sunday  editions.  The  person  also 
would  be  a  fill— in  editor  for  the  city  and 
state  desks.  Editing  skills  needed  in¬ 
clude  stpry  and  graphic  planning,  con- 
tyent  editing  and  managing  staff.  The 
Lincoln  Journal  is  a  46,000  PM  and 
80,000  Sunday  in  a  city  with  a  quality  of 
life.  Send  resume,  work  samples  and 
salary  requirements  to  Gary  Seacrest, 
P.O.  Box  81689,  Lincoln,  NE  68501. 

Equal  Opportunity  Employer 


FAST  GROWING  newsletter  in  the 
Washington  D.C.  area  has  openings  for 
editors  in  energy  and  defense.  Join  non¬ 
smoking  office  with  friendly  atmos¬ 
phere.  Excellent  salary  and  benefits 
commensurate  with  experience.  Please 
send  resume,  clips  and  salary  history  to 
Pasha  Publications,  Department  T, 
1401  Wilson  Blvd.,  Suite  910,  Arling¬ 
ton.  VA  22209. 

COMMUNITY  NEWSPAPER  in  southern 
coastal  town  has  two  openings:  educa¬ 
tion  writer  and  copy  editor.  Experience 
required.  Send  resume,  samples,  refer¬ 
ences  to  Box  8718,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

"HOW  TO  GET  HIRED  IN  JOURNAL- 
ISM”  For  information,  write:  Northwest 
Marketing  Limited,  Box  3658-J.  Lacey 
WA  98503. 


IMMEDIATE  OPPORTUNITIES 
FOR  THE  BEST 

JOURNALISTIC  PROFESSIONALS 
We  are  in  immediate  need  of  aggressive 
journalistic  professionals.  For  thousands 
of  journalistic  professionals,  1985  will 
be  the  best  year  ever  for  the  industry, 
because  this  year  is  the  year  for  the  job 
market  where  the  markets  are  wide  open 
from  coast  to  coast  from  every  aspect  of 
the  industry. 

Most  important  to  you  is  to  find  the  best 
job  in  the  market  and  win  it  hands  down! 
...here  at  Media  Talent  Network  Man¬ 
agement  Consultants,  we  stand  pre¬ 
pared  and  ready  to  do  what  it  takes  to  win 
that  job  for  you.  We  have  an  excellent 
reputation  and  are  a  national  marketing 
consulting  firm  in  the  industry  catering 
to  the  broadcast,  literary,  and  entertain¬ 
ment  professionals  from  coast  to  coast. 
For  career  marketing  information  on 
available  journalistic  careers  call  (615) 
522-7900.  All  inquiries  held  in  strictest 
confidence. 

JOB  BANK  is  seeking  an  investigative 
reporter  for  120,000  circulation  news¬ 
paper. 

JOB  BANK  also  has  immediate  openings 
for  Assistant  City  Editors  and  Graphic 
Artists. 

For  more  information  about  these  jobs 
and  other  journalism  opportunities  write 
to  JOB  BANK,  1909  Cinnaminson  Ave., 
Cinnaminson,  NJ  08077  or  call  Director 
Debra  Bissinger  at  (609)  786-1910. 


GENERAL  ASSIGNMENT  REPORTER 
needed  immediately  for  strong  100  year 
old  bi-weekly  in  middle  Tennessee.  B.S.  I 
ir;  Journalism/English  preferred  but  not 
necessary  if  experience  compensates, 
^nd  resume  to:  Betty  Dement,  Manag¬ 
ing  Editor,  The  Tullahoma  News,  Bm 
400,  Tullahoma.  TN  37388. 

GAY  WEEKLY  seeking  news  reporters 
and  a  copy  editor.  Sendresume  and  clips 
to:  The  Washington  Blade,  930  F  St., 
NW,  Washinf^on,  D.C.  20004. 

GENERAL  NEWS  REPORTER  south  | 
Texas  weekly,  salary  $13,000  a  y»r.  | 
Send  resume  and  clips  to  Chronicle  I 
News,  PO  Box  369,  Raymondville,  TX  i 
78580. _ I 

CITY  EDITOR  for  award — winning  | 
12,(X)0  daily.  We're  looking  for  a  news-  ' 
room  supervisor  who  works  with  enthu¬ 
siasm,  who  strives  for  excellence,  and 
who  has  the  motivational  skills  to  get  the 
most  out  of  a  dedicated  staff,  (^tact 
Bill  McCulloch,  editor,  Gloucester  Daily 
Times,  Whittemore  Street,  Gloucester 
MA  01930. 

MANAGING  EDITOR 
Explosively  growing  national  entertain¬ 
ment  weekly  seeks  exp^ienced  manag¬ 
ing  editor.  With  a  paid  circulation  of  over 
one  quarter  million  and  a  monthly  growth 
rate  of  over  1 5,000  we're  on  a  vast  track 
to  success.  We  are  looking  for  an  edito¬ 
rial  professional  with  solid  newspaper, 
entertainment  or  TV  guide  type  weekly 
magazine  experience.  A  minimum  of  five 
years  senior  editorial  exp^ience  is  re- 1 
quired.  We  offer  a  competitive  salary,  a  | 
wonderful,  safe,  small  town  atmosph^e,  I 
and  some  of  the  best  outdoors  in  Cialifor-  { 
nia  at  your  back  door.  Fonward  resume, 
including  salary  history,  writing  credits, 
and  pror^ional  references  to  PO  Box 
690,  Fortune,  CA  95540. 

NEWS  EDITOR:  Number  2  spot  on  6-day 
daily.  Experience  a  must.  VDT  front-end 
system  and  high-speed  AP.  Send  full  re¬ 
sume  and  salary  expectations  to  Bill 
Blocher,  Editor,  Williston  Daily  Herald, 
PO  Box  1447,  Williston.  ND  58801. 
N.D.,  S.O.,  Mont.,  Minn.,  applicants 
only.  I 


KNIGHT— RIODER  NEWSPAPER, 
based  in  hometown  of  Penn  State,  wants 
an  assertive  executive  sports  editor  who 
knows  how  to  handle  people  as  well  as 
words.  We  want  a  leader  who  loves  desk 
work,  demonstrates  creative  ideas  about 


has  AM  and  PM' editions.  Send  clips  and 
resume  to:  Centre  Daily  Times,  Person¬ 
nel  Department,  Box  89,  State  College, 
PA  16804. 

LEADING  TRADE  MAGAZINEseeksskil- 
led,  ambitious  writer/reporter/ 
photographer  for  exciting  growth  posi¬ 
tion.  Opportunity  for  top  individual  to 
move  up  into  associate  editor  position 
following  training.  Immediate  require¬ 
ments  are  strong  writing/reporting  skills, 
basic  photogra^y  ana  a  willingnes  to 
learn.  Some  travel  required.  Comp^itive 
salary,  great  Zone  6  location.  Send  intro¬ 
ductory  letter,  resume,  clips  and  salary 
historyto:  Box8728,  Editor& Publisher. 


OPPORTUNITY  FOR  solid  reporter  with 
2  to  3  years  daily  experience  to  move  into 
top  beat.  Texas  Gulf  Coast  daily  needs 
self-starting  writer  to  cover  business 
news  in  an  area  with  a  hot  campaign  to 
diversify  economic  base.  Strong  oppor¬ 
tunities  abound,  from  beach-front  small 
business  to  industrial  giants.  Send  re¬ 
sume,  writing  samples  and  references  to 
City  Editor,  Arthur  News,  PO  Box 
789,  Port  Arthur,  TX  77640. 


CONSCIENTIOUS  EDITOR,  ten  years  re¬ 
porting  experience  with  w^lies  advis¬ 
able,  will  consider  readiness  to  become 
editor,  option  to  invest  and  buy  is  avail¬ 
able.  Zone  1.  Write  Box  8763,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

PHOTO — JOURNALIST  with  experieiKe 
in  black — white,  color.  Color — 
separation  a  plus.  Send  tearsheets  of 
published  work,  resume  to  Karl  Hen- 
richs,  1 1 1 1  Glendale  Box  2350,  Valpar¬ 
aiso  IN  46383. 


Sr.  Public 

Relations  Specialist 


Fortune  500  company  located  in  North¬ 
eastern  Ohio  seeks  highly  skilled  writer 
with  strong  financiai  background.  Must 
have  several  years  of  financial  writing 
experience  either  with  a  major  news¬ 
paper,  magazine  or  corporate  public  re¬ 
lations  department. 

Must  have  ability  to  write  speeches  and 
position  papers  on  various  subjects 
affecting  a  manufacturing  and  retaiiing 
company.  Person  will  have  regular  con¬ 
tact  with  members  of  senior  manage¬ 
ment. 

Master’s  degree  preferred.  Excellent 
benefits. 

Send  resume  with  salary  history  in  con¬ 
fidence  to: 

BOX  8761,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

An  Equal  Opportunity  Employer  M/F/H/V 
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HELP  WANTED 


NATIONAL  NEWS  SERVICE  expanding 
BUSINESS  NEWS  staff  in  NYC.  Needs 
assignment/copy  editor,  stock  market 
writer,  reporters  with  background  and  in¬ 
terest  in  hard  financial  news,  consumer 
money,  markets.  Fast  paced.  An  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  the  flexible,  versatile,  enthu¬ 
siastic.  Box  8727,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


REPORTER 

Do  you  have  brains,  drive,  ambition  and 
determination?  If  so,  we  have  a  position 
open  for  you  on  a  fast-growing  three 
times  a  week  newspaper  on  Florida's  lulf 
coast.  Send  resume  to:  Jim  GouveDis, 
News  Editor,  Venice  Gondolier,  200 
East  Miami  Ave.,  Venice  FL  or  call  (813) 
4842611  (it's  your  nickel). 


SCIENCE  WRITER 

USDA's  Agricultural  Research  Service  in 
New  Orleans  seeks  a  public  affairs  spe¬ 
cialist  (research  reporter)  to  cover  the 
work  of  scientists  in  5  mid-South  states. 
Requires  at  least  3  years  of  news,  fea¬ 
ture,  or  magazine  writing  experience. 
$2 1 ,804  to  start;  promotion  potential  to 
$41K.  For  more  details  and  application 
procedures,  call  (301)  344-4587  or 
(504)  589-2700  for  announcement 
ARS-H25-058.  Closes  May  13.  USDA  is 
an  EEO  employer. 


SPORTS  EDITOR 


Are  you  good  enough  to  be¬ 
come  eporte  editor  of  a  90,000 
AM  daily?  We’re  looking  for  a 
proven  pro  who  values  the 
iBngifwi*  language,  is  tough 
enough  to  challenge  oopy  and 
tactful  enough  to  handle  peo¬ 
ple.  Graphics-oriented  editor 
with  good  layout  skills  and 
solid  news  Judgment  is  pre¬ 
ferable:  slot  experience  is 
Send  resume,  tear- 
sheets  and  letter  outlining 
your  philosophy  of  sports 
journalism  to  A1  Vieira,  E!x- 
ecutive  Sports  Editor,  Capital 
Newspapers.  Box  18000, 
Albany.  NY  12812. 


HELP  WANTED 


PICTURE  EDITOR 

With  a  track  record  of  working  with  pic¬ 
tures  and  informational  graphics.  Work 
with  a  staff  of  18  photowaphers  and  8 
artists,  on  a  redesigned  metropolitan 
newspaper  with  more  than  600,000 
Sunday  circulation.  Successful  candi¬ 
date  will  be  able  to  work  well  with  people 
and  develop  assignments  for  informa¬ 
tional  graphics  and  photography.  Send 
resume  and  portfolio  to;  Jay  Bruce 
Baumann,  Assistant  Managing  Editor/ 
Graphics,  The  Pittsburg  Press,  34 
Boulevard  of  the  Allies,  Pittsburg,  PA 
15230. 


SPORTS  WRITER 

Alaska  is  full  of  challenges,  and  Alaska's 
largest  newspaper.  The  Anchorage 
Times,  has  an  attractive  one  for  an  ex¬ 
perienced  sports  writer.  Our  PM  daily, 
AM  Saturday/Sunday  papers,  recently 
judged  one  of  the  nation's  best,  needs  a 
creative,  highly  competitive  reporter  to 
cover  our  biggest  beat  from  all  angles, 
hard-hitting  straight  news,  lively  event 
coverage  and  columns. 

With  the  great  Alaska  Shootout  Basket¬ 
ball  Tournament  (Villanova  and  North 
(^rolina  are  here  this  November)  and  a 
summer  collegiate  baseball  season 
second  to  none,  we're  looking  for  some¬ 
one  with  a  strong  fresh  perspective  on 
college  basketball  and  baseball. 

If  you’ve  got  at  least  two  years  experience 
b^ked  up  by  solid  clips,  send  a  resume 
and  at  least  5  writing  samples  by  /^ril 
27  to  Personnel  Department,  The 
Anchorage  Times,  PO  Box  40,  Anchor¬ 
age,  AK  99510. 


SPORTSWRITER:  Cover  area  high 
school  and  college  sports  in  a  sports- 
minded  community.  Must  be  able  to  pro¬ 
duce  tight,  bright  copy  on  deadline  and 
thorough  Interpretative  reporting  on 
issues,  ideas  and  trends.  Two  years  of 
daily  newspaper  sportswriting  preferred. 
Send  resume,  clips  and  references  to; 
Susan  Miller,  Executive  Editor,  The 
News-Gazette,  15MainSt., Champaign, 
IL  61820. 


SPORTS  EDITOR 

Dally  and  Sunday  31,000  circulation. 
People-oriented,  community — minded 
individual  with  emphasis  on  good  writing 
and  editing.  Must  have  talent  for  Im¬ 
aginative  layout  and  enthusiasm  for  local 
sports.  Minimum  8  years  experience. 
Good  salary/benefits.  Send  resume  and 
references  to  Managing  Editor,  The  Daily 
Journal,  8  Dearborn  ^uare,  Kankakee, 
IL  60901. 


HELP  WANTED 


EDITORIAL 


REPORTER 

Our  expanding  state  desk  is  looking  for 
an  exceptional  writer  who  can  produce 
compelling  stories  of  a  regional  interest. 
But  don't  waste  a  stamp  unless  you  are 
ready  to  work  under  a  strong  editor  who 
will  develop  to  the  limit  your  talents  as  a 
reporter  and  writer.  No  phone  calls. 
Send  resume,  current  references  and  ab¬ 
out  6  clips  to;  State  Desk,  Tampa  Tri¬ 
bune,  PO  Box  191,  Tampa,  FL  33601. 


REPORTER 

This  year  we  were  runnerup  for  the  New 
England  Newspaperof  the  Year  award.  If 
you've  lots  of  talent  and  toughness  to 
help  make  us  No.  1  next  year,  send  your 
resume  and  best  clips  to  Ned  Bristol, 
General  News  Editor,  The  Sun  Chroni¬ 
cle,  Box  600,  Attleboro,  MA  02730. 

SPORTS  EDITOR;  Mid-size  Zone  5  PM 
seeks  experienced  community  minded 
sports  editor/writer  with  strong  manage¬ 
ment  skills.  Must  appreciate  importance 
of  local  news  and  be  able  to  make  most  of 
small  staff  covering  wide  area  and  range 
of  events,  including  recreational  pur¬ 
suits.  Ideal  candidate  will  be  top  man  on 
small  paper  or  No.  2  man  on  mid-sized 
paper.  Box  8697,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

SOCIETY  EDITOR 

Washington  D.C.  glamour  magazine 
seeks  talented  and  outgoing  person  to 
cover  social  scene  and  write  gossip  col¬ 
umn.  Must  not  be  intimidated  b^people 
in  high  positions.  Minimum  3  years  ex¬ 
perience.  Must  have  covered  party-style/ 
fashion/people.  Send  clips  and  resume 
to  David  Adler,  3301  New  Mexico  Ave., ' 
Suite  310,  Washington,  DC  20016. 

STRONG  LIKE  BULL,  smart  like  fox. 
Small,  prize  winning  upstate  New  York 
PM  needs  local  editor.  Will  interview  re¬ 
porters  also.  Send  resume  to  The  Recor¬ 
der,  1  Venner  Road,  Amsterdam,  NY 
ipnin _ 

THE  TIMES  PICAYUNE/THE  STATES- 
ITEM  of  New  Orleans  is  seeking  a 
Fashion  Editor.  Knowledge  of  the 
fashion  industry  and  proven  writing  skills 
are  required.  Knowledge  of  print 
medium  is  preferred.  Experience  on  a 
daily  paper  is  helpful. 

Submit  resume  and  writing  samples  to: 
The  Personnel  Department 
Attn:  Fashion  Editor 
The  Times  Picayune/The  States-ltem 
3800  Howard  Avenue 
New  Orleans,  LA  70130 

An  Equal  Opportunity  Employer  M/F 


HELP  WANTED 


REPORTERS  NEEDED! 

Some  of  the  country's  bluest  news  orga¬ 
nizations  have  been  raiding  our  staff 
creating  openings  for  talented  young  re¬ 
porters  that  want  to  move  quickly  on  the 
learning  cun/e. 

We  are  a  prestigious  national  weekly 
newspaper  in  NYC  covering  financial  in¬ 
stitutions.  Send  a  resume,  salary  re¬ 
quirements  and  ONE  writing  sample  to: 
Box  8724,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


MANAGING  EDITOR 

The  Day,  40,000  daily  and  Sunday  newspaper  seeks  a  managing  editor 
with  proven  ability  to  manage  a  staff  of  65.  Solid  evidence  of  good  news 
judgment  a  must.  The  right  candidate  will  find  this  position  a  challenge  in 
our  growing  markets.  Tailoring  the  needs  of  our  readers  through  new 
sections  and  design  is  an  important  part  of  the  job.  Being  able  to  work  as  a 
member  of  our  management  team  is  essential.  Send  resume  and  salary 
history  only  to: 

Richard  Fiath 
Director  of  Administration 
The  Day  Publishing  Company 
POBox  1231 
New  London,  CT  06320 

An  Equal  Opportunity  Employer 


THE  DAILY  JOURNAL  Elizabeth,  NJ  has 
position  available  for  night  editor.  Job 
requires  heavy  copy  editing  skill  and  en¬ 
tails  working  with  staff  reporters  and 
corps  of  nightside  stringers.  Layout  abil¬ 
ity  a  must.  Call  Mark  McQuillan,  City 
B  5  PM  Editor,  (201)  354-5010. 

minded  _ 

lanage-  THE  PITTSBURGH  PRESS  is  seeking  a 
ortance  sports  department  copy  editor  with  at 
mostof  least  three  years  of  editing  and  layout 
d  range  experience.  This  position  includes  work- 
al  pur-  ing  the  sports  slot  at  least  once  a  week, 
man  on  Please  send  resume  with  references  and 
d-sized  layouts  and  editing  samples  to  Russ 
isher.  Brown,  Assistant  Managing  Editor/ 
_  Sports,  The  Pittsburgh  Press,  34  Boule¬ 
vard  of  the  Allies,  Pittsburgh,  PA 
igazine  15230. 

[^col°  the  FLORIDA  TIMES-UNION  features 
•t^ple  department  is  seeking  a  versatile  copy 
fiditor  who  has  a  mastery  of  the  lan- 
y-stvle/  ^  talent  for  improving  others' 

resume  ^'t*ng  and  the  ability  to  work  well  with 
0  Ave  '  others  under  deadline  pressure.  Appli- 
)jg  ''  cant  should  be  familiar  with  features 
copy,  including  food  copy,  and  be  able  to 
ke  fox  handle  layout  for  the  Sunday  lifestyle 
^  York  section.  Applicant  should  be  also  famil- 
/iew  re-  iarwithelectroniceditingsystems.  Write 
i  Recor-  to  Mike  Clark,  Assistant  Managing  Edi- 
im  NY  tor/Features,  PO  Box  1949-F,  Jackson- 
vine,  FL  32231. 

VERSATILE  WRITER 

of  thp  Excellent  opportunity  at  5,100  daily  in 
loWiik  northwestern  Pennsylvania.  Writing 
'  nrint  si'dis,  energy  are  primary  considera- 
p  on  a  tions.  Will  cover  sports,  other  news. 

®  Send  resume  to  Larry  Howsare,  manag- 
ing  editor.  The  Record-Argus,  10  Penn. 
Jies  to:  Greenville,  PA,  16125. 

.  WANT  TO  MOVE  FROM  WEEKLY  TO 

,-item  Yhe  News-Record,  Wyoming's 

No.  1  daily  newspaper  for  five  straight 
years,  is  looking  for  a  versatile  general 
M/F  assignment  reporter/photographer  to 

help  us  cover  Gillette,  the  nation's  ener- 
—  gy  and  antelope  capitals.  We've  had 
great  success  with  weekly  journalists 
and  they  with  us.  In  addition  to  the  chal¬ 
lenge  you'll  find  company  benefits  that 
include  an  excellent  medical  insurance 
program.  Send  us  your  resume,  refer- 
iirtr  ences  and  returnable  clips  today.  No 
nor  phone  calls  please.  The  News-Record, 

Box  3006,  Gillette,  WY  82716. 


WRITER-PHOTOGRAPHER  Chicago 
area  interested  in  high-technology. 
National  small  employee  owned  com¬ 
pany  that  writes  magazine  articles  for 
Fortune  50  clients  needs  type  (A),  highly 
skilled,  disciplined  writer- 
photographer.  Required  travel  and  aility 
to  write  from  home  without  prodding. 
Pay  commensurate  with  ability  to  pro¬ 
duce;  potential  to  become  manager- 
writer — partner.  If  you  strive  under 
pressure  and  want  more  control,  send 
resume,  salary  history  and  recent  writ- 
in^photo  samples  to:  Box  8742,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


J  WORKING  EDITOR  for  small  growing 
weekly  newspaper  In  southwest  Monta¬ 
na.  Must  be  right  type  person  to  fit  in 
small  community.  Serving  area  of  2,500 
population.  Owned  by  progressive  news¬ 
paper  group.  Reply  to  Mick  Gee,  Anacon¬ 
da  Leader,  121  Main  Street,  Anaconda 
MT  59711.(406)  563—5283. 
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HELP  WANTED 


MAILROOM 


HELP  WANTED 

MAILROOM  SUPERINTENDENT 
Prc^essive  60,000  AM,  28,500  PM, 
128,800  Sunday  newspaper  located  in 
Northern  New  England.  Excellent  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  energetic,  people-oriented 
manager  who  will  assist  Mailroom  Mana¬ 
ger  in  the  planning,  direction  and  control 
of  mailroom  operations. 

Qualified  candidate  must  posses  a 
proven  track  record  in  effective  manage¬ 
ment  and  leadership.  Experience  and 
working  knowledge  of  automated  mail- 
room  operations  utilizing  TMC,  mail  and 
preprints  is  a  must.  Experience  in  union 
shop  would  be  useful.  Bachelor  or 
Associate  degree  in  Business  Adminis¬ 
tration  or  Engineering  Technology  desir¬ 
able  but  not  a  must. 

Excellent  salary  and  fringe  benefits. 
Send  complete  resume,  salary  history 
and  requirements  to: 

Personnel  Department 
Guy  Gannett  Publishing  Co. 

PO  Box  1460 
Portland,  Maine  04104 


_ MARKETING _ 

MARKETING  DIRECTOR 
The  Record,  located  in  Middletown,  NY, 
75  miles  from  NYC,  is  looking  for  its 
first — ever  marketing  director  to  direct 
research  and  promotion  and  to  help 
build  for  the  future.  Owned  by  Ottaway 
Newspapers  Inc.,  a  division  of  Dow 
Jones  &  Co.,  The  Record  is  a  fast- 
growing,  award — winning  morning  tab¬ 
loid  of  75,000  daily  circulation.  Candi¬ 
date  must  have  strong  research  back¬ 
ground  and  experience  in  marketing. 
Salary  in  $30's.  Send  resume  and  work 
samples  to:  Ann  Campion,  Personnel 
Director,  Times  Herald — Record,  4C 
Mulberry  St.,  Middletown  NY  10940. 

_ PRESSROOM _ 

HAWAII 

PRODUCTION  MANAGER 
Large  commercial  printing  and  pub¬ 
lishing  firm  seeks  aggressive,  innovative 
production  manager  to  supervise  press 
and  camera  departments.  Responsibili¬ 
ties  include  administration  of  7-day,  24- 
hour  operation  with  8  unit  Urbanite. 
Successful  applicant  will  most  likely 
have  been  a  talented  and  productive 
shift  foreman  and  possess  above- 
average  personnel  skills.  Must  be  cap¬ 
able  of  overseeing  move  intoa  newly  con¬ 
structed  facility  within  several  months. 
Top  salary  with  bonus  potential,  profit 
sharing,  medical  and  dental  coverage, 
employer-paid  life  insurance.  Contact 
Ken  Berry,  RFD  Publications  Inc.,  46- 
016  Alaloa  St.,  Kaneoag,  HI  96744. 
(808)  235-5881. 

PRESSROOM  FOREMAN  for  6— unit 
News  King.  Strong  on  maintenance  and 

^  control.  Daily  11,000  circ.  Don 
ally  Herald,  Roanoke  Rapids,  NC 
27870. 

_ PRODUCTION _ 

COMPOSING  ROOM  FOREMAN  needed 
for  Zone  2  suburban  weekly  operation, 
publishing  7  publications  plus  commer¬ 
cial  work.  The  right  person  should  have 
some  composing  knowledge,  excellent 
organizational  skills  and  good  manage¬ 
ment  techniques.  Ideal  spot  for  current 
number  2.  Send  resume  and  salary  his¬ 
tory  to  Box  8715,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

PRODUCTION  MANAGER  for  aggres- 
sive,  growing  weekly  newspaper  pub¬ 
lisher  and  commercial  printer.  If  you 
have  technical  knowledge,  ability  to  pro¬ 
duce  quality,  and  management  experi¬ 
ence,  send  you  resume  in  confidence  to 
Bill  Starks,  NewsAfoice  Newspapers, 
1899  Second  Street,  Highland  Park,  IL 
60035. 


HELP  WANTED 


PRODUCTION 


PRE— PRESS  PRODUCTION  MAN¬ 
AGER 

Experienced  manager  to  oversee  pre¬ 
press  production  includes  composition 
and  cameraroom.  Expanding  production 
facilities  to  produce  five  community 
newspapapers.  Will  possess  good  people 
skills  and  technical  expertise  to  handle 
equipment  problems.  Send  resume  and 
salary  history  to  Publisher,  3  Post  Office 
Ro^  Waldorf,  MD  20601. _ 

TYPESETTING  PERSON  familiar  with 
CG  equipment,  willing  to  work  in  camera 
room  and  paste— up,  possibly  be  com¬ 
posing  room  superintendent;  Zone  1 
weekly.  Write  Box  8764,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

PHOTOGRAPHER 

PHOTOGRAPHER/SPORTSWRITER  to 
work  at  The  Vail  Daily  newspaper  in  Vail, 
Colorado.  Opportunity  to  cover  profes¬ 
sional  skiing,  golf  and  tennis  and  local 
sports.  Will  be  required  to  write  on  a  daily 
basis  as  well  as  handle  photo  duties. 
Creativity  a  must.  Immediate  opening. 
Send  clips,  resume,  references  and  sal¬ 
ary  requirements  to  Box  81,  Vail,  CO 
81658. 


POSITIONS  WANTED 


ADVERTISING 


POSITION  WANTED 

f'fvnp 

ADVERTISING 

MANAGER 


Experienced  co-op  advertising 
manager  seeks  broadcast  or 
print  career  position  in  medium 
or  large  market.  BA  Journalism- 
University  of  Georgia.  Articulate, 
diligent,  resourceful.  Looking  for 
challenge  with  salary/ 
commission.  Award-winning 
female  eager  to  find  EOE. 

Reply  to  Box  8767 

Editor  &  Publisher 


POSITIONS 

WANTED 

ADMINISTRATIVE 

ADVERTISING  DIRECTOR.  Major  and 
minor  market  experienced.  Sales  exp^. 
Ethical,  creative  ideas.  Serendipitist. 
Mountain  climber.  Newspaper,  radio 
and  television  successes.  Box  8748, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

CHARISMATIC  LEADER 
Creative  and  innovative  developer  of 
people  and  products.  I  am  multi¬ 
talented  with  25  years  in  newspaper  I 
management.  I  am  45  years  old.  A  Pub¬ 
lisher,  Corporate  VP  of  Operations,  COO 
and  President.  An  experienced  mar¬ 
keteer  who  has  converted  weeklies  to 
dailies,  started  shoppers  and  Sunday 
editions.  My  background  includes  adver¬ 
tising,  circulation,  production,  EDP, 
direct  mail  and  TMC.  A  fore-runner  in 
telemarketing  theme  editions  and 
“booking”.  I  have  dealt  with  union  orga¬ 
nizing  and  labor  negotiations.  A  well- 
rounded  and  highly  competitive  mana¬ 
ger.  Let's  get  together,  write  Box  8720, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


PUBLISHER/GM,  with  sales  manage¬ 
ment  background  seeks  new  challenge 
with  medium  daily  or  large  weekly.  Age 
45.  MBA,  presently  employed  but  ready 
to  relocate.  Mr.  Taylor  (209)  826-6154. 

_ CARTOONIST _ 

AWARD-WINNING  political  cartoonist 
with  major  metro  daily  experience  wants 
to  move.  Resume  and  samples  provided 
upon  request.  Box  8747,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher.  I 

_ CIRCULATION _ 

Number  2  Man  Looking  for  number  One 
Position  At  12,000  or  Smaller  Daily  Over 
Ten  Years  Experience,  TMC,CIS,Tele — 
Marketing,  Will  Relocate  Fla.,  Ga.,N.C. 

■  or  S.C.  Box  8706,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

SERVICE  ORIENTED  CIRCULATOR  with 
25  years  experience.  Basic  circulation 
including  TMC,  promotion,  computer¬ 
ization,  with  excellent  leadership  and 
communication  skills.  Would  like 
medium  property  in  Midwest  or  South 
with  good  growth  potential.  Box  8756, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


EXPERIENCED  SPORTS  JOURNALIST, 
30,  3  years  NYC  area  daily,  4  freelanc¬ 
ing,  looking  to  join  staff  again.  Relocat¬ 
ing,  VDTs,  major  events,  travel,  all  sports 
no  problem.  Richard  Finn,  12  (Jxford 
Rd.,  White  Plains,  NY  10605  (914) 

946-8892. _ 

EXPERIENCED,  HARD-WORKING 
female  sports  writer  seeks  sports  writing 
position  on  large  daily.  Currently  on 
sports  staff  of  600,000  daily.  Also  2 
years  full-time  sports  writing  experience 
on  150,000+  daily.  Box  8708,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

EDITOR  OF  9K  DAILY  available  to 
medium  daily  in  need  of  strong  leader. 
Extensive  background  in  newsroom,  in¬ 
cluding  VDTs.  Can  train,  motivate  in¬ 
crease  output  of  staff.  Hard-driving 
newsman  who  will  get  the  Job  done  the 
way  you  want  it  done!  Box  8758.  Editor 

&  Publisher. _ 

EDITOR  AND/OR  PUBLISHER  of  small 
daily.  /Vssociate  editor  of  medium  daily 
seelU  new  opportunity.  Sixteen  years  as 
newsroom  executive,  six  years  as  weekly 
publisher,  four  years  as  printing  and  ad 
salesman.  Age  43.  Box  8765,  Editor  & 

Publisher. _ 

HARD — WORKING  city  desk  editor  with 
strong  managerial  and  organizational 
skills.  Award  winner,  master's  degree. 
Working  on  50,(X)0  daily,  seeking  man¬ 
agement  position  on  aggressive  news¬ 
paper.  Box  8749,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


POSITIONS  WANTED 


EOaORIAL 


ENERGETIC  SPORTSWRiTER  with 
VDT,  layout  and  photo  skills  seeks  spot 
on  quality  mid-sized  to  metro  daily.  Box 
8722,  Editor  &  Publish^. 


HUMOR  COLUMNIST,  seven  years  ex¬ 
perience  on  a  weekly,  seeks  larger  mar- 
xet.  Box  8760,  Editor  &  P^iblidier. 


ISPORTS  ENTRY  LEVEL  position  for  Eng 
and  J— grad.  Strong  writing,  editing  and 
photo.  Zones  3,5,4,.  (502)  782-2078. 


SPORTWRITER,  19  years  on  120,000 
weekly  after  stints  on  medium  dailies, 
seeks  metro  daily  challenge.  Cover^ 
from  preps  to  World  Series.  Aggressive, 
competitive.  Part  of  award — winning 
staff.  Box  8729,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


SPORTS  REPORTER.  P.R.  assistant 
with  N.Y.  Knicks  looking  to  expand  intoa 
daily  paper.  Available  now!  Allen  Kantor- 
owitz,  50  Knickerbocker  Road,  Plain- 
view,  NY  11803.  (516)  822-6915. 


PRESSROOM 


YOUNG,  HARO  WORKING  pressman 
seeks  new  opportunity  in  Zone  5.  I'm 
familiar  with  camera/platemaking  duties 
as  well  as  having  the  mechanical  talents 
needed  to  make  an  anilox  inking  system 
I  work.  I'm  committed  to  printinga  quality 
i  newspaper  for  a  quality  company.  Reply 
I  Box  8751,  Editor  &  Publish^. 

j _ PRODUCTION _ 

!  PRODUCTION  MANAGER.  Professional 
I  with  proven  record  all  phases  newspaper 
j  operations.  Strong  people-oriented 
I  skills.  Cost  conscious.  Highest  refer- 
!  ences.  Box  8687,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

!  PUBLIC  RELATIOIK 

I  I'VE  KNOWN  the  worst  (Bataan)  and 
I  worked  with  the  best  (Hughes).  Top  PR 
I  Director,  m^ery  writer,  Boston  news- 
;  man.  Cape  Cod  editor.  Presently  PR  coo- 
I  sultant  and  columnist  for  Newsweek 
'  "Top  Ten”  daily.  Highly  creative  “Idea 
!  Man,”  excellent  photo^pher,  fine  sci- 
'  ence/medical  writer.  Who’s  who,  many 
;  honors.  University  collection.  Seeks 
I  problem — ridden  PR  position  in  com- 
j  munify  relations,  or  in  newspapers,  or 
I  combination.  Prefer  (but  open)  Maine  or 
Hudson  River  area.  Write  Box  8750,  Edi- 
1  tor  &  Publisher. 

i  PHOTOGRAPHER 

[EXPERIENCED  NEWS  PHOTO- 
I  GRAPHER  seeks  positon  as  picture  edi- 
I  tor  or  staff  photographer.  Call  Lou  Emery 
1  (203)  874 — 1855  for  free  newsletter 


E&P  Employment  Zone  Chart 

Use  zone  number  to  indicate  location 
without  specific  identification 
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SHOP  TALK  AT  THIRTY- 

Gagging  the  press  Down  Under 


By  Charles-Gene  McDaniel 

Corporate  interests  in  Australia 
have  not  only  succeeded  in  prevent¬ 
ing  the  press  from  reprinting  informa¬ 
tion  that  has  been  published  in  Japan 
but,  incredibly,  also  prevented  for  a 
while  the  publication  of  the  court’s 
gag  order. 

The  case,  involving  General 
Motors-Holden  Ltd.  and  Nissan  Aus¬ 
tralia,  reflects  a  legal  climate  that  not 
only  is  repressive  but  oppressive.  So 
far,  at  least,  prior  restraint  against 
publication  of  corporate  information 
is  unheard  of  in  the  United  States  and 
its  existence  in  a  putatively  democra¬ 
tic  country  is  appalling. 

The  Australian  Journalists’  Asso¬ 
ciation  and  the  Vehicle  Builders  Em¬ 
ployees’  Federation,  the  trade  union, 
have  expressed  shock  over  the  han¬ 
dling  of  the  case  and  lawyers  have 
expressed  surprise. 


Lawyers  quoted  in 
Sydney  newspapers  after 
the  Supreme  Court 
decision  pointed  out  that 
the  dosed  court  hearing 
and  suppression  of  the 
order  were  highly 
unusual 


General  Motors-Holden,  a  subsidi¬ 
ary  of  the  American  corporation, 
went  to  court  to  seek  an  injunction 
last  July  against  publishers  of  the  Syd¬ 
ney  Morning  Herald,  Australian 
Financial  Review,  National  Times, 
The  Age,  The  Australian,  and  the 
Melbourne  Herald  and  Sun  against 
publication  of  material  that  allegedly 
already  had  appeared  in  the  Japanese 
magazine  Car  Graphic. 

Not  only  did  the  Supreme  Court,  a 
court  of  original  jurisdiction,  grant  the 
injunction,  but  it  did  so  after  a  closed 
hearing  and  then  forbade  publication 
of  the  judge’s  order. 

The  order  and  the  story  that  led  to  it 


Charles-Gene  McDaniel  is  chairman 
of  the  Department  of  Journalism  at 
Roosevelt  University,  Chici^o.  Prior 
to  that,  he  spent  21  years  at  Associated 
Press,  where  he  was  a  science  writer. 
He  recently  spent  time  in  Australia, 
where  he  writes  for  the  Medical  Jour¬ 
nal  of  Australia. 


apparently  resulted  from  General 
Motors-Holden ’s  plan  to  close  an  en¬ 
gine  factory  in  Melbourne  and  import 
six-cylinder  engines  from  Nissan  in 
Japan  to  use  in  one  of  its  automobiles. 

GM-H  announced  these  plans  in 
late  August  and  there  was  no  refer¬ 
ence  in  news  stories  to  the  court  ac¬ 
tion,  which  is  still  on  appeal. 

Following  that  announcement, 
GM-H’s  managing  director,  Charles 
Chapman,  an  American,  said  the  clos¬ 
ing  of  the  plant  would  not  affect  em¬ 
ployment.  The  company  already  had 
informed  the  government  that  it  was 
reducing  employment  by  4,000,  a 
move  that  will  bring  its  work  force 
down  from  a  peak  of  about  20,000  five 
years  ago  to  10,500  in  1986. 

The  company’s  action  was  quite 
ingenuous  in  that  any  competitor  that 
might  be  thought  likely  to  have  de¬ 
rived  a  commercial  advantage  from 
the  information  presumably  already 
would  have  known  about  it  from  the 
Japanese  publication. 

Lawyers  quoted  in  Sydney  news¬ 
papers  after  the  Supreme  Court  deci¬ 
sion  pointed  out  that  the  closed  court 
hearing  and  suppression  of  the  order 
were  highly  unusual.  Under  Austra¬ 
lian  law,  courts  may  be  closed  at  the 
discretion  of  a  judge  if  cases  involve 
secret  manufacturing  processes, 
where  an  open  hearing  would  give  un¬ 
fair  advantage  to  a  competitor,  or 
cases  involving  minors  or  some  cases 
involving  sex  offenses. 

Graham  Walsh,  Victoria  branch 
secretary  of  the  Australian  Journal¬ 
ists’  Association,  said,  “We  are  in  a 
shock  horror  situation.  We  are  shock¬ 
ed  by  the  whole  thing.  It  calls  into 
question  the  whole  administration  of 
justice,  really,  with  ominous  threats 
to  freedom  of  the  press. 

“It  is  absurd  that  a  large  multi¬ 
national  should  be  able  to  draw  a 
cloak  of  secrecy,  to  seek  and  be 
awarded  an  injunction  saying  that  the 
Australian  public  cannot  read  mate¬ 
rial  that  has  already  been  widely 
circulated  in  Japan  and  indeed  here  in 
Australia  by  other  media. 

“It  wasn’t  just  a  secret  hearing,  but 
a  secret  finding.’’ 

Bill  Taylor,  assistant  secretary  of 
the  New  South  Wales  branch  of  the 
Vehicle  Builders  Employees’  Federa¬ 
tion,  said,  “It  is  downright  shameful 
that  something  like  this  can  be  heard 
in  camera. 

“The  Federal  Government  should 
be  holding  a  full  public  inquiry  into  the 
future  commercial  links  planned  be¬ 


tween  GM-H  and  Nissan  and  into  the 
legal  processes  that  allow  this  sort  of 
case  to  be  heard  in  secret.’’ 

On  appeal  of  the  Supreme  Court 
orders,  the  chief  justice  of  New  South 
Wales,  Sir  Laurence  Street,  let  stand 
the  ban  against  publication  of  the 
story.  But  he  held  that  there  was  no 
justification  to  forbid  disclosure  of  the 
court  orders.  There  was  no  appeal 
against  the  secret  hearing. 

The  two  other  appellate  court 
judges  concurred  with  Sir  Laurence 
and  shortly  thereafter  a  censored  ver¬ 
sion  of  the  ruling  was  released,  the 
confidential  material  having  been  ex¬ 
cised. 

He  said,  “It  is  a  deeply  rooted  prin¬ 
ciple  that  justice  must  not  be  adminis¬ 
tered  behind  closed  doors. 

“Court  proceedings  must  be  ex¬ 
posed  in  their  entirety  to  the  cathartic 
glare  of  publicity. 


Graham  Waish,  Victoria 
branch  secretary  of  the. 
Austraiian  Journaiists’ 
Association,  said,  "lYe  are 
in  a  shock  horror 
situation.  We  are  shocked 
by  the  whoie  thing.” 


“Moreover,  publicity  of  proceed¬ 
ings  is  one  of  the  great  bastions 
against  the  exercise  of  arbitrary  pow¬ 
er,  as  well  as  a  reassurance  that  jus¬ 
tice  is  administered  fairly  and  impar¬ 
tially.” 

Even  before  the  court  action,  GM- 
H  had  public  relations  problems,  and 
after  the  appellate  court  action  the 
Sydney  Morning  Herald  in  its 
weekend  edition  of  Aug.  18  ran  an 
outtake  covering  more  than  a  page 
under  the  headline,  “The  General 
Under  Siege.” 

The  article  was  critical  of  the  com¬ 
pany’s  control  from'  Detroit  and  the 
return  of  profits  to  the  United  States. 
The  writer,  Peter  Freeman,  said,  “In 
the  1950s  alone  GM-H  paid  around 
$100  million  (Australian)  in  dividends 
to  its  Detroit-based  parent — an  enor¬ 
mous  figure  for  those  low-inflation 
days.  Since  1978  it  has  sent  nothing 
back  to  Detroit  and  has,  instead, 
chalked  up  total  losses  of  more  than 
$350  million.” 

In  1953,  a  Presbyterian  minister, 
the  Rev.  Gordon  Powell,  preached  a 
sermon  in  Sydney  in  which  he  argued 
(Continued  on  page  37) 
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Over  1 .8  billion  dollars  worth  of  newspaper 
equipment  and  services  will  be  purchase  over 
the  next  12  months . . .  and  the  praple  who  will  be 
choosing  the  suppliers  and  specifying  the  equip¬ 
ment  — the  people  making  the  buying  decisions 
— will  be  at  the  American  Newspaper  Publishers 
Association  Operations  Management  Conference 
on  June  8-12  in  New  Orleans. 
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Editor  &  Publisher 

ANPA/OPERATIONS  MANAGEMENT 
CONFERENCE  PLANNING  ISSUE 

e  May  11  issue:  Deadline  for  space  reservations  is  April  26. 

Advertising  material  is  due  May  1. 

Editor  &  Publisher 

ANPA/OPERATIONS  MANAGEMENT 
CONFERENCE  ISSUE 

^  June  8  issue:  Space  Reservations:  May  24 
Advertising  Material:  May  31 

Editor  &  Publisher 

ANPA/OPERATIONS  MANAGEMENT 
POST-CONFERENCE  ISSUE 


June  15  issue: 


Space  reservations:  Junes 
Advertising  material:  June  7 


Get — and  hold  —  your  share  of  this 
$1.8  Billion  market. 

Be  dominant ...  in  the  dominant  medium! 

Call  your  nearest  E&P  sales  representative  today! 
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(212)  675-4380 
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(213)  382-6346 

(415)  421-7950 

(416)833-6200 

NEWSPAPERS.  MAGAZINES. 
RADIO.  TELEVISION.  CABLE.  NEWS. 
INFORMATION.  ENTERTAINMENT. 
IN  A  WORD,  SCRIPPS  HOWARD  IS 
COMMUNICATIONS.  IN  TOTAL. 


Did  you  see  the  paper? 

Not  yet. 

Read  this. 

What? 

Down  there  in  the  corner 

The  article  about  kids  and  alcohol? 

That’s  it. 

It  says  they're  drinking  before  they're  reading. 
Keep  going. 

Some  as  early  as  eight? 

Yeah,  and  look  how  many  of  ’em  are  alcoholics. 

They  gotta  be  kidding. 

Kinda  makes  you  wonder,  doesn’t  it? 

Not  our  Scott. 

You  never  know. 

But  he's  just  a  kid. 

That’s  just  the  point. 
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